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THE SEVENTH PERSON 

a record goes at college, and In many dep 
he stood at the front. 

Three days before commencement exer< 
Supreme Person, with solemn formality, no 
other Persons that on the following night a 
would be held in the darkness of the Cham 
detail of notification was necessary to convey 
pose of the gathering. 

A few minutes before the time set for the 
Meeting, as the final convention of the P< 
the Chamber had come to be known, — 11 :3( 
— the Supreme Person entered the Chamber 
time he was alone — the doctrine of Rodne; 
ordained that he should be alone — and mad< 
preparations. From the vault he took the < 
tion and the Laws of The Gemini and the Bl 
of Destiny. These he placed on a long ble 
which stood at the side of the First Chaii 
donning his official regalia — a long black 
hood attached, — he turned off the gas and 
stub of candle, which he placed on the tal 
cisely at 11 :28 o'clock, he opened the doc 
to the Room of Rest, and, standing on the 
in the full and solemn dignity of his office 
subdued tones, slowly, impressively: 

"Persons of The Gemini, it is the comm* 
Supreme Person that ye enter into the 
There shall ye know more." 

In measured tread he reached the Fi 
The others slowly filed to their allol 
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IN THE DARKNESS OF THE CHAMBER 

arranged in a semi-circle around the First Ch 
For a minute, there was full silence, then, the ru 
slowly lifting his shrouded head until the dim car 
light touched it, said: 
' "Ye believers in the doctrine of The Gemini, 

that are clothed with the Personality inspired 
our beloved Rodney Graves, ye are here for a p 
pose. This night, in the full darkness of this sac 
' Chamber, ye shall take into hand that which 

mighty and beloved Supreme Person of last y 
has deemed wise that ye should have. Thus far, 
brothers, ye have borne your honours well, and 
deserve in fullest measure the approval of y< 
Supreme Person. 

"It is the Night of Destiny. Who among us si 
be the first of all Gemini Persons to be branded p 
licly as an unworthy wearer of the Pin of the Tw; 
as a weakling in character, as a coward, as a trai 
to our beloved and honourable fraternity ?" 

With an earnest expression of confidence in 
course that each would follow, he arose to his i 
and took the Black Sack of Destiny into his ha 
continuing: "Now, before your eyes and in 
light of the candle that is burning low, I tear av 
the seal and open the sack. Now we have but 
wait." 

The eyes of all turned to the candle. The tal 
now was but little more than a smudge and the li^ 
was beginning to sputter. Gradually it burned a¥ 
until it was only a dying spark of wick. When 
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THE SEVENTH PERSON 

room was in total darkness, the Suprem 
more solemn tones, went on: 

"It is the command of all Gemini t 
Supreme Person, now place my hand in J 
Sack of Destiny and take out an enveloj 
and impressively he drew out his 
"Mine is drawn," he added, "and may 1 
Rodney Graves inspire me to do all thai 
worthy Person should do." 

The sack was passed to the Second ] 
after drawing out an envelope, handed 
Third Person. There was but one e 
when the sack reached the steady ham 
Chambers, the Seventh Person. 

"Mine is drawn," said Jerry, "and mi 
of Rodney Graves guide me well." 

"Now let the light be given," said th 
each know what destiny be his." 

The gas was lighted and a big blacl 
placed directly behind the First Chai 
was hooked on the wall behind the scree 
portrait of Rodney Graves. 

The Supreme Person, now the F: 
divested of his official regalia, was the fi 
hind the screen, there to read the cor 
envelope. He was gone less than a 
when he came into the view of the wo 
sons there was a soft smile on his lip 
pression of relief in his eyes. In tui 
read their instructions behind the 
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IN THE DARKNESS OF THE CHAMBER 

Seventh Person was out of view for fully five min- 
utes. His long absence from the semi-circle created 
unusual wonder and surprise in the minds of the 
others, who, when he finally reached his chair, sub- 
jected him to most searching glances. There was- 
just a suggestion of uncertainty in his face, tem- 
pered, no doubt, by the gaze of the others. 

"Ye have drawn your lots," said Marshall, again 
in the robe of the Supreme Person, "and now may ye 
seek the privacy of your rooms, there to deliberate. 
May the spirit of Rodney Graves guide well ye all." 

Within a few minutes the seven Persons were 
enjoying the full freedom of the Room of Rest. 
Without exception they exhibited light and happy 
spirits. 

"You certainly took your time about it, Jerry," 
said the wondering Marshall. 

"There was no loitering," smiled Jerry. "I really 
think I rushed matters." 

"Well, you've got us all guessing, I can say that 
much." 

"I might say that I'm a little surprised myself." 

"Fm dog-gone glad I don't have to give up smok- 
ing for six months — like Hilderbrand had to do last 
year," said Bond. 

"Oh, pshaw, that was too easy," laughed Jerry. 
"How would you like the prospect of being broke 
and hungry for four times six months?" 
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THE GEMINI 




There were one thousand and seventy 
enrolled at The College, all young men 
principally between the ages of eighteen ar 
four ; and among them were represented m 
foremost families of social and industrial 
Tuition at The College was small, and fo] 
son the school was classed at the head of 
try's "representative" seats of higher 
There had been instances where young j^ 
getic, ambitious, and capable of bearing a 
rub that goes the wrong way — had woi 
way through the school, but they were 
few. The College had posed as a democrai 
tion, but it was, in reality, exclusive almos 
gree of snobbishness, and only the sons of 
rich could attend with comfort and ind 
The perfumed "atmosphere" was stifling i 
blest. 

For more than one hundred and fifty 
College had nestled among The Hills t 
away in gentle, picturesque beauty to Th< 
Main Hall, — the nucleus of the school, — i 
affairs were conducted, commanded in < 
simplicity from one of the loftier knolls, « 
like the spokes of a great wheel, hedge-li 
showed the way to the other buildings, m 
bore the stamp of latter-day making. ] 
College, less than a mile distant, was 
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IN- THE DARKNESS OF THE CHAMBER 

ment, which skirted The Town. Here lived the stu- 
dents and here stood their retreats and lodges. 

The College owed its origin to the munificence of 
an old Virginia planter, who graciously bestowed 
his gift upon His Majesty's most loyal subjects in 
the Colonies. At the founding exercises, the aged 
benefactor reverently bowed his head, when the ban- 
ner of his King was hoisted to the staff that topped 
the squatty, small-windowed structure. This flag 
fluttered in the breezes that came in from The Sea 
until the New Spirit displaced it with another. The 
years crept on towards the newer era; the institu- 
tion gradually outgrew the precariousness of its in- 
fancy and came into the shaping splendour of its 
early youth — then into the young glory that was 
surely American. . .*.* *****-- ..* 

When the King's flag was lying away among the 
relics of other days; when the ride of Revere was 
serving as an inspiration to children that heard 
stories of valour at their parents' knees; when the 
pictures of Lexington and Bunker Hill and -York- 
town had become firmly fixed in their indestruc- 
tible frames ; when the hands of the sturdy builders 
were beginning to reach out to the West, there 
came to The College a young man named Rodney 
Graves. 

This young man, the son of a shipmaster, and a 
son of The Sea himself, soon attained a distinction 
at the school that, to say the least, was unique. His 
being fairly breathed that sort of originality which 
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THE SEVENTH PERSON 

has come so strongly to characterise present-day 
college life. 

Rodney Graves had given some comfort to his 

father's anxious heart by remaining in school 

throughout the full course. In those times, when 

students were few and college-building was not the 

easy matter of to-day, it was not difficult to stay in 

■ school. Graves had given promise — that was about 

i all; in painful frankness, the giving of promise was 

I all that permitted him to complete his course, albeit 

\ he generally was considered to be the brainiest fel- 

| low in school. His class records at times brought 

1 the blush of humiliation to his father's cheeks, and 

* more than once he felt the weight of parental cen- 

; sure and threat. Scores of his fellow students had 

I attained, without especial difficulty, the stamp of higJ 

i approval which he, in his devil-may-care indepen 

ence, had never even seriously contemplated. 

But Rodney Graves — hopelessly shiftless and 
account in the minds of the staid professors — d; 
leave The College without achievement. Wh 
names of many who had departed with the g 
excellence in their school work had been lost ' 
\ thing but the registrar's musty records, 

j of good-for-nothing Rodney Graves shone 

! liantly. The older and more firmly estab 

I school became the more indelibly impress 

his name. 

The perpetuity of the name and fair 
Graves rested on the founding of The 



IN THE DARKNESS OP THE CHAMBER 

This day a portrait of Rodney Graves hangs on 
a wall of the Chamber of The Gemini, in an old brick 
house back of The College. Silks of red and blue 
and white drape it, and in the massive frame are 
studs of beryl, aquamarine, and dark-blue stones, 
and inscribed on the canvas is, "Rodney Graves, 
Father of The Gemini." 

One thousand and sixty-three of the students at 
The College in the year 1898 cursed their fates, or 
overlooked their fates and cursed their shortcom- 
ings. The other seven blessed their fates and 
thanked the stars that shone in the sign of Gemini 
of the Zodiac. 

The Gemini were seven ; they never would be more 
than seven at The College. The organization was 
the most exclusive college society in the land. There 
were the Spades, the Greek Thirteen, and the in- 
numerable other fraternities whose locks but few 
keys fit, but they always remained in the shadow 
cast by The Gemini. It was, let it be said in 
charity, not the fault of many that they never were 
permitted to wear the Pin of the Twins, the emblem 
of the fraternity; it was the fault of Fate. 

The Gemini was synonymous with courage and 
loyalty and firmness. It had no place for the weak- 
ling. The faithfulness of a member never could be 
doubted, not even by the bitterest rivals. 

The Constitution of The Gemini never had been 
subjected to the slightest change or amendment 
from the time of its framing by Rodney Graves and 
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THE SEVENTH PERSON 

the six other young men who, with him, 
the original Cluster. Safe in the vault of 1 
ber it rested, being disturbed only onc< 
Laws essential to the purpose of this tal 
follows : 

"A possible Person must have been b< 
the full influence of the Sign of Gemini < 
diac — that is, between May 26th and J 
His father must have been born under som< 
of this sign — that is, between May 20th 
21st. His mother must have been born 
full influence of the Sign of Aquarius — t] 
tween January 20th and' February 19th 
Should the possible candidates exceed the i 
Persons allowed by Law, the active Per 
exercise their discretion and best judgment 
ing their successors in activity." 

"At the beginning of their Senior yeai 
sons shall elect one of their number to th 
Supreme Person, and the incumbent of 
shall be the only one with authority. His ' 
be Law; none shall question it; none shal 
majesty." 

The foremost purpose of The Gemini ^ 
the strength and loyalty of its members. '. 
this, no student could become a Person w 
consent and sanction of parent or guar 
none could be invited to wear the Pin of 
without first being apprised of the poss 
membership. Every member was expect 
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IN THE DARKNESS OF THE CHAMBER 

form any mission that might be determined upon to 
test his strength and loyalty. It was a rule that at 
the end of one school year the Supreme Person 
should prepare the basis of tests to which the Per- 
sons, of the following year should be put. 

The Persons congregated at such times in the 
total darkness of the Chamber and received their 
"test" instructions. These instructions were placed 
in sealed envelopes, uniform in size and shape, and 
then into a cloth bag — the Black Sack of Destiny — 
from which they were drawn by the members in the 
order of their initiations. For instance, the Person 
first ordained made the initial selection; the next 
to put on the Pin of the Twins was the second to take 
out an envelope, and so on — down to the Seventh 
Person. 

The Law ordained that the instructions should not 
be made known to others than the individual holders 
until they had been carried out in their entirety. 

This was the last article as drawn up by Rodney 
Graves and the others who formed the original 
Cluster : 

"The Persons shall be placed wholly upon their 
honour at all times. They shall be granted four and 
twenty hours in which to decide whether or not they 
will attempt to the best of their ability to carry 
out the instructions, making known their decisions 
within that time to the Supreme Person. Should a 
Person decline to follow the instructions, it shall be 
the unalterable duty of the Supreme Person to divest 
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THE SEVENTH PERSON 

him of his Personality and cause to be ; 
in public places of The College and of 1 
sheets of paper branding him as a weakling 
acter and purpose and as a traitor to Th 
An agreement to submit to the tests, based 
oath of honour, shall be received with warn 
agement ; and ever thereafter his name shal 
flawless honour, loyalty, and never-dying g] 
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CHAPTER II 

A MESSAGE OF DESTINY 



ed 

rn 

,r- 

li. 

in 

r- 

-st Two strokes from the old Town Hall clod 

dully to Jerry Chambers' ears as he ente] 
sleeping-room on the second floor of the H< 
The Gemini. As he threw up the window tc 
the soft, cooling breezes from The Sea, the : 
ing strains of an old college air, mingled wi 
of sleepy laughter, sounded faintly to him fr 
other part of the lodge. Sitting on the wind 
partly hidden by the folds of the curtains, ] 
was alone with his thoughts. At times he 
himself mumbling and mildly emphasising vt 
head. His eyes flashing with excitement, he b 
his hand down sharply on his knee in determi 
and this aroused him with a start. He went 
table and lighted his study-lamp ; then, after 
ing himself that the door was locked, he drew 
big arm-chair and took from his pocket an ei 
that crackled with its contents. He gave fin 
beloved pipe, and soon was reading: 

"Person of The Gemmi, Greeting: 

"It is the will of the Supreme Person, and th 
the pleasure of all Gemini, that your streng 
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THE SEVENTH PERSON 

loyalty and love be subjected to severe test 
disciple of our beloved Rodney Graves and 
liever in the doctrine of The Gemini, ye ce 
ye faithful and true, fail to establish beyond 
tion and doubt your enduring right to th 
and glory of your priceless Personality, 
always may wear the Pin of the Twins; 
always may merit the trust of your brotl 
ye always may carry your head high in t 
edge of duty well performed, ye shall a< 
lows: 

"For two years from the last day of the 
of the Sign of Gemini of the Zodiac in the y< 
ye shall be absent from home and State, ai 
time within that period shall ye commun 
letter or telegraph with members of your f 
with anybody else of blood relationship. r 
month of the first year of your absence 
spent on The Sea. When this period is I 
shall have on your person and at your ca 
not exceeding five and twenty dollars and 
effects not exceeding five and twenty dollars 
It is the will of the Supreme Person, whon 
that ye earn your way and sustenance. Y 
to sea in whatever capacity ye may elect, s 
ye depend solely upon the influence and 
your own ability. 

"Within three months after ye go to se 
place your feet on foreign soil and on a 
other than North America. At all times 
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A MESSAGE OF DESTINY 

a ye shall have nothing more than that which ye 

earned or may earn by your own hand and mil 

B "Promptly at 12 o'clock (noon) on the last 

of the first year of your absence — that is, on 

p l 19th, 1899, ye shall appear at the office of Th 

2 Wentworth, Calle Coliseo, City of Mc 

Republic of Mexico. There shall ye enquire f< 
j. envelope bearing the name of Rodney Graves, 

contents of that envelope, to be read within an 
after ye receive it, will give ye further instrucl 
"Now may the spirit of Rodney Graves gui< 
% well, and the love and trust and confidence o 

I Gemini inspire ye; and one day may ye say, 

hand uplifted: 'By my manhood, by all that I 
and honour, by all that honour and love me, I 
earned the enduring right to my Personality 
j. the priceless glory that it carries.' " 

Three times the Seventh Person read thesi 
structions. At the conclusion of each reading 
determination to carry them out to the best o 
j ability dwelt in newer and greater strength. H< 

himself entirely to his thoughts — thoughts thi 
; times sent cool flashes over his sturdy fi 

thoughts that at other times flushed his cheeks 

s the heat of excited anticipation. 

£ "Two years ! Two years of — Heaven only k 

what!" he mused. "What a sacrifice! Two 
[| years from home, two years from dear old 

j. York, two years of ceaseless 'hump* — and I < 

know how to 'hump !' " He sprang to his feet 
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THE SEVENTH PEBSON 

started briskly across the floor. "And she" 
mumbling now between grating teeth — ' 
wait ! Father shall know that I — / am the 
satisfied in this matter!" 

The next morning Jerry Chambers went 
Marshall and formally announced his ini^ 
carry out the instructions that came to 
the Black Sack of Destiny. 

"I knew you wouldn't 'renig,' " said Mai 
he took Jerry's hand. "You've got me 
more than any of the other fellows." 

"Fll have others guessing, too," said J« 
there was a suggestion of sternness in I 
"There is more than earning my Personal^ 
old man, — a cracking sight more. I am ; 
to say a word to anybody until — well, ur 
are done. All I can say now is that the 
colours' of a younger generation will do s 
principal flying." 
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CHAPTER HI 

THE YOUNGER COLOURS FEEL THE BREEZE 

Two days after the commencement exercises at Tl 
College — on June 12th — Jerry Chambers walk 
into his father's private office in New York. I 
was welcomed with the warmest, heartiest handsha 
he had ever received. 

"Jerry, my boy," said the happy father, "I mu 
confess that I am happier to see you now than 
ever was before, and I've always been glad to s 
you. I actually have been longing for this da 
for now I shall feel reasonably free to take my fii 
real vacation in a dozen years — take a rest knowii 
that a Chambers still remains at the shop. I kn< 
— at least, I think — you are pretty tired after pi 
paring for your graduation, and I shall not 
heartless and selfish. I want you to take a nice re 
and to come back fresh as a daisy to relieve n 
Take a couple of weeks — three weeks, for that mi 
ter, if you need it. I am going to have a go 
time for once in my life, and the sooner you let i 
off the better things will be. Now, how long 
vacation do you think you will require to put yoi 
self in tiptop shape?" 

"Two years," was the prctapt reply, 
19 




THE SEVENTH PERS( 

"Two years!" gasped the father. 
— no joking, Jerry. I am intensely 

"Two years," Jerry repeated. 

"Now, see here, sir, I " 

"I never was more serious in m 
said Jerry convincingly. "I simply 
years to the day — to the very minute 
is no way out of it." 

"And this is gratitude !" frowned 
"You are absolutely without reasor 
expect me to work my head off f o] 
sharply to his feet, his face fluslu 
tones that half startled Jerry: "F 
such a preposterous thing, sir! Y 
that as final — f-i-n-a-1! You have 
of the best part of your life — fou 
lege, and now you want a vacation c 
it, sir, you can't have it! Jerry, y 
man, with the making of a real CI 
and I know that under that scalp 
have at least one grain of comm 
it be necessary for me to give y 
education that you must have to & 
ness, sir?" His head was thrown 1 
and there was a suggestion of fi 
eyes. 

"Father," began Jerry, his face 
termined expression, "if I am not t 
York and you and mother for tw 
years from the nineteenth day of tl 
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be disgraced forever. Personally, I do not wa 
take any kind of a vacation. But, as I said b 
there is no way out of it, unless " 

"The Gemini?" whisperingly gasped his fj 
"Is that the reason?" 

Jerry smiled faintly and nodded his head. 

"That fool society, eh?" went on Mr. Chan 
"I understand now." He mumbled a few ^ 
shook his head rather hopelessly and sat doA 
his revolving chair. Placing Jerry before his s 
gaze, he went on: "What foolishness must you 
ject yourself to in order to wear that fifty-cec 
you have on now, sir?" 

"Really, father, I can't explain anything to 
said Jerry to the exasperation of his father 
am pledged not to divulge a thing in connectior 
my instructions. I probably have gone to< 
already, but it is only reasonable that you s 
know " 

"Indeed, you have told me a lot!" sarcast 
snapped the father. "Only reasonable! B; 
eternal! — But, sir, what do you intend to 
the premises?" 

"To carry out the instructions," answered . 
with affected calmness. "What else could ] 
When you were told of the possibility of me 
ship in The Gemini you offered no objection 
— and you may recall your own words — you to 
to stand for anything and not to flinch. D< 
want me to be branded as a coward — a trait 
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THE SEVENTH PERSON 

weakling — after you actually urged me to 'show the 
Chambers colours' ?" 

Wallace Chambers was floored. He lowered his 
head and began to drum on the arm of the chair 
with his fingers. His eyes lost their fire and be- 
came fixed in a hopeless stare. He was, above all 
things, a philosopher, and he knew that opposition 
to his sbn's plans would — if the "Chambers colours" 
were to continue to fly — be but little short of fool- 
ishness. It took much arguing on Jerry's part, 
however, to reach the point where his father said : 

"Well, if you must, you must, that's all. But it 
is much more than I had bargained for, sir. You 
have my unwilling permission to do as this fool 
society expects you to do, but you must make peace 
with your mother and — Marsylla. How about 
'Marsy,' my boy?" 

"You may leave them both to me, father," said 
Jerry. "As to Marsylla Bayless, you know how I 
feel towards her, and I think you know how she feels 
towards me. I don't love her. It is simply a self- 
iHh notion " 

"Jerry!" The interruption was as fierce as any 
that had ever broken a sentence from the Seventl 
Person. "But as to money?" went on the father ii 
a much milder tone. 

"I'll need no money — now," and Jerry laughe 
aloud. His father's brow wrinkled in amazement. 

"No money ? How in the world do you expect 
keep alive?" 
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YOUNGER COLOURS FEEL THE BREEZE 

Jerry held out his hands and nodded significantly 
at them. 

"Well, well, well," chuckled Mr. Chambers, "if 
that's the case I can't say that I envy you your 
Vacation.' Do you really think you can earn your 
salt — to say nothing about your pepper? Getting 
along in this world of ours, you must remember, 
doesn't mean lifting your voice in a glee club or 
hazing the unsophisticated Freshman." 

"I'll have to exist, that's all — either exist or 
starve." 

"Well, starving, I've been told, is not the best 
thing in the world for one's constitution." 

Wallace Chambers admired the son's spirit, but 
the earnestness of Jerry's purpose chilled him. He 
tried to appear cheerful, but Jerry knew that the 
older "colours" were drooping. 

After thoughtfully running through the mass of 
papers on his desk, he said: "You may do as you 
please, my son. You are old enough to follow the 
dictates of your mind, and I shall not put an ob- 
stacle in your way. If you think the fish is worth 
the bait and trouble of landing it, and you have the 
right kind of a hook, why, go on. I want you to 
feel, however, that I am the real sufferer. You know 
what my business has grown to be and that one 
day it will be all yours. My cherished plans for a de- 
cent vacation are shattered. Here I have given you 
a four-years' course in Spanish, so that you might 
very soon assume charge of my business in Havana. 
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You can speak the language well enough to keep 
them from handing you wooden money and worth- 
less contracts. I am downright sorry and tremen- 
dously disappointed, that's all." There was a 
suggestion of moisture in his eyes when he said 
resignedly, with a wave of his hand: "Run home 
now and make peace with your mother — that unfor- 
tunate daughter of Aquarius, and with — but I am 
not going to talk about her now." 

An hour later Jerry Chambers was home, where, 
in due season, he told his mother what he was ex- 
pected to do to establish his enduring right to his 
Personality in The Gemini. Mrs. Chambers was 
some time in realising that her son was in earnest, 
but when she did realise it she set up a most vigorouf 
opposition, which became stronger and more deter 
mined the longer he argued with her. She d' 
manded to know all the circumstances, but Jer 
true to the doctrine of Rodney Graves, gave 
no satisfaction. At last, she burst into tears 
Jerry's heart was touched to such an exter 
the lump in his throat kept back his word 
long time. 

"Why, oh, why, was I born under / 
she cried in her wretchedness. 

"Really, momsy, that — that wasn't i 
Of course " 

"And your father — a Gemini!" 

Jerry forced a hearty laugh, and ' 
came much lighter when he noticed t 
a smile on her lips. 
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That night Jerry succeeded in obtaining what 
he was magnanimous enough to call her consent, 
through the unwilling assistance of his father, 
who appeared to favour the "experience," as he 
called it. 

"Maybe, Isabella," said Wallace Chambers, "this 
thing will do him good — it will certainly 'do* me 
good. When he gets back — and there may be 
enough of the 'Chambers* in him to get him back 
in some manner, shape, or form — he may, if he 
avails himself of his opportunities, be a moderate 
judge of human nature and the general run of 
things. Of course, we don't count. My pleasure 
in the matter is not to be considered. You and I, 
lovey, will continue to take our week-end jaunts into 
the country and to get back more tired, more worn 
out than when we started." 

Wallace Chambers was among the first of the 
great merchants of the United States to see the 
possibilities of a war with Spain. He beheld a vast 
field in the Far East opening, and he saw the ad- 
vantages of being first in that field — he, like the 
stalwarts who built up an American navy before 
a slow-thinking Congress could determine the whys 
and wherefores, saw years ahead. For three years 
before the arms of the Don and of the Yankee 
clashed he had Jerry studying Spanish. 

"Of course, you are going to see Marsylla to- 
night?" said Mrs. Chambers, after Jerry had said 
something about calling on somebody else, 
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"Not to-night, I guess, mother," he answered 
"Fll see her in time." 

His father frowned at this ; he detected no desire 
at all on the young man's part to visit the girl whom 
he had chosen for his wife. 

"It strikes me," said he, "that you are a bit un- 
reasonable in this. You must be aware of the fact 
that you are displeasing me." 

Jerry, realising that in this instance at least 
wisdom was the better part of valour, hastened to 
say that he would go to see Marsylla Bayless first 
of all. 

"Perhaps, Jerry," said Mrs. Chambers, after her 
husband had left their presence, "you do not care 
for Marsylla as you might if she were anybody else, 
but you know that your father likes her, and it is 
just as well to humour him for a time. It can f 
no real harm." 

"You are right, mother," said he. "Marsylk 
I always shall be the best of friends, but — b' 
is not the one for me and I know I am not ' 
for her. Father seems more determined tl 
that I must come to his way of thinking, 
the only case in which I have ever found \ 
unreasonable." 

"But you will go to see her — to-nig T 

"Right away;" and fifteen minutes 1/ 
enth Person was almost pushing him? 
magnificent house on the avenue beyr 

Wallace Chambers and Bernar' 
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princes in the world of expanding commerce, and 
their interests often conflicted because of their simi- 
larity. Both were reaching out to the new fields, 
and Chambers knew that so long as Bayless* 
strength and position were so strong his great de- 
sires of conquest could not be gratified. He deemed 
himself the wiser, more resourceful business man, 
and he figured that a linking of the two families 
by the marriage tie would afford him the opportu- 
nity that might enable him eventually to wield the 
sceptre of mastery. 

Away back in the grammar-school days Marsylla 
Bayless, now a vivacious social butterfly, plighted 
her troth to Gerard Chambers. In the years that 
followed the ways parted, but each was actually 
forced to affect a relationship that was more than 
that of mere friendship. Marsylla yearned for a 
title of higher sounding than "Mrs." Still, she felt 
that she could trifle with Jerry's affections, which 
she imagined were of the soundest sort. It is barely 
possible that Jerry had been hypocritical in his at- 
tentions towards her at times. 

Marsylla's greeting was coated with the sugar of 
make-believe. She tried to impress upon Jerry that 
she was too happy for adequate expression. She 
acted like the creature who had a heart in a hand 
and a soul wrapped around it. 

"Through school at last, and now for the cruel, 
cruel world," said she, as they sat on a davenport 
in the mellow light of a shaded table-lamp. "You 
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must now feel indeed that you have entered into 
man's estate. What are your plans?" 

Jerry had determined to humour his father as 
much as he consistently could, but he also was 
equally determined to let her know that he was not 
dangling at the end of her string. 

"I think Fll be going away for a time," said he. 

"To the beach?" 

"Oh, perhaps. Fll be gone for at least two years 
— and maybe longer. I may have a world of fun." 

"Two years?" she said in surprise, and her pretty 
brow wrinkled. "Why, Jerry, you — you never have 
mentioned this to me " 

"I really haven't told anybody about my plans. 
Even father and mother knew nothing of my plans 
until to-day." 

"I should think that — that you might have told 
me," and she felt depressed. 

"Oh, perhaps," in the most indifferent way. "I 
didn't think it would be tremendously interesting 
As a matter of fact, I was putting in about all n 
time getting that sheep-skin, you know. When 
fellow gets within hailing distance of a diplomr 
doesn't " 

"I am disappointed, hurt," she pouted. 

He filled his pipe, his custom by her perm' 
and soon was sending rings of smoke in the f 

'TTou can't imagine how well you are 
Marsy," he said after a time, glancing a 
brandt on the wall. This cut her to the qi 
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had suddenly come to a realisation that Jerry Cham- 
bers, handsomer and manlier than she had ever seen 
him before, was not securely fastened to her string. 

"Jerry, you once said that I — that I — " and 
she startled him by breaking into sobs. 

"Here, here, little girl, don't — don't — " and he 
was so surprised that he could not complete his 
sentence intelligently. He laid his pipe down and 
patted her hand. He was completely taken aback. 
Had he, after all, been deceived in her? Did she 
really love him? His heart softened. "Why, of 
course, Marsy," he stumbled on, "I meant — meant 
to " 

She sprang to her feet and sent a flash of fire 
from her big brown eyes and started across the 
floor. 

"You said you loved me," she cried, "and you — 
you don't love me ! I never want to see you again !" 

Before he had a chance to say anything she was 
running up the stairs to her room. He stood in 
the middle of the floor for a minute, dazed, stunned. 
He stared at the portieres which had swallowed her 
from his view, and then half unconsciously went to 
the hallway and picked up his hat. Pausing just 
a moment, he cast back a burning glance and soon 
was in the open air, the door closing sharply be- 
hind him. As he walked briskly down the moonlit 
avenue his mind was awhirl. 

"By gad," he said to himself, "I wish I were 
going to-morrow! I'll show father!" 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE CLASHING OF THE COLOUES 

Wallace Chambees was alone on the porch when 
Jerry returned home. He looked at his watch and 
was surprised that his son had been away for such 
a short time. 

"Wasn't she at home?" he asked. 

"She was," answered Jerry, as he started briskly 
towards the door. 

"You made a short stay, I must say, after being 
away from her for so long," went on the father. 

"Perhaps I remained too long," almost snapped 
the Seventh Person, and his hand gripped the knob 
hard. 

"Wait a minute," said Mr. Chambers ; "I wish to 
talk with you." 

"I prefer not to discuss " 

"/ prefer to discuss," interrupted the father 
sternly. "Are you trying to be bull-headed about 
this thing, sir?" 

"No — I am not," angrily returned Jerry. Hi 
patience was going fast. 

"You certainly are displeasing me greatly. I T 
longer can doubt that you find pleasure in your 
tions. You must not imagine, sir, that I am t< 
trifled " 
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"Father, I think I am capable of doing some of 
my own thinking now," was the heated retort. 
Jerry's cheeks were aflame and his blood was boiling. 

"Ungrateful " 

"Unreasonable — " and Jerry checked himself as 
quickly as he had checked his irate father. 

Wallace Chambers was so angry that he brought 
his teeth together hard and clenched his hands. For 
a moment his tongue burned the words that came. 

"You may go to your room now," he Anally said, 
forcing calmness. "But I shall have something to 
say later on, remember." 

"If you insist on saying something, father, say 
it now." 

"You know well enough how I feel towards Mar- 
sylla Bayless." 

"And you know how I feel." 

"Again are you unreasonable. You will not lis- 
ten. You are fighting against the best thing that 
fate has in store for you. You are more than 
independent — you are downright bull-headed, sir!" 
Again the blood surged in the father's veins, and 
again the ire and resentment flared up in Jerry. 

"I do not love Marsylla Bayless," snapped Jerry, 
"and the match you would have made would be a 
curse to both of us." 

"Again I say you are unreasonable; you are dis- 
pleasing me mightily," and the father's tone had an 
ominous ring. 

"I am no longer a boy, father." 
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"You may go to your room !" half cried the father. 
"Let this stubbornness wear off and you'll come to 
see that your father is right — that the college-bred 
youngster is wrong." 

Jerry went to his room with brain afire, and in 
a few minutes, from a reclining position on the 
couch, he was rushing clouds of smoke across the 
room. There was but one thing to do — to acquiesce 
to his father's way of thinking or to take a de- 
termined stand against it. Then thoughts of the 
future flashed across his brain. It was a question 
now of the supremacy of "colours" — of the old and 
the new. Which should triumph? 

"I said I'd show father," he angrily mumbled as 
he sprang to his feet, "and I'll do it !" 

He heard two strokes from the old clock down- 
stairs before he finally fell to sleep. The first faint 
light of morning aroused his troubled senses, and 
he arose and went into the street. He walked to a 
small park a few blocks away, where he brought him- 
self as nearly as possible to a calm, dispassionate 
way of thinking over the matter. His father and 
mother were at the breakfast-table when he re- 
turned. 

"Sleep well, Jerry?" asked Mr. Chambers. 

"Not very," answered Jerry. 

"Bed too new?" 

"Perhaps." 

"Did you have pleasant dreams in your old room, 
Jerry?" asked his mother. 
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"Really, I don't think I slept long enough to have 
a dream." 

Wallace Chambers smiled and Jerry fidgeted in 
his chair. 

The last day of the influence of the Sign of Gem- 
ini was but a few days off. Jerry all along had 
felt that he would have difficulty in beginning the 
first month of his absence, and he determined that 
he could not act too quickly in laying his prelimi- 
nary "strings." 

Towards three o'clock in the afternoon he went 
to the foot of South Street, where freighters of all 
nations were moored. He walked along the docks 
until he reached a place where the boats were scat- 
tered and not numerous. He stopped at one of 
the piers, where he accosted an old, pleasant-faced 
tar. 

"Anybody around here need an extra man?" 
Jerry asked. 

"By golly," laughed the sailor, "there don't seem 
to be no end to you fellows that want places. You're 
the tenth that's been 'long to-day lookin' to ship. 
There ain't a vacancy anywhere, I'll warrant. This 
is the time when everything's taken. There's a heap 
more men 'n there's places for 'em. But say," and 
he cast his eyes over the young collegian, "you don't 
look like one that wants to ship. You're too trim 
and tidy." 

"Don't count too strongly on appearances," 
smiled Jerry. "I probably want to go to sea more 
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than any of the other fellows that have been along 
here." 

" 'Pears like you could buy passage to any port." 

"So I could. But I must earn my way. I must 
go to sea for a month and land on another continent. 
Seems strange, doesn't it?" 

"It does that. What's up?" 

"Oh, nothing much to——" 

"Trouble?" 

"No trouble that would drive me away. You see, 
I — I am under contract to earn my way at sea for 
a month — lost a bet, you know." 

"Never shipped before?" 

"I have never been on a freight vessel in my life, 
and never on anything more pretentious than a 
Sound steamer." 

"By golly, there don't seem to be much hope for 
you. Scores o' young fellows that know all abor 
shippin' can't get places." 

Jerry went across to fc saloon and bought a q 
of whiskey, which he presented to the old sailr 

"Just to show there is no hard feelin 
laughed, as he handed him the bottle. He w 
to leave when the old man's brow became 
in thought. Presently, the sailor said, fe< 

"Know what a supercargo is?" 

"No." 

"Well, a supercargo's one that goes 
ment o' goods — looks after it, and 
know." 
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"He doesn't have to possess much knowledge 
of shipping, then?" asked the much interested 
Jerry. 

"He don't have to know the difference 'tween a 
spar 'n' a mizzen-mast. He's a good sort like a 
passenger." 

"Do you know of any one that needs a super- 
cargo? I'll make you a present of a dozen bottles 
of the best liquor in that saloon if you can put me 
in touch with such a fellow. Yes, sir, if you can 
get me on a boat that's bound for some foreign 
shore and takes its time about it, I'll tack on a 
twenty-dollar gold piece besides." 

"That's worth tryin' for," said the tar, knocking 
the ashes from his pipe. "I have a cap'n in mind 
that might be able to use a supercargo. We'll jus' 
try, anyway, and if nothin' comes of it, why, there 
won't be a heap lost." 

At the expiration of an hour Jerry and the old 
sailor approached the pier of the Sister Mary, an 
old freighter of the smaller type, over in the Erie 
basin. 

"Cap'n Hank Bulger's about ready to take the 
Mary out," said Jerry's companion, "and it's 
barely possible he might have room for you. I 
don't think he had a supercargo yestiddy." 

The sailor led Jerry to the cabin of the vessel, 
where the captain, a gray-whiskered man of about 
fifty-five, was reading. At the sight of the two the 
captain shouted out in a deep bass voice: 
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"Swallowm* swordfish, Steve! what fetches you 
'round? I thought you cleared this mornin' !" 

"Waitin' over till to-morrow," said Steve (Jerry 
never learned his surname). "Hank, I've got a 
young fellow here that wants to go out with you. 
He's likely enough, I think. Did the cuss you was 
'spectin' show up?" 

"No, damned little liar — went back on his word," 
answered Captain Bulger hotly. "I'd about con- 
cluded to do without this time, Steve." Addressing 
Jerry, he added: "Want to ship?" 

"My friend here spoke about a supercargo " 

"Oh, I per-ceive," said Bulger, glancing signifi- 
cantly at Steve. 

"You might do worse, Hank," said Steve, who 
was beginning to feel the effects of the whiskey 
Jerry had given him. "I think he's constructed o' 
the seasoned timber. You'll do me a favour if yor 
can find a berth for him." 

Captain Bulger and Steve went to the other 
of the cabin and talked in a low tone for se\ 
minutes. Jerry did a deal of wondering, but 
each succeeding moment his hopes rose higher. 

"Are you willin' to put up with a heap?' 
tioned the captain, returning to Jerry, w 
keen eyes almost pierced. 

"I am willing to put up with almost 
enthusiastically answered the Seventh F 

"Well, I'll give you a trial," said 
thinking hard. "You can act as sup< 
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Mary. You wouldn't be worth a strand o' sea- 
weed at shipping and I ain't on the lookout for or- 
naments jus' now. The Mary pulls in her ropes 
at half after seven in the mornin'." 

The announcement that the Sister Mary would 
start to sea the following morning sent a thrill over 
Jerry and caused his heart to beat hard and fast. 
He was too excited at the moment to consider the 
result of an interview with the folks at home. 

"There ain't much pay, you know — on'y enough 
to buy your tobacco and get drunk once in a while 
— if you get a chance," said Bulger. 

"I don't care much about the money end of it," 
said the exuberant Seventh Person. "All I want 
is to get to another continent and be on the sea at 
least a month." 

"The Mary will be movin* for more *n a month, 
most likely," said Bulger. 4 *I reckon you'd best 
think twice before takin' me up on this proposition, 
for " 

"Oh, I'll go," said Jerry. "Where is the boat 
bound for?" 

"She'll stick her. nose straight across," half 
frowned the captain. 

"And her cargo?" 

"Guns — arms for a military school. Remember, 
the Mary ain't much in the habit o' waitin' for 
anything 'r anybody," the captain added as he 
started to walk away with Steve, "and if you ain't 
here prompt you'll get left." 
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Jerry gave Steve twenty dollars and then started 
home. He had a hard time bringing himself to a 
realisation of the situation. His enthusiasm was 
running very high and his eyes reflected the excite- 
ment that raged within him. 

That night he told his parents of what fate had 
offered, and they both quailed at the thought of 
the reality. After long argument, in which the 
father endeavoured, "on behalf of mother ," to dis- 
suade Jerry from such an early departure, and in 
which Jerry insisted he must go, Wallace Cham- 
bers' colours" flew into the air. It was not, how- 
ever, until Mrs. Chambers had gone to her room, 
almost heart-broken, that he gave vent to his fury. 

"You have decided to go," he snapped, "and J 
shall tie no string to you, nor will you tie a strir 
to me. Have you given thought to what I had 
say last night?" 

"Father, if you will but listen — " began J' 
pleadingly. 

"I want an answer," sternly. 

"What shall I say?" 

"Say that you will seek to marry Mars 
less." 

"Let me think " 

"Answer!" 

"No ! I will not make such a promi 
fire was flashing from Jerry's eyes. 

"Make it now or not at all." 

"Then, not at all!" 
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Wallace Chambers, almost beyond control of his 
will, went into the house without another word. 
Jerry followed and asked that he say nothing to 
his mother about what had passed between them. 

"This is our affair," said his father in a chilling 
tone. "She need know nothing about it," 
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CHAPTER V 

THE "SISTER MARY" GOES TO SEA 

With his mother's sobbed blessing and his father's 
strained words of parting ringing in his ears, Jerry 
Chambers boarded the old ship Sister Mary a few 
minutes after seven o'clock the next morning. In 
his pockets was twenty-five dollars in money and in 
a small satchel were clothing and other things not 
exceeding a total value of twenty-five dollars. Cap- 
tain Bulger was gruffly issuing orders up forward, 
but his face lost its sternness when he saw Jerry. 

"On time, I see," said he. "I reckon you've made 
a good enough start." 

"Where are we bound for, captain?" prompt 
asked Jerry, who had been in a stew of wonder a f 
the vessel's destination. 

"I'll tell you all about it as soon as I get t 
said the captain. With this on his lips he st 
across the deck. 

Jerry took his satchel into the dingy oV 
returning almost immediately to the deck, 
hands were busy in final preparation fr 
parture. He further worked his wa 
officer's good graces by volunteering h" 
but the grizzled old salt suggested t 
be more serviceable out of the way o 
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knew what to do and how to do it. He went up 
forward, away from the other men, and, lighting his 
pipe, fell to picturing the possibilities of his re- 
markable adventure. The longer his eyes looked in 
the direction of Kis old home the more strongly did 
he realise the sacrifice he was making to earn an 
enduring right to his Personality. 

"I did my level best to make peace with father," 
he mused, "but," and the spirit of resentment again 
flared up, "he wouldn't let me. He was the unrea- 
sonable one." Although he felt that his action was 
justified, he went to sea with a new love for Wallace 
Chambers. 

As the old vessel glided away from her pier a 
spirit akin to remorse and despondency seized him, 
and he went to the cabin in order to escape seeing 
his beloved New York fade from his view. Sitting 
at the captain's table, he started to read a novel, 
but the book had no charm for him. He was alone 
until the boat was well away from the Hook, when 
Captain Bulger joined him. 

"What's your name?" asked the captain, draw- 
ing up a chair and reaching for a bottle of whiskey. 

"Gerard Chambers — they call me 'Jerry* for 
short." 

"Well, Jerry, I've got time to talk about this 
trip now." He filled a tumbler almost full of liquor 
and cocked his feet upon the table. 

"I am all ears," said Jerry, leaning forward. 

"Well, sir, the Mary ain't bound for no port 
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straight across and them guns below ain't meant for 
no trainin' school !" 

Jerry was a picture of startled interest. His 
eyes were wide open and his lower lip was down. 
The captain wore something of a guilty smile. 

"The guns are not for a training-school ?" Jerry 
exclaimed. 

"No, sir- — ee! Them guns are meant for some- 
thin' more 'n mere school kids. I don't reckon they'll 
ever be introduced to blank ca'tridges." The old 
sailor looked thoughtfully at the floor for a minute 
and then added: "I reckon you know all the world 
ain't as peaceable as the U. S. A., don't you?" 

'*I suppose there are strifes somewhere," said 
Jerry, his mind whirling. 

"Well, to come right down to the fine p'int," went 
on the captain in a business-like tone, "this bor 
'n' me's engaged in a little movement that ain't j T 
o' the sort to appeal f av'bly to the U. S. gov'ir 
The guns are goin' to the enemies of a gov' 
that's friendly with her. Understand? Tl 
goin' to the rebels in Urania — far down in 
America." 

"To the Uranian insurrectionists?" gaspe 
dropping his pipe to the table and staring 
the smiling captain. 

'That's the trick perzackly," answe 
with a smack of the lips. 

"Who — who is shipping the guns?" 

"Hank Bulger o 9 the Sister Mar 
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Mary are known a tarnal sight better in South 
American waters than we are in the Erie basin. 
Herrero Barado, the head o' the Uranian rebels, 
dickered with me to fetch him two cargoes o' guns. 
The fust lot was delivered about four month ago." 

"Go on, go on," half cried Jerry, with no inten- 
tion to interrupt. 

"I buy up the guns on my own hook." 

"And assume all responsibility ?" 

"I'm not entirely responsible for my supercargo. 
You see, he takes some chances hisse'f. You was 
looking for excitement?" 

"Some, perhaps," floundered the Seventh Person. 
"Who was in charge of the other cargo?" 

"A nice young fellow — a little more hardened 'n 
you, I reckon." 

"Why isn't he in charge of this lot? He had the 
experience."- 

"Well, Til tell you, Jerry. Things didn't go just 
accordin* to programme last time. To come right 
down flat, we was s'prised. I had arranged with 
Barado to land the guns on the main coast, about 
a hundered mile below Pandaro, the capital, but 
there must 'a' been a cat at the rat-hole. The 
gov'ment got wind o' the deal and set about to spile 
our plans. It near done it, too. We managed to 
land the guns, but just as we was takin' off the last 
boxes one o* the gov'ment's gunboats come down 
on us. We was in a position to move at short no- 
tice, and we pulled away as fast as we could. The 
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gunboat kept gettin' closer V closer, and I'd about 
give up hope o' gettin' away. She sent a pill across 
our bow, and just as I was givin' orders to slow 
down, I noticed the chaser check up suddenly. I 
took a long chance and sprinted. We got away. 
The gunboat busted an engine, we jedged, and that 
was the on'y thing that saved our hides from per- 
foration. It was a great streak o' luck !" 

There was a gleam of triumph in his eyes and 
he shook his head emphatically. Jerry's mouth was 
open and his eyes were like burning coals. 

"And 'the fellow in charge of the guns?" he asked. 

"He was on shore when we steamed away." 
' "And now " 

"We ain't seen him since, but" — with a little 
chuckle — "we bet he's runnin' yet." 

"Captain Bulger," said Jerry stoutly, "what am 
I expected to do in connection with this enter- 
prise?" 

"You're the supercargo, of course." 

"And what does that mean — in full?" 

"Watch the guns — if they need watchin', ar 
that they get into proper hands." 

"Won't the government of Urania be sha 
the lookout for this boat?" 

"The Mary wasn't the Mary last time, 
the Spartan then, and we changed the na 
venience's sake. But there ain't goin ; 
trouble this time, Jerry. We're goin' 
guns on a little island — called Ringo 
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mile off the upper coast. You ain't weakenin', are 
you?" 

"And, captain, if I should decline to act in this 
capacity?" 

"But you ain't goin' to decline — now," smiled the 
captain most convincingly. Jerry's philosophy was 
quick to overcome his excitement and to disguise the 
fear that was within him. He determined to employ 
his diplomacy in dealing with the filibuster. 

"Did you say weakening?" he laughed with af- 
fected bravado. "Well, I should say not! I sup; 
pose I can make a pretty hard try at what you ex- 
pect me to do. Still, I must confess that I had not 
bargained for this." 

"You must certainly think hard o' me," said the 
captain; "but you are sensible enough to know I 
couldn't 'a' told you about it on shore. I didn't 
know who you were; and, comin' right down to it, 
I don't know who you are now." 

"How did you manage to get away with these 
guns?" 

"By a leetle twist o* the wreest," chuckled the 
captain. "We cleared for Havre with a cargo o* 
merchandize !" 

"Am I expected to collect for the guns on this 
island?" 

"You're simply to get a receipt. That won't be 
hard, and as soon as I get it we'll nose right back." 

Jerry thought hard for a full minute, and, while 
he realised the possible dangers, his spirit of philoso- 
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phy gave him strength and courage to display it. 
He was, naturally, brave and fearless — some have 
said that all Gemini persons are brave and fearless 
— but he would have been infinitely more comfortable 
if the duty before him did not carry with it such 
strong possibilities. He felt much as a rat in a trap. 

"Of course, I may count on your full assistance?" 

"Most certain," said Bulger in great assurance. 
"You ain't awful sorry you took the contract, are 
you?" 

" 'Contract* is a little strong," laughed Jerry, 
"but I can't say that I am downright sorry." 

"That's the spirit — it's a heap stronger *n I 
thought it would be. Make yourse'f at home and 
everything '11 come out to your entire satisfaction. 
Why, lad, it's a treat for you." 

"But, captain, tell me — won't our government 
learn of this some time — and isn't there the poss*' 
bility of unpleasantness?" 

"Young man, the U. S. A. ain't my gov'ment, ' 
to be frank with you, I don't care a whoop in 
hell what it does. I ain't afeared of it." 

"You're not an American?" 

"Never was — never will be." 

"What is your country?" 

"Advertisin' dorCt always pay," chuckle/ 



CHAPTER VI 

Bulger's heart and jerry's spirit 

It was after midnight when Jerry went to his 
narrow bunk. For an hour or more he tossed about 
with a nervousness that was almost chilling. In a 
moment of his wildest emotion, he half determined 
to attempt an escape from the old vessel, but an 
after-thought assured him that the wily captain 
had planned to keep him under watch all the time. 

"He never would have told me as much," he mused, 
"if he didn't intend that I should remain with him 
to the finish. It would be taking my life in my 
hands to try to get away now. He would not stop 
at anything. I suppose I ought to be satisfied with 
what fate has dealt out to me; but I wish I never 
had heard of Bulger and his Mary." 

Before he finally fell asleep, he was reconciled to 
his fate, and just before his uneasy mind found 
temporary relief, he was experiencing, in a degree, 
the sensation of actually yearning for the climax 
to this phase of his extraordinary adventure. 

He was on deck at the first gray tint of dawn. 
Here and there members of the small crew were 
sleeping in blankets that served as both beds and 
coverings. The old boat was moving along at what 
seemed to him snail-pace. The shore was barely 
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visible. Jerry was standing against the railing, his 
eyes fixed on the dim streaks in the east, when Cap- 
tain Bulger came on deck. 

"Well!" exclaimed the captain. "Fm s'prised to 
find you up so early. Even Mother Carey's chickens 
ain't off their roosts yet. Didn't you sleep well?" 

"I don't think I did. A bunk is a bit new to me, 
you know." 

"Sure it wasn't worry that kept you from restin' 
well?" 

"I think not — that is, not exactly worry. Still, 
I must confess that I did an unusual amount of 
thinking." 

"I don't wonder at that. If you'd V said you 
hadn't I'd 'a' reckoned you and truth wasn't on the 
most intimate terms. But, Jerry, you needn't lose 
a wink o' sleep over this thing. Take my word for 
that. You will get to likin' this sort o' life, just 
as we all like it, and then you wouldn't swap places 
with the Prince o' Flanders. My word for that, 
Jerry." 

"We are moving very slowly." 

"But we've loads o' time, and I want to be sparin' 
with the coal." 

"When do you expect to reach Ringo Island?" 

"Maybe in five weeks. We'll put in three or four 
times — onc£ at Havana, where I'll be able to tell you 
more definite about things that interest you most." 

Jerry drank his strong coffee with Captain Hank 
Bulger half an hour later. Notwithstanding the as- 
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surance he had given, the officer was certain that he 
detected signs of worry and apprehension in the 
young man's manners. After a time he said: 

"Lad, Pm gettin' more V more to the belief that 
you ain't feelin' just as chipper as you might — 
'cause o' worryin' about what's ahead of us. I like 
you fust rate, and I ain't goin' to do nothin' that '11 
rub too hard ag'in the grain. I think you're square 
all 'round; and the more I've been thinkin' about 
deceivin' you the more I've been hankerin' for a 
way to polish up my conscience. You should 'a' 
known before we started just where you was goin' 
and what you'd be expected to do. But you know 
I didn't know you from Adam's off ox, and I ain't 
got your full pedigree yet. Still, I believe you're 
o' the right sort, and I'm goin' to take a chance. 
If you want to leave this boat at Havana you can ; 
there'll be no strings tied to you. Do you want to 
leave the Mary?" 

The surprise that came to Jerry robbed him of his 
power of speech for a moment, and before he could 
say anything the captain went on: 

"Course, you'd be expected to play fair. If you'd 
take the trouble to talk about my movement our 
sailin' mightn't be the most pleasant thing in the 
world. Nobody off this boat, 'ceptin' Steve and a 
couple o' other friends o' mine in New York, knows 
anything about the mission o' the Mary. You know 
it ain't too late to get word down to the Uranian 
gov'ment. You understand what I'm drivin' at?*' 
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Jerry's mind was jumbled. Here was the oppor- 
tunity that he had almost prayed for in the night, 
and now that it came unsolicited he hardly knew 
what to do with it. His first impulse was to accept 
the captain's generous offer, but it expired under 
the weight of the thought that if he did not remain 
on the Sister Mary he might never reach a foreign 
shore on another continent under the conditions in- 
volved in the Message of Destiny. 

"I'll stick with you, captain!" he almost shouted, 
the excited emotions raging wildly within him. 
"You may count on me to the finish !" 

"Good!" cried the captain, extending his hand, 
which Jerry gripped firmly as he brought his teeth 
together in determination. "And you'll be glad of 
it, I'll warrant." 

Jerry's heart brightened and he was actually 
happy. His spirit of adventure now was thoroughly 
aroused, and he longed for the exciting times that 
he felt sure were ahead of him. 

"I don't believe father thought I had the spunk 
to stand pat," he thought when he was alone. "This 
is the chance to open his eyes, blessed old fellow." 

The Sister Mary kept close to shore all the way 
down to Havana, where the second of the stops was 
made. It was two weeks to the day after leaving 
New York that the old craft slowly glided into the 
harbour of the Cuban metropolis, where several days 
were spent in recoaling. On the second day, Captain 
Bulger communicated with a representative of the 
Uranian revolutionists — Sefior Emilio Chahara, re- 
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ceiving from him final instructions for the landing 
of the guns on Ringo Island. 

On the rest of the trip the course was well out 
at sea, the rocky outlines of the northern parts of 
South America coming to view only at intervals of 
days at a time. Jerry had become a great favourite 
with everybody on board — from Captain Bulger to 
"Snowflake," the old coloured cook. At night he 
sang his college songs and played the first mate's 
banjo better than it ever before had been played. 
At the end of the fifth week out of the Erie basin 
he was, apparently, as seasoned as any of the old tars 
with whom he was associated. Instead of wearing 
off with time, the novelty and adventure of the thing 
became more attractive. All the time the Sister 
Mary crept along slowly, the captain using the 
jury-rig as much as possible in order to save fuel. 

On the fourth night after the fifth week out of 
New York the captain called Jerry into the cabin, 
and his manner, almost nervous in its earnestness, 
told Jerry that he was to hear something of impor- 
tance. The two sat at a table, and, after pouring 
out some liquor for himself, Bulger said: 

"Lad, we'll be in sight o' Ringo by dusk to-mor- 
row, if everything goes well. Have you anything 
to suggest?" 

Jerry had known that Ringo Island was not far 
distant, but the definite announcement that it would 
come into view the following evening sent a thrill of 
excitement over his body. 
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"No suggestion at all, captain," he answered. "I 
am ready to act on your instructions." 

"Well, then, we'll make final preparations in the 
mornin' — get the guns in shape to put into the small 
boats. Chahara told me to swing around to the nor'- 
west p'int o' the island till we come to a protrudin' 
cliff. There'll be a white sheet stuck up there. 
That's where the guns will be landed. The water 
there is shallower than I thought, and we'll not be 
able to get closer 'n half a mile o' the place." 

The two remained on deck until after midnight 
talking over the plans. At last Jerry said: 

"Captain, I am going to see that those guns are 
properly landed and to come back to you with a re- 
ceipt for them if it lies within my power to get it. 
But there is a possibility that, in view of what Cha- 
hara said about the shallow water, we might have 
some difficulty. You know it will take a long time to 
finish the job. If anything should go wrong, and 
we should be parted in some way, I wish you would 
make it a point to " 

"To hunt you up?" provided the captain, lightly. 

"Yes, in a way. I want you to see that I don't 
stay on that island forever." 

"I understand, lad." 

"And, captain," Jerry went on after a little 
thought, taking a pencil and an envelope from his 
pocket, "I'll just give you the address of my father 
in New York, in case " 

"You'd best be goin' to your bunk, Jerry," laughed 
the captain ; "you're gettin* sort o 9 sentimental." 
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THE SURPRISE AT BINGO ISLAND 

"There ! To the left a leetle, Jerry ! Look sharp ! 
Don't you see?" said Captain Bulger, peering 
through his glasses from the hurricane deck late in 
the afternoon of the next day. 

Jerry quickly brought his glasses to the direction 
indicated and looked intently for a moment. 

"It looks like a heavy haze," said he. 

"That's Ringo! We'll make it in three hour." 

Jerry remained on the hurricane deck until the 
ragged outlines of the island could be distinguished 
plainly. It was still quite light, and the captain 
ordered the steam shut down for a time. A stiff wind 
was blowing and the water was choppy, making the 
Sister Mary restless and uneasy. Jerry naturally 
was excited, despite the fact that he tried to keep cool 
and composed, and when the order came to put on 
steam again his heart beat wildly. The sky was as 
clear as a crystal, to the utter disappointment of 
Bulger. It was about 6 o'clock when the vessel 
crept to within a mile of the shore. Here she was 
swung around and all eyes were on the lookout for 
the white sheet on the cliff. In order that the signal 
might not be overlooked, three of the small boats 
were sent closer to land. The ship went on slowly 
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for about two miles farther, when the captain sud- 
denly ordered all steam off. 

"The first boat sees it!" shouted Bulger, unable 
to conceal his excitement. "See, it's signalin' yet! 
This is the place, and — yes, sir — ee, I can see the 
sheet myse'f now ! Right straight over there, Jerry ; 
see that spot high up — that white spot?" 

Jerry brought his glasses to play on the object 
indicated and kept them there a full minute. 

"That must be the sheet," said he, moving nerv- 
ously. "And, see! There are some men moving 
about down below it! We're expected!" 

Captain Bulger looked long, finally exclaiming: 

"Barado's men, as I live ! This business is movin' 
along like it was on greased lightnin\" 

The small boat had signalled the captain that the 
revolutionists were there to receive the guns, and was 
headed for the Sister Mary. Within a few minutes 
the other boats had returned. 

"Lower all boats," ordered Bulger, "and pack the 
guns on as fast as possible. We'll be through with 
this thing before we get started." 

The eight small boats were quickly loaded and 
manned to start to the island. The captain had 
difficulty in keeping his men on the ship until it be- 
came darker. The delay was irritating to Jerry, 
who was assigned to the first boat that was to start 
in. Time and time again he urged that the move 
be begun. After a while a small boat was seen to 
put out from shore, and all eyes on the Sister Mary 
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watched it as it neared hailing distance. Captain 
Bulger spoke it in Spanish, which Jerry understood. 

The man at the bow called out excitedly, and both 
Bulger and Jerry turned deathly pale. 

"The hell you say!" roared Bulger, forgetting 
that the man in the boat did not understand English. 
Then, in Spanish, he spoke rapidly and excitedly for 
several minutes, being interrupted frequently by the 
man from the shore, who was to receive the guns for 
Barado. The small boat started back, and Captain 
Bulger turned sharply and paced across the deck, 
his head down in deep thought. It was plain to 
everybody that he was much disturbed. Jerry was 
close at his heels. 

"What — what does it all mean, captain?" he asked. 

"We are expected!" answered Bulger, and the 
big veins in his neck stood out. "The Uranian gov'- 
ment has learned o 9 this movement and it's on the 
lookout sharp ! Barado's man says to hurry, hurry, 
hurry! At first he urged that I give it up, but I 
kicked like a stung shark at that. Them guns have 
got to be landed — and this very day ! There's fifty 
or sixty rebels ashore waitin' for 'em. They're keep- 
in' pretty much to 'emselves, for the gov'ment's gun- 
boat Cristobal is in these waters — just where, they 
don't seem to know. But it's near, that's certain." 

Jerry was quick to bring himself together and 
face the inevitable, and, with teeth firmly set and 
his greatest courage buoyed up, he urged that there 
be no further delay in taking the guns to the island. 
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Captain Bulger could not refrain from commenting 
on the young man's fearlessness. 

Jerry went ashore with the first boatload of guns, 
accompanied by four sailors. He had been in- 
structed to remain on shore until all the guns had 
been sent away in the boats. 

As the boats were returning to the vessel after 
the third trip in, Captain Bulger, who was keenly 
watching from the hurricane deck, uttered an ex- 
clamation of horror. For an instant his blood was 
frozen, his senses paralysed. 

Stealing down the shore was a low, rakish black 
craft headed straight for the Sister Mary. She had 
come from a point less than four miles away. Bul- 
ger caught the attention of the men in the returning 
boats, and they laid full strength to the oars. 

As soon as the last set of sailors had scrambled 
over the side of the vessel the steam was high and 
great clouds of black smoke were rolling from the 
weather-stained funnel. The ship was swung around 
sharply to the open and every ounce of steam put on. 
The intruder was bearing down fast, and the rugged 
Bulger's heart almost stood still. There seemed to 
be no possibility of escape, and in a moment of wild 
rage he determined to keep away from the chaser as 
long as possible and then, to prevent capture, scuttle 
and burn the Sister Mary. There was a puff of white 
smoke from the ominous-looking craft and then a 
spout of water to the old boat's stern. Captain Bul- 
ger knew that the range was too great for accuracy, 
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but that it would be a matter of only a short time 
until the government's scout would be near enough 
to do damage. He watched the approach of the little 
warship and cursed as only a seasoned sailor can 
curse. Closer and closer the gunboat came, gaining 
with every turn of the propeller. With a shout that 
could be heard in almost every part of the vessel, 
Bulger ordered the men to prepare for setting the 
ship on fire. Then, before the men had time to 
respond, he observed that the chaser was turning 
around. The order was countermanded, and the old 
captain's hopes rose high. The scout had seen lights 
on the shore, and, to Bulger's utmost surprise, it 
gave up the chase for the Sister Mary and started 
straight for the island. She knew the waters of 
Ringo well and she ploughed through the choppy 
waves until she was within a quarter of a mile from 
land. Then, under the protection of her guns, boat- 
load after boatload of Uranian marines started in. 

Jerry Chambers was the only one of the Sister 
Mary's flock ashore! 

The insurrectionists were practically helpless to 
resist, and, panic-stricken, they abandoned the guns, 
for which they possessed no ammunition, and ran 
madly to the heavy thicket. The marines were 
wading through the shallow water, guns in hand, 
before many of the revolutionists succeeded in reach- 
ing the dense growth of bushes, and those in the fore 
were beginning to shoot. 

Jerry Chambers was witless for a time, and, in his 
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uncontrollable excitement, simply ran along the 
shore line, not knowing whither to go. He was a 
target for the shots of the marines, some of whom 
were near enough to make their voices distinctly 
heard by him. 

Brought to a shocking realisation of his position, 
Jerry started towards the nearest thicket, which 
was fully fifty yards away. He had gone less than 
forty feet when he felt a tingling sensation in the 
calf of his right leg. He ran a few feet farther, and 
then the leg seemed to become paralysed. It would 
serve him no longer. Exhausted, he sank to the 
ground and tried to drag himself along. Then his 
eyes closed and his senses were gone. 

When he regained consciousness he was sur- 
rounded by half a dozen swarthy-looking men in the 
soiled white clothing of the Uranian marines, all 
talking at the same time in the most excited manner. 
It was a long time before he could appreciate his 
situation. At the first thought of the awful reality, 
he asked : 

"Where am I?" His words were in English, and 
those about him simply stared blankly at him. Then 
he put the question in Spanish. 

"You are a prisoner in the hands of the Uranian 
government — on board the gunboat Cristobal," 
snapped a fierce-eyed man in the uniform of an 
officer. "Your trick failed, as we knew it would fail, 
and now you will pay the penalty." 

The pain in Jerry's leg was so intense that beads 
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of cold perspiration stood out on his brow — so ex- 
cruciating that the officer's ominous words carried 
no dread to him. 

"Tell me," he went on weakly and with greater 
evidence of his physical suffering, "where the Sister 
Mary and Captain Bulger are?" 

"We let them go," responded the officer, with a 
suggestion of fiendish glee, "but we got you and the 
guns, which are worth more to us than that old tub 
of a boat. We killed sixteen rebels, damn them, and 
we'll get the rest before they will be able to reach the 
mainland." 

"What will they do to me?" Jerry finally asked, 
his eyes showing satisfaction at the escape of Bulger 
and his crew. 

"You will get a trial," said the officer, laughing 
heartlessly, "and then — well, you'll find out soon 
enough that the Uranian government is not to be 
trifled with. We are not slow in acting with such 
as you. It's too bad — you're so young, so strong — 
such a good-looking fellow, too," he added with a 
laugh that was almost diabolical. Jerry's eyes 
flashed anger and for an instant he forgot his pain. 

"I suppose you will be promoted for this," said the 
captive, with a sneer born of absolute desperation. 
He felt that there was no hope for him ; he had read 
about the "justice" of Spanish court-martials. 

The captain of the Cristobal had enough heart to 
do what he could to alleviate the suffering of the 
young collegian, turning him over to the surgeon, 
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who hurriedly dressed the wound. It was very dark 
and very foggy when the vessel steamed towards the 
mainland with all the guns that had been landed 
from the Sister Mary. The boat sped along cau- 
tiously, and it was the middle of the next morning 
when she drew up at one of the government's camps. 

Jerry was taken to the headquarters of the Gen- 
eral commanding, where he was subjected to heart- 
less questioning. He irritated the officers by his dis- 
inclination to talk, and once or twice he was roughly 
handled. 

"He is not obliged to answer our questions satis- 
factorily," said the General. "His stubbornness will 
go all the harder with him when he is put on trial. 
General Bostos has given much personal attention 
to this filibustering, and he probably will like to be 
present at this prisoner's triaL" 

General Fernandez Bostos, the leader of the gov- 
ernment's forces in the field, was on his way to Pan- 
daro, the capital, where he was to consult with Presi- 
dent Cardovas, and he probably would not reach the 
coast camp until the elapse of a week. Jerry was 
ordered confined in a dungeon cell on the outskirts 
of the camp, near a running stream, where his 
rations should consist of only bread and water. The 
cell was not more than six feet square and it was 
unfurnished save for some damp straw that was to 
serve as a bed. 

When he lay down on that miserable handful of 
straw and came to a full realisation of his situation, 
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it required all of his reserve force to prevent a com- 
plete breakdown. The intense solitude wore heavily 
on his nerves, which he thought must be completely 
shattered. He had given himself up to his fate ; the 
thought of clemency or escape not once entering 
his mind. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE LITTLE SAINT OF URANIA 

At the outset of the Uranian rebellion a dozen or 
more young women high in the social life at Pan- 
daro met at the President's palace and inaugurated 
what had come to be known as the "humane move- 
ment." The organisers were: A daughter of the 
President, a daughter of the Vice-President, a niece 
of the Minister of Justice, and the adopted daughter 
of General Fernandez Bostos. They issued a call to 
the "loyalist" young women for volunteers as nurses 
to serve on the field and in the hospitals. While the 
movement was distinctly a "loyalist" one, it was the 
purpose of the organisation to extend the spirit of 
humanity to helpless and suffering insurrectionists 
as well as to the sick and wounded in the service of 
the Cardovas government. The President's daughter 
was chosen chief officer, and she appointed six of the 
other organisers to assume charge of the half-dozen 
departments under which the work was to be car* 
ried on. Marina Bostos, the General's adopted 
daughter, was placed in charge of the Department 
of the North, which included much of the territory 
north of the capital, where the revolutionists had 
numerous strongholds and where the heaviest fighting 
was expected to take place. The camp in which 
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Jerry Chambers was held prisoner was within the 
territory of the Department of the North. 

Two days after Jerry's capture Marina Bostos 
arrived in camp at the head of a score of nurses, 
fatigued from duty for weeks inland, where fever 
had wrought havoc in the ranks of both sides. The 
camp hospital was crowded with the sick and 
wounded from the government's forces, and most of 
the prisoners of war were compelled to endure the 
agony of their sufferings in dungeons and tents. 
Jerry Chambers had been hurled into a dungeon cell 
because his condition was not considered serious 
enough for "anything better," as one of the younger 
officers put it. 

Marina Bostos was twenty-one years of age. She 
was the daughter of a Philadelphia concessionaire, 
who went to Urania to seek his fortune when the popu- 
lation of that country was less than fifty thousand. 
Fernandez Bostos had come to Urania from Madrid 
a year before Philip Bolton's arrival. Bolton had 
been in the country barely a year when he was 
stricken with fever and died. A few months later his 
widow died of the same fever. The Boltons were the 
parents of a year-old daughter — Mary. Bostos and 
Bolton had joined hands in building up their for- 
tunes and had become inseparable friends. When 
Bolton knew that he must die and that his wife, who 
had been dangerously ill for many weeks, could not 
recover, he asked Bostos to adopt his little daughter. 
Immediately after Mrs. Bolton's death Bostos be- 
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came the foster-father of little Mary, whom he had 
rechristened Marina and to whom he gave his own 
surname. 

Marina, through her indefatigable efforts in re- 
lieving the soldiers of their sufferings, and because of 
her angelic nature, had come to be known as the 
"little saint of Urania." She had laboured so hard 
and so long in the fortnight immediately preceding 
her arrival at the camp that she was on the verge of 
physical collapse. However, she insisted that she 
must keep on with her work, and the officers at the 
camp, knowing that she would not be satisfied to be 
wholly idle and without responsibility, permitted her 
to supervise the work of the hospital corps until she 
was strong enough to resume the more arduous work 
in the field. 

Jerry Chambers had lost pounds of flesh since his 
incarceration ; his face was drawn and haggard, and 
his intense suffering had robbed his skin of all its 
colour. The wound in his leg had been dressed, once 
or twice, but without thoroughness. The leg had 
swollen to twice its normal size, and there was no 
doubt, in his mind, that blood-poisoning eventually 
would necessitate an amputation, or perhaps would 
kill him. He begged the surgeon to cut off the leg, 
but that worthy seemed to delight in his agonies. 

"Your suffering will not last much longer," said 
the surgeon significantly. 

Late one afternoon, Marina Bostos, accompanied 
by Miguel Pilaro, a captain under General Bostos, 
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started out to visit the sick and wounded in the dun- 
geons. Her heart rebelled against the treatment ac- 
corded the prisoners in the damp, unsanitary cells, 
and she was fiery in her denunciation of the inhumane 
methods practised. 

Jerry Chambers was in a restless doze when she and 
the captain came to the grating of his miserable 
death-chamber. Captain Pilaro called out to him, 
and as his half -crazed senses became aroused, he be- 
gan to moan in his pleading to be put out of his 
misery. 

"Poor soul," said Marina, as she peered into the 
gloomy cell, "his mind is wandering. Unlock the 
door, captain, and I will try to help him." 

The captain did her bidding, and she went into 
the cell and knelt at Jerry's side, her eyes showing 
greatest sympathy. At her request, Captain Pilaro 
brought a lighted lantern, which showed more plainly 
to her a face that told of the awful sufferings of the 
young prisoner. 

As Jerry's eyes opened and looked into hers a 
thrill never before experienced went over her. Her 
eyes came closer to his, almost as though they were 
drawn by a magnet, until her warm breath touched 
his forehead. 

"My captain," she finally said, "you have a heart 
and I want you to show that you have one. Please go 
to headquarters and get me a new bandage and some 
antiseptic — not from the prisoners' supply-room." 

A request from the "little saint of Urania" was 
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equivalent to a command, and the captain, surprised 
at the request, hastened to do her bidding. She ten- 
derly lifted Jerry's head until it rested on her knee, 
his big eyes still holding the gaze that was new 
to her. 

"Poor soul," she finally said. 

A soft smile came to his lips, and he said weakly : 
"You are so gentle. Won't you spare me this ter- 
rible suffering?" 

"You shall be cared for," said she ; "you shall not 
suffer such agony any longer. I shall care for you 
myself, and " 

The expression of gratitude that came into his 
eyes made her forget the rest of the sentence, and she 
stroked his brow soothingly. 

Pilaro returned within fifteen minutes with the 
materials Marina had sent him for. He scarcely had 
entered the cell when she asked him to relate the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the capture of the young 
New Yorker. The captain told the whole story while 
she redressed the wound, concluding : 

"He said he did not conspire against the govern- 
ment, but that he was compelled to do the bidding of 
the filibuster. They all have good stories to tell, you 
know, seiiorita," he added mockingly. 

She said not a word, but in her heart there was a 
feeling that Jerry had spoken truthfully. Through 
her efforts the prisoner was taken to a more com- 
fortable cell, although not in the hospital, where she 
tried to have him confined. 
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Jerry's new cell was the last in the row of under- 
ground cells farthest out. There were boards on the 
ground and a wooden cot. Marina had blankets 
taken to the cell, and she succeeded in making Jerry 
as comfortable as he possibly could be under the cir- 
cumstances. Before she left she promised that she 
would return to him early in the morning and that she 
would give him her personal attention. 

In her room that night Marina Bostos slept not a 
wink — not a wink of the sleep that her worn-out body 
so badly needed. Her mind seemed riveted to the 
handsome young prisoner in the dungeon cell. She 
well knew the heartlessness of a court-martial such 
as must come to Jerry, and the certain verdict caused 
her to shudder. General Bostos was a soldier before 
he was a father, and she knew that intervention on her 
part would prove futile. The thought of the fate 
that surely awaited him finally caused her to break 
down completely. 

There was not a more faithful "loyalist" among the 
women of Urania than this adopted daughter of the 
General commanding ; none could inspire such genuine 
cheer and courage in the breasts of the soldiers as 
she; none offered more fervent prayers for the suc- 
cess of the government arms. Still, justice or injus- 
tice, she could not reconcile herself to the fate that 
must befall the young prisoner of war. And wji6je 
the cause justified it, Marina Bostos beheved/^J&ie 
infliction of the death penalty. 




CHAPTER IX 

TO THE FOREST OF THE SOMBRE SHADOWS 

Marina was at Jerry's side very early the next morn- 
ing, and her heart quickened when she saw that his 
spirits were much brighter and that his general con- 
dition was improved. Jerry, the honest gratitude 
bringing films of moisture to his eyes, held out both 
hands when she entered the cell. He was very weak, 
but there was strength in his grasp. 

"I should have died if you had not come to me," 
he said earnestly. "You saved my life yesterday — 
saved it" — and the gloom of hopelessness clouded his 
features — "saved it for them to take. Ah, but I ap- 
preciate what you have done for me, what relief you 
have given me, and my last words shall be of you. I 
should like to call you 'sister,' for your solicitude has 
been that of a sister — that of one who can share the 
suffering of another. You never can feel sorry for 
what you have done for me." 

"No — no, I cannot feel sorry," she exclaimed, un- 
consciously pressing his hand as she looked into his 
eyes ; "I wish I could do more for you." Her voice 
trembled slightly and she swallowed two or three times 
in her successful effort to keep back the tears. "But 
you must bear up," she went on. "The worst may 
not — cannot come. God in Heaven, it cannot come !" 
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she half cried in a tone of agony, and Jerry's eyes 
opened wide in surprise. "You will bear up — be 
brave " 

"Yes, little sister," he whispered in a smile, but the 
hopelessness in his eyes told her that he was speaking 
only for her; that little word "sister" reached her 
heart, but it awakened a new sensation in her bosom 
— a sensation that began to take shape when his 
eyes first met hers. 

"You shall not be put to death," she whispered, 
her eyes flashing. "You are too young — too good — 
too — you must not die !" 

She did not seem to know that she was speaking 
aloud, that her words were almost a confession in 
themselves. 

"You will care for me — see that I do not suffer 
as I have suffered — " and he closed his eyes as if to 
hide some awful sight from them. 

"You shall not suffer," she said softly, tenderly, 
but with a suggestion of determination, as she stroked 
his hands. 

At this juncture one of the officers came to the 
cell-door and announced : 

"Senorita, we have just received word from your 
father, General Bostos, to the effect that he will reach 
this camp within three days. He will remain at Pan- 
daro with the President a day longer. Hcf conveys 
his love to you." 

"My father coming within three days!" she half 
muttered with bated breath, quickly bringing a hand 
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to her mouth. The arrival of General Bostos would 
mark the beginning of Jerry Chambers' court-mar- 
tial. This thought was foremost in her heated brain, 
and her heart throbbed wildly. "Please convey to 
General Bostos my love and greeting," she finally 
said, calmly, "and accept my thanks for your kind- 
ness." 

For fully two minutes after the message-bearer's 
departure Marina sat in silence, her brain burning 
with contemplation. Jerry simply stared at her, un- 
able to speak. The announcement of the General's 
coming shocked him with its significance. 

"Won't you smile?" he said bravely. "A smile 
from you, seiiorita — no, little sister, is better than 
medicine to me." 

She did smile, and with it came a soft blush. 

"Senor » 

"Call me € Jerry,' " he interrupted. "It sounds so 
much as though we have known each other a long 
time. And besides, it is what a sister would call me." 

"Shall I call you Brother Jerry?" 

"No — just Jerry," said he, and he pressed her 
hand slightly. 

Captain Miguel Pilaro was desperately in love with 
Marina Bostos. On the night of the President's in- 
augural ball at Pandaro, three years before, she had 
rejected his offer of marriage, and, although she never 
had given him the slightest encouragement, he con- 
tinued to press his suit tactfully and diplomatically. 
He had kept near her much of the time since her 
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arrival at the camp, and her pronounced interest in 
Jerry Chambers aroused the spirit of jealousy within 
him, although he could not bring himself to believe 
that her interest in the handsome prisoner was more 
than that inspired by her natural solicitude and pity. 

In a moment of his wildest jealousy, after he had 
heard Marina call the prisoner "Jerry," he thought : 
"If she does love him, the love will count for naught. 
He is to die within the week, and then — " But his 
human nature checked the thought, and he blushed 
for shame. 

Under Marina's care and treatment Jerry im- 
proved rapidly. The swelling in his leg was greatly 
reduced and the inflammation began to disappear. 
He felt that he could stand on the injured limb, but 
Marina would not permit him to put it to such a test. 
The colour was returning to his drawn face, notwith- 
standing the terror of the ordeal before him. His 
appetite was better, Marina providing him with food 
from the officers' mess, at times sacrificing her own 
little delicacies of war that he might enjoy them. 

General Bostos did not arrive at the camp until 
two days after the scheduled time, and on the evening 
before his arrival, as Marina was on her way back to 
headquarters from Jerry's cell, she was met in the 
pathway, lined on each side with brush growth, by 
Captain Pilaro. 

"Marina," said he, "your 'patient* is improving, I 
trust?" 

"Seiior Chambers is a brave man," she responded. 
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"He is absolutely fearless in the face of what must 
certainly await him on the morrow. My captain," 
she went on after a little thought, "Senor Chambers 
does not deserve to die. He is a victim of circum- 
stances. You are a man, Captain Filaro, and as such 
you must have a heart that beats in sympathy for 
him." 

"Marina," he pleaded, "I wish I could prove to you* 
that I have a heart — a heart that beats only in 
thought of you. I love you with a love that is con- 
suming my very life. Still," with discouragement, 
"you will not " 

"You still love me?" she half whispered excitedly. 
Her trembling hand touched his arm and her spark- 
ling eyes came close to his. 

"Marina," he cried desperately, "my life is yours ! 
I love you better than all the world — better than 
Heaven !" 

"My captain, my — yes, yes, my love is for you !" 
she said rapidly, her voice choking. "Sefior Cham- 
bers must not die !" Captain Pilaro trembled as her 
meaning became plain to him. 

"He shall not die, my adored angel!" he cried, 
dropping to a knee and taking her hand into his. 
"Seiior Chambers, as you wish, shall live !" 

In her misery she tried to look away from him, 
but he drew her close to him and pressed a kiss to 
her lips. 

Toward 10 o'clock the following morning General 
Bostos and his staff arrived at the camp, and the old 
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warrior's fatigue had nettled his humour. Within 
the fortnight the forces of the government had suf- 
fered three defeats at the hands of the desperate revo- 
lutionists, and the results of the conflicts clouded 
General Bostos' heart with keenest despair and appre- 
hension. What humanity was left in him was almost 
snuffed out, and he had determined that no quarter, 
no mercy should be shown to the "rebels" that fell 
into his hands. 

Marina had intended to plead with the General for 
Jerry's life, but she knew it would be useless in view 
of his gloom and desperation. Captain Pilaro recited 
to General Bostos the story of Jerry's capture, and 
the grizzled old warrior became fiery red in the face 
as he listened. 

"The dog !" he said in a curse so bitter that even 
the captain quailed. "Let his trial be speedy, let his 
punishment be quick!" 

At 2 o'clock, that afternoon, Captain Pilaro and 
two guards carried Jerry Chambers to General Bos- 
tos' headquarters on a stretcher. Bostos sat as sole 
judge, and it was evident that his mind already was 
made up as to the young man's fate. He had heard 
the full story of the capture, and he displayed but 
little interest in the formalities of the "trial." 

Jerry was permitted to testify in his own behalf, 
and he spoke only the truth. He had expected Ma- 
rina to intercede for him, and when she remained in 
the background, her head cast down so that her eyes 
could not meet his, his heart became chilled. 
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"The punishment shall fit the crime," said the Gen- 
eral sternly. "Let the prisoner be shot at sunrise to- 
morrow! He shall have one night in which to make 
peace with his God. Captain Pilaro, I place the pris- 
oner into your hands, to be delivered to the Colonel 
commanding here at sunrise to-morrow. Take him 
back to his cell." 

Within half an hour Jerry Chambers was in the 
cell of the doomed. Pilaro stationed a death-watch 
at his grated door. Marina did not accompany the 
prisoner from the trial, and to Jerry's surprise and 
infinitely increased despair, she did not appear at any 
time that afternoon. At last, after the fall of dusk, 
Captain Pilaro came to the cell, for the first time since 
he had established the death-watch. His face was 
white and he could not conceal the excitement that 
was raging within him. 

"Where is she — Seiiorita Bostos?" Jerry asked. 

"Sefiorita Bostos bids me say that she will see you 
soon," said the officer in a low tone. "She prays that 
you bear up — bear up a short time longer." 

"Ah, what a woman," Jerry sighed, almost forget- 
ting the sentence of death that hung over him. "She 
is an angel on earth, Captain Pilaro, — one of the 
noblest women that ever lived. Even to me she has 
made the little life left worth the living. I have a re- 
quest to make, and I feel sure that you will grant it. 
Send to Wallace Chambers — " Here his voice broke 
and he could go no further. Captain Pilaro's heart 
beat in great pity for him, and he longed to tell 
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him why Marina had not been to his cell since the 
trial. He seemed to smile when he agreed to 
grant the request, and Jerry almost quailed at 
the apparent heartless unconcern. Captain Pilaro, 
after a few minutes, approached the guard and 
said: 

"You may be relieved at 9 o'clock. I shall remain 
with the prisoner until sunrise." 

It was not long before Pilaro was outside the cell. 
Jerry, watching the shades of night fall — like the 
drooping of an ominous pall of death, lay flat on 
his back on the cot for half an hour, at the expira- 
tion of which time, to his utmost surprise after- 
wards, he was asleep. His senses were not aroused 
until the soft words of Marina Bostos fell upon 
his ears. 

Before she awoke him she placed a bulky pack- 
age under the cot. Almost while she was speaking 
the first words she was preparing to re-dress the 
wound. She was long and thorough in her work, 
and Jerry wondered why such extraordinary care 
should be shown to him at such a time. 

"You have done too much for me already ," said 
he. "The wound is not paining me, and I feel that 
I could stand on the leg without much suffering. 
Only talk to me ; let me forget " 

She smiled faintly, but in such a way that he 
could not complete his sentence, and kept on with 
the dressing. 

"Will you stay with me until — until sunrise?" he 
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asked after a long silence. "You will not leave me 
in these awful hours?" 

"You shall not be alone," she said softly. "Cap- 
tain Pilaro and I shall be with you." 

After the wound had been dressed she went to the 
grating and conversed fully ten minutes with Pilaro. 
At times their conversation, subdued almost to a 
whisper, was very animated. Jerry strained his 
ears to hear, but he could get no satisfaction. At 
last, towards midnight, Captain Pilaro entered the 
cell, nervous and visibly excited. He whispered a 
few words to Marina, and then, to Jerry's great 
surprise, kissed her and went out. That kiss told 
Jerry a whole story. 

"Captain Pilaro, senorita, — is — is your ?" 

"Captain Pilaro loves me," she said, with a little 
smile. Jerry's senses were almost stunned when, a 
few minutes later, she drew the package from under 
the cot. With her back to the grated door she 
opened the package and took from it a black cape 
with hood attached, a bundle of surgeon's gauze, five 
or six bottles, and three revolvers. She put on the 
cape and drew the hood well down over her eyes, and 
then knelt at Jerry's side. 

"You are not to die at sunrise!" she whispered. 
"You are to live!" 

Jerry was startled into rising like a flash to a 
sitting position. 

"What — what do you mean?" he gasped. 

"My captain and I are to save your life! Come, 
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be quick ; get up ! Can you stand on your leg for a 
time — just a little time?" 

Jerry sprang to his feet, and so great was his 
excitement and so startling his full-born hope that 
he scarcely felt the sharp twinge of pain in the leg. 

"See !" he cried in a whisper ; "I can stand on it ! 
Are you going to help me to escape?" 

"Yes; but for God's sake, make no noise!" 

Marina tiptoed to the door where she stood in 
absolute silence for almost five minutes. She sprang 
back with a start when there came to her ears and 
to Jerry's a low whistle. 

"Come!" she whispered excitedly. "Follow me!" 

In another instant the door was open and the two, 
his hand in hers, were stealthily moving towards the 
bushes that lined the bank of the little stream. 
When they emerged from the undergrowth they were 
within ten feet of the water's edge. A few yards 
away, behind a clump of small trees, was Captain 
Pilaro with two saddled horses. They moved 
quickly towards him. 

"Quick, my captain!" she urged in a low tone. 
"He shall ride with you. You lead and I shall fol- 
low!" 

"Marina Bostos," the captain said almost fiercely, 
"do you love me?" 

"Yes!" 

In another instant Jerry Chambers was on the 
horse's back, with a firm hold to Pilaro's shoulders. 

"Where — where are we going?" half cried Jerry. 
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"To the Forest of the Sombre Shadows!" an- 
swered Marina. 

At the captain's word the horses were whipped 
into the stream, through which they splashed and 
struggled to the other side. Just as the horses 
reached the narrow path that was to offer the course 
to the dense forest twenty miles away, three shots 
rang out in rapid succession at the camp. 

"Fly — fly with your might, my captain!" cried 
Marina, and the officer began to lay whip to his 
horse's side with merciless vigour. 
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The horses responded so splendidly that after the 
first mile of the trail had been covered the whips and 
spurs were unnecessary. The sterling black char- 
ger bearing Pilaro and Jerry was kept to the fore 
all the time, Marina's handsome bay — General Bos- 
tos' favourite field horse — keeping so close behind 
that at times its burning breath almost reached 
Jerry's back. The trail was crooked and at some 
places so narrow that only one horse could have pas- 
sage. Pilaro knew the way well, and, although the 
dangers were great, he plunged ahead fearlessly and 
confidently. 

The Forest of the Sombre Shadows was the largest 
and densest unbroken wood in Urania, covering a 
vast area of unexplored territory. The first sug- 
gestion of light in the East marked the trio's arrival 
at its edge. The riders were faint from the intense 
excitement and physical strain that came with the 
wild ride through the night. The sky was clouded, 
which, though adding to the peril of the ride, was a 
distinct advantage, for it was not probable that any 
attempt would be made to follow until dawn. The 
horses were led about a quarter of a mile into the 
forest, through tangled brush which lacerated the 
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legs of the faithful animals and tore the clothing of 
the riders. 

A little spot free from the underbrush and vines 
afforded them the first resting-place. The horses, 
almost dead from the performance of their valiant 
work, sank to the ground as soon as their reins were 
free. Jerry, kept up almost entirely by the excite- 
ment of the perilous ride, collapsed. Marina, draw- 
ing upon her last bit of reserve strength, spread out 
one of the horse blankets for him to lie on, and then 
sat by his side and gave him a stimulant. 

After an hour Marina was sufficiently recovered 
from her nervousness to re-dress Jerry's wound and 
to apply antiseptics to the ugly cuts which the bush- 
thorns had made in Pilaro's hands and forearms. 
She overlooked her own bleeding hands, and if the 
captain had not insisted on bandaging them himself, 
she probably would have left them unattended. 

The three slept until t\\e sun was high. The cap- 
tain had brought three or four tins of meat and some 
coffee and hardtack, and after a very meagre meal, 
he went to the edge of the forest to "reconnoitre." 
Jerry fell into deep meditation after the officer went 
away, and Marina aroused him with: 

"Do you know that it is after sunrise ?" 

"Don't — don't, Marina!" he cried, shuddering at 
what the rising of the sun might have brought to 
him. 

"And still you live," she went on, with a faint 
smile — a smile of triumph. 
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"I owe my miserable life to you, little sister; do 
with it as you will." The gratitude that glistened 
in his eyes shot into her brain. 

"In the eye of God, Jerry, I have done no wrong," 
she said, lifting her hands. "I have done a great 
right, and I shall be forgiven — if not by my father, 
by my God. I will keep strong in the knowledge that 
I have performed a duty to my Maker." 

Jerry took her hand into his and gazed thought- 
fully at the specks of light above the densely 
foliaged treetops. 

"And what is to become of you?" he finally asked. 

Marina's teeth came together and her eyes began 
to flash. 

"They dare not touch me!" she said defiantly; 
"nor shall Captain Pilaro be harmed. I shall re- 
main with you until you are strong enough to go 
alone — to go back — " A lump came into her throat 
and kept back the rest of the sentence, and the fire 
left her eyes, which became fixed in a lifeless stare. 
The thought of leaving the man she had saved from 
death was more than she could bear in such a spirit 
of defiance. 

"How can I ever repay you for what you have 
sacrificed — given up for me?" he asked. 

"You cannot repay me, Jerry; you never can — 
but we are not far enough away to talk this way," 
she went on bravely, almost forgetting the misery 
in her own heart; "we are not safe yet." 

"But what shall you do?" 
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"I will not go back to my father or to the ranks 
of the government's army," she said, the old fire 
coming back to her eyes and her hands clenching 
determinedly, "until I have the sacred promise that 
no harm shall come to either Captain Pilaro or my- 
self. I shall not go back unless I am dragged 
back." After a moment's thought she went on: 
"After all, Jerry, this war is not such a terrible 
crime against the government of Cardovas. The 
revolutionists, among whom are many of the best 
men in Urania, believe their cause to be right — so 
strong in that belief that they will fight until the last 
man falls. If it were not for the favours received 
at Pandaro, many an officer in the government's 
ranks would be fighting with the revolutionists this 
very day. My heart, God knows, has beat for the 
government's cause more for the reason that my 
father commands its forces in the field than for any- 
thing else. The government of Urania — the auto- 
cratic government of Cardovas — is not strong 
enough to threaten me as it threatened you !" 

Jerry's surprise was so great at this speech that 
he scarcely could believe his ears. 

"You would not go to the other side?" he asked. 

"Why not? They are my people as much as the 
government's men are, and, if needs be, I can turn 
my whole heart and sympathy to them. My father 
must come to me with a heart overflowing with for- 
giveness. This I swear !" 

The situation was gone over very carefully after 
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Pilaro returned, and, with hands uplifted in oaths, 
the captain and Marina swore they would not seek 
to return to the government ranks until they had 
been assured of complete forgiveness. 

"But the government will not — cannot — forgive 
you," said Jerry. 

"Then I shall go to the other side !" exclaimed the 
captain. "For a long time my sympathies have 
been turning to the cause of the revolutionists, and 
it would take but little more to make me desert Cardo- 
vas and take up the fight against him !" 

"But Senorita Bostos?" put Jerry. 

"I will die for her, Senor Chambers," said Pilaro. 
"It was my love for her that made me assist you to 
escape death. But, and this confession alone would 
-bring a bullet to my heart, I believe that I should 
have deserted if Senor Chambers never had been in 
his position. Cardovas is not one of the people, he 
is not democratic." 

"Who, then?" asked Marina. 

"Herrero Barado — the foremost man of the peo- 
ple, the champion of the common people, the man 
who eventually will march at the head of his army 
into Pandaro, — the man, Marina, who fought for 
the old cause at the side of General Bostos, the man 
who saved your father's life at the risk of his own. 
Barado is the one man of all men to be at the head 
of the government." 

After using the rest of the coffee at nightfall the 
trio started out of the forest, the purpose being to 
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reach the ranch of a British citizen about fifteen 
miles southwest of the Forest of the Sombre Shad- 
ows. They left the trail and took to the rolling 
prairies. The night was very dark and, the way 
being unfamiliar to either Pilaro or Marina, the 
horses were not hard pushed. The eastern sky was 
faintly gray when they brought up at the home of 
the neutral. After relishing a hot breakfast at the 
ranchman's hospitable board they settled on plans 
for the immediate future. Jerry had placed his 
destinies wholly into the hands of the two, express- 
ing a willingness to follow any course suggested by 
them. 

The ranchmen told them that a wing of Barado's 
army was reported to be advancing from the north- 
west, with Barado himself in command, and that 
scouts from the government's ranks had been in the 
vicinity within the last eighteen hours. He con- 
fidently believed that a decisive battle would be 
fought, probably near the forest which had afforded 
them refuge. This move by Barado had been an- 
ticipated by the strategists of the other side. 

Pilaro and Marina talked excitedly for a long 
time, and, although their words did not reach 
Jerry's ears, he believed that he was pleading with 
her. At last, as though unconscious of Jerry's 
presence, the captain embraced her and kissed her 
repeatedly. 

"We are going to wait for Barado !" said Marina, 
her eyes dancing with excitement. "My captain 
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has opened my eyes to the reality. We are going 
with Barado!" 

"But your father, Marina?" gasped Jerry. 

"My father is a soldier before he is a father," 
she cried, "and I can be a soldier before I am a 
daughter! The inhumanity he would have sub- 
jected you to — to which, in a measure, he did sub- 
ject you — has turned my heart against such meth- 
ods. Jerry, I love my father; he loves me, but — 
God, in my heart I am with the others now !" 

Disguised as well as he could be under the cir- 
cumstances, Pilaro set out on horseback in the after- 
noon in the direction from which Barado was re- 
ported to be approaching. He did not return to 
the ranch until long after nightfall, and when he 
burst in upon Marina and Jerry his face reflected 
his excited emotions. 

"Barado's scouts are close at hand!" he cried. 
Marina sprang to her feet and hurled question after 
question at him. Jerry felt the excitement quite 
as keenly as they, and it was with much difficulty 
that she could keep him from overexerting himself 
physically. He slept for four or five hours, but 
the others did not close an eye throughout the night. 
In the middle of the next day the advance of Ba- 
rado's army of 7,000 men came in sight. Barado 
himself reached the ranch about three o'clock. 

The sleep had done Jerry a world of good, and, 
when the "rebel" leader came up, he was limping 
about with the aid of an improvised crutch. 
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Pilaro convinced Barado of his sincerity in want- 
ing to join his forces, and was appointed a member 
of the general's personal staff. Marina appeared 
before Barado in the uniform of a field nurse, and, 
although the General, knowing her as the daughter 
of the commander of the opposing forces, did not 
place implicit trust in her, and, while he agreed that 
she might serve in his ranks, he told her that at 
all times she would be watched. 

Pilaro introduced Jerry to the weather-beaten 
old warrior and told of the circumstances surround- 
ing his capture and escape. Barado was deeply 
interested in the recital, and his eyes flashed with 
keen admiration for the young man. 

"What was the name of your boat?" Barado 
asked. 

"The Sister Mary," Jerry answered. 

"The captain's name?" 

"Bulger." 

"Whom did Bulger meet at Havana?" 

"Sefior Chahara." 

"Where were the guns landed?" 

"On Ringo Island." 

"How much did you collect for them?" 

"Not a riffo." 

"Who gave you the receipt for them?" 

"I didn't get any." 

"Why?" 

"They got me before I could find anybody with 
a receipt." 
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"Right! You tell the truth," said Barado. "Al- 
though the plan failed, you did heroic service, and 
you should be rewarded. You may remain with my 
army and become one of my staff officers, or you 
may be taken to the frontier under escort. Which?" 

Jerry's brain was in a whirl. What should he 
do? Quick as a flash he recalled the words in the 
Message from the Black Sack of Destiny command- 
ing him to present himself at Calle Coliseo, 

City of Mexico, on the last day of the first year 
of his absence from home and state. He had been 
away from New York but little more than two 
months, and he had almost ten months in which 
to reach the City of Mexico. How should he spend 
those ten months? Here was one opportunity, and 
here was a chance to distinguish himself by serving 
a cause which he was constrained to believe was just. 

"I shall remain with your army, General Ba- 
rado!" he said. 

The old warrior grasped his hand warmly. 

"The autocratic government at Pandaro," he 
said, "shall be crushed and the government of the 
people established there! We cannot fail! We are 
right! Cardovas is falling — falling!" 

And so it was that the Seventh Person of the 
1898 Cluster of The Gemini went forth with a ban- 
daged leg and a grateful heart as Captain Jerry 
Chambers of General Herrero Barado's personal 
staff. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE FORTUNES OF WAR 

General Barado's army went into camp in the 
foothills of the Bermendes Mountains, about fifty 
miles southeast of the Forest of the Sombre Shad- 
ows. The leader of the revolutionists, spurred on 
by recent important victories in the South and West, 
was preparing for the most decisive stroke of the 
long and bitter struggle. His plans provided for 
the concentrating of all the northern and western 
divisions at the Bermendes foothills, from where, at 
the proper time, he could sweep across the rolling 
plains to the northeast and engage the forces under 
Bostos, which were being strengthened with all pos- 
sible haste. 

At this time neither army felt strong enough to 
venture into a decisive engagement ; it would be fully 
a month longer before the full fighting power of 
either could be mustered. Less than forty miles 
separated the headquarters of the two opposing 
leaders. Scouts from each army were getting close 
to the strongholds of the other, and for weeks the 
excitement had been high. 

The western division of the revolutionists, under 
the command of General Provoco, reached the foot- 
hills 5,000 strong and in excellent condition. Gen- 
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eral Agoncillo's army of 4,000 men was hastening 
with all possible speed from the south, and with these 
two divisions Barado calculated that he would be 
strong enough to defeat the forces under Bostos. 

He was about ready to move across the plains 
to a position which nature had made almost im- 
pregnable, when severe rains set in and continued 
for days without cessation. Two streams coursed 
to the sea between the armies, and it was not long 
before they were impassable. The rains had re- 
sulted in dire hardships for the revolutionists, and 
after the first downpours hundreds of men fell ill 
with fever, which, though fatal to many, was com- 
bated with reasonable success by the hospital forces. 

Captain Jerry Chambers was one of the first to 
fall ill, but his case at no time became very serious, 
notwithstanding his generally weakened condition. 
Marina Bostos laboured so hard and so incessantly 
with the sufferers that she was forced to give up 
from sheer exhaustion. Captain Pilaro waited too 
long before he placed himself under the care of the 
nurses; and, in the middle of one of the wildest 
storms, he breathed his last, with Captain Jerry and 
the frail, emaciated Marina kneeling at his side. 
Jerry was permitted by General Barado to assume 
charge of Pilaro's funeral arrangements, and just 
before the wasted body was prepared for removal 
to the captain's birthplace, a hamlet about a hun- 
dred miles southward, he delivered, in the presence 
of Barado and his staff officers, a funeral oration, 
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in which the sacrificial bravery of the soldier was 
touched upon forcibly and simply. Jerry's heart 
prompted the words that fell from his inexperienced 
lips, and they were so strong, so honest, so earnest, 
that the listeners were spellbound, held to attention 
almost breathlessly. 

"He gave up his life for love," Jerry said, in 
concluding. "He saved my worthless life for the 
love of one whose pity thwarted the heartlessness of 
a court-martial and made possible my presence here 
at this time. Captain Pilaro was a brave man. His 
heart was with the cause for which this army stands 
ready to fight until the last breath of the last man 
is gone. His memory is worthy of the reverence of 
every man and every woman in Urania — whether 
'loyalist' or revolutionist." 

Simultaneously the caps of all the listeners were 
lifted, and all heads were lowered when the old chap- 
lain raised his eyes and hands to Heaven. 

Marina, much against the wishes of the physicians, 
was present at the simple ceremonies, and, sitting 
within a few feet of Jerry, her poor body trembled 
in a sapping chill when the speaker referred to 
"pity" as that to which he owed his life. Pity ! How 
that word rankled in her bosom! 

Before Jerry Chambers entered The College he 
had spent three years at a military training-school 
on the Hudson, and his knowledge of military tactics 
made him particularly valuable to General Barado, 
whose men knew very little of the secret of getting 
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the most out of their strength and organisation. 
Indeed, the General considered himself fortunate in 
having such a cool, steady, practical head at his 
side. The weeks of delay that the rains had caused 
were busy ones for Jerry, who brought all of his 
military training into play; many a raw recruit 
became as straight and soldierly in bearing as patri- 
archs of the service. 

Jerry requested General Barado that he be se- 
lected to accompany the body of Captain Pilaro to 
its last resting-place. At first the rugged commander 
was inclined to grant the request, but he finally 
refused to do so, giving no other reason than 
''because." He suggested that the trip would be of 
inestimable benefit to Marina, who, after consulting 
Jerry, assumed charge of the body and proceeded 
in a roofed wagon on the long journey. 

"I shall be back with the revolutionists," Marina 
said at the parting. "And you, Jerry?" 

"I shall await you, Marina." It was only a warm 
clasping of the hands that marked the parting. 

The order to march was not given until early in 
the autumn, when the army was practically in as 
good a condition as when it took up position in the 
foothills. The forces were divided into four divi- 
sions, all of which proceeded together until the 
second stream was crossed and the natural fortifi- 
cations were reached. Here they spread out and 
formed into a crescent, ready to sweep down on the 
government's strongholds in such a manner as to 
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make the charge most effective and to prevent re- 
treat from any side. Bostos presented a most for- 
midable defence, his preparations and strength being 
much greater than Barado had calculated they would 
be. The leader of the "rebels" had confidently ex- 
pected that Bostos would march out to meet him 
and give battle in the open. While the government's 
tactics surprised him and created no small degree 
of disappointment, Barado knew that his strategical 
position was the better and that he could prevent 
a retreat. 

"Let them stay," said he. "We shall move in no 
closer, but shall wait for them to come out or starve. 
Their supplies are cut off, and they must come out." 

In the middle of a dark night the ranks of Ba- 
rado's army were thrown into wild excitement and 
activity by the announcement from the advance lines 
that Bostos was hastily preparing to bring his full 
strength to bear on the southern wing of the be- 
siegers. With all possible haste, after the certainty 
of Bostos* intentions was learned, the northern wing 
of the revolutionists was swung around to the pro- 
posed point of attack. The other divisions were 
placed in readiness to give support to the men who 
were to meet the first force of the government's blow. 

For two days the armies were engaged in the 
deadliest battle of the war. Bostos succeeded in 
breaking through the first division, but his strength 
was too nearly gone to beat down the fresh barrier 
presented. At the close of the second day the gov- 
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ernment's losses had reached 1,000 killed, 3,000 
wounded and 800 captured. The losses on the other 
side were about two-thirds as great. 

On the morning of the third day, Bostos rallied 
his men for a last supreme effort, and for hours 
and hours he gallantly faced the fresher forces of 
Barado. Slowly his ranks were driven back to the 
sea, where, no avenue of escape being left, he sig- 
nalled his surrender. 

The joy that came into the ranks of the revolu- 
tionists when the surrender was announced was in- 
describable. It was soon after the announcement 
that one of the most thrilling events of the conflict 
occurred. An old soldier in ragged clothing pro- 
ceeded to Barado's tent with a request that he be 
given a chance to fight for the revolutionists' cause. 
Jerry Chambers, by what afterwards was called 
"providential intuition" by some, suspected that the 
old man had another purpose in mind. Jerry was 
alone with Barado, who was awaiting Bostos and 
the sword of surrender, when the man appeared at 
the tent opening. 

"General Barado," began the old man nervously, 
and with side glances, "I have come to offer you 
my services. I have fought for the government, but 
General Bostos has put two of my sons to death 
for what he unfairly called desertion. My heart is 
for you and against him and his cause." 

Barado bade him wait a minute, and turned his 
back to him. The instant his eyes were away the 
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old man whipped out a dagger from under his coat 
and sprang towards the victorious leader. Jerry, 
his eyes all the time on the stranger, drew his sword 
in a flash and struck the blade from the man's hand 
just as it touched the General's coat. The old man 
attempted to recover the dagger, but Jerry's hands 
were at his throat, and in another instant he was 
helpless on the ground. 

Barado merely looked at Jerry for a moment, and 
then calmly walked over to him and extended his 
hand. He said not a word, but the expression in 
his eyes might have told a long story if it could 
have spoken. It was not until the would-be assassin 
was placed under guard that the incident became 
known in the ranks. 

General Bostos, grizzled old veteran of many wars, 
advanced under a white flag to deliver his sword to 
the victor. In other wars Barado and Bostos had 
fought for the same cause, had planned together, 
had suffered together. They had spent many years 
of their lives together. They had loved each other 
with the love of brothers. When Bostos' arrival 
was announced, General Barado's heart failed him. 
His hand trembled, his voice quaked, and a mist 
came into his eyes. 

"I cannot take his sword," he finally said; "he is 
still my best friend, the one man in all Urania that 
I love as a brother. I shall delegate one of my 
officers to accept his surrender and to return his 
sword. I cannot face him in his time of distress. 
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Whom shall I name?" No sooner had the last word 
of the sentence been spoken than his eyes rested 
upon Captain Jerry Chambers. 

Within a few minutes Captain Jerry went forth, 
his head high and his body rigid, other officers of 
the staff following behind. 

Haggard and despondent, General Bostos, sur- 
rounded by members of his staff, dropped his eyes 
as Jerry approached to within a few feet of him, 
and without looking up he held out his sword with 
a trembling hand. 

"I accept your surrender in the name of the Con- 
federacy of Urania," said Jerry with great dignity, 
"being duly delegated by General Barado, command- 
ing the forces of the Confederacy in the field." 

Then General Bostos glanced up for the first time 
and held out his sword again, Jerry continuing: 
"General Barado desires that you retain your sword, 
General Bostos." 

Bostos' eyes dropped again, but when he lifted 
them the second time his chin fell and he took a 
startled step backward. For a moment his eyes were 
fixed in a glassy stare. 

"You — you who escaped !" 

"I beg to introduce myself as Captain Chambers, 
of General Barado's personal staff," was the soft 
interruption. 
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CHAPTER XII 

ON TO PANDAKO 

"On to Pandaro! On to Pandaro!" 

This cry rang exultantly from the throats of 
thousands in the drawn-up ranks of the victorious 
army as Jerry Chambers escorted the fallen leader 
of the government's forces past the soldiers to Gen- 
eral Barado's tent. Poor Bostos, his listless gaze 
directed straight before him, seemed not to hear the 
lusty cheers that went up for Barado and Captain 
Jerry, for now every man knew that the young 
officer had saved the beloved commander from as- 
sassination. 

The rigid etiquette of war was forgotten when 
the two grizzled leaders met. Apparently oblivious 
to their surroundings, they embraced each other, and 
the tears from General Barado's eyes were as sin- 
cere and fast-falling as those which dimmed the sight 
of the vanquished Bostos. 

"On to Pandaro! On to Pandaro!" again and 
again burst from the ranks. 

"General Bostos shall be my guest," said Barado, 
after he had regained control of his emotions ; "he 
shall enjoy every privilege, every honour, every re- 
spect to which I am entitled." 
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"On to Pandaro! On to Pandaro!" 

"Yes — on to Pandaro!" cried Barado, bringing 
his form to its full height, seeming for a moment to 
forget his old friend. Then, his eyes mellowing and 
his voice softening, he placed his hand on Bostos' 
shoulder and said : "It is the fortune of war, my old 
friend, and it has been against you. Though the 
tide of battle has swept you from your feet, my love 
for you now is even stronger than it was when we 
stood side by side and fought for the old cause — 
fought for the republic. Your freedom shall be 
unrestricted; your every desire shall be gratified. 
The captain who accepted your surrender shall be 
ready and willing to attend your every want, grant 
your every wish, gratify your every desire." 

Barado grasped the hand of the fallen leader with 
the warmth of true love, and, with a whispered word 
of comfort, left the tent. The few members of the 
staff, excepting Jerry, departed with him. General 
Bostos sat down on a camp-stool and immediately 
fell into deep meditation. Jerry, standing near the 
entrance to the tent, keenly sympathised with him. 
The General was the first to break the long silence. 
Until he suddenly lifted his eyes from the ground 
he seemed to be quite unconscious of the young 
officer's presence. 

"Tell me, Captain Chambers,*' he said labori- 
ously, "where is my Marina?" 

"That I cannot tell you, General Bostos," was 
the answer. 
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"You do not know?" 

"She may return to you." 

"No — no, no !" the old man cried ; "she must not 
come to me, against whom she has so deeply sinned ! 
I shall not look into her face ; I shall — I shall strike 
her down!" He sprang to his feet and the fire of 
rage blazed in his eyes. "She shall not look into 
my face!" he added, his voice rising and his hands 
clenching nervously. 

Jerry's first impulse was to retort sharply, but 
it expired in pity for the vanquished leader, who 
seemed almost ready to collapse. 

"General Bostos," he began slowly and calmly, 
"you cruelly wrong Senorita Bostos, who, in the 
face of what she has done, still remains the 'little 
saint 9 of all Urania — the first woman in the heart 
of every soldier. My gratitude to her, as you may 
imagine, is too great to be expressed. She knew 
at heart that I was innocent of intentional wrong- 
doing; she knew that I was not an enemy to the 
government of Pandaro. Her knowledge of the right 
and her courage to " 

"Unnatural daughter — adventuress !" 

"Not that, General Bostos; you don't mean that. 
You still have the father's heart, and, though the 
fortune of war has been against you, you must re- 
tain some of the old love — yes, all of the old love 
for her. General Bostos, your daughter has been 
very ill." 

"My Marina ill?" muttered the old man, trem* 
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blingly, his eyes showing the fear that was behind 
them. 

"Very, very ill. Would you not see her with a 
heart of forgiveness ?" 

"Yes, yes," the General cried in anguish, wringing 
his hands ; "bring her to me, bring her to me ! She 
shall see the father of old !" 

"I cannot bring her to you now, General Bostos," 
said Jerry, "for she is not here. She has gone with 
the remains of Captain Pilaro to their final resting- 
place. But she has promised to come back. You 
must be patient, General Bostos." 

The old man's face became stern and his eyes 
flashed. "Captain Pilaro was a traitor," said he. 
"It is well that the world is rid of him. His body 
should be torn to pieces by the dogs, and his stripes 
should be stripped from his clothing and burned. 
One thousand riffos is offered for the return of his 
body, dead or alive. Men are in every direction 
hunting for him. He yet shall receive the deserts 
of a traitor." 

General Bostos sat down again and buried his face 
in his hands. Jerry bowed and departed without 
speaking another word. 

A few days later, when final preparations were 
being made for the march of the victorious army on 
to the capital, one of Barado's scouts dashed into 
camp with information that a score of men from 
the government's forces had intercepted the small 
Pilaro funeral train forty miles from the hamlet 
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to which the body of the captain was destined, and 
that Marina Bostos and the men who accompanied 
her had been captured and taken in the direction of 
Pandaro. 

"Following the instructions of General Bostos," 
said the scout, "the body of Pilaro was cut to pieces 
and burned with what remained of his uniform." 

"Marina Bostos must be found — alive!" cried 
Jerry, whose intense earnestness prompted him to 
subject Bostos to a scathing arraignment. "The 
miserable hounds who hold her captive will stop at 
nothing," said he. "They are the scum of the ser- 
vice, and General Bostos knows it! He may receive 
his just retribution; he may be called on to gaze 
into the face of the purest, noblest woman in all 
Urania — into her dead face!" 

These words reached the ears of the almost frantic 
Bostos, who pleaded that every effort be made to 
recover his daughter. 

"Plead for yourself!" cried Jerry. "Get down 
on your knees and lift up " 

General Barado checked Jerry and ordered him 
away from the presence of the vanquished com- 
mander, whose condition was pitiful. 

"I shall do all in my power to recover your daugh- 
ter," said Barado, and he forthwith dispatched men 
* in all" directions. 

"This is more than the fortune of war," wailed 
Bostos, whom the leader of the revolutionists tried to 
comfort ; "it is the curse of Heaven. Captain Cham- 
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bers was right, for the men who set out to capture 
Pilaro are the only ones in Urania who would agree 
to burn his dead body. God, why could I not curb 
my temper!" 

General Barado's sweeping victory practically 
ended the bitter war. The government at Pandaro 
now was hopelessly overmatched, and even the most 
loyal supporters of Cardovas urged him to acknowl- 
edge the inevitable and to give up before more blood 
was needlessly spilled. The news of Barado's vic- 
tory created panic at the capital; thousands of 
terror-stricken "loyalists" fled to the mountains. 

President Cardovas, in a last desperate effort, con- 
centrated his discouraged, half-hearted forces around 
Pandaro, determined to prevent, if possible, the en- 
trance of the revolutionists into the city. Barado's 
triumph resulted in thousands of desertions from the 
government's ranks; among those who went over to 
the other side were numerous officers high in both 
military and civic circles. General Bostos, realising 
the hopelessness of further resistance, urged the 
President to cease hostilities and to make immediate 
peace. 

Two weeks after the great battle in the north the 
victorious Barado and his army started for the 
capital. Everywhere along the route he was bailed 
as Urania's greatest hero. There was some bush- 
fighting at places, but the progress of the victors 
was not seriously checked. Cardovas, heedless of all 
advice and entreaty, stubbornly prepared to offer 
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battle on the outskirts of Pandaro, but the size and 
splendid strength of Barado's forces overawed his 
men, who fled in panic before them. The triumphant 
march to the Palacio del Presidente was one of the 
most inspiring sights ever witnessed in Urania. The 
flag of the Confederacy soon was fluttering from 
the top of the palace, and the government of Jose 
Cardovas was fallen, never to rise again. 

In the minds of the masses there seemed to be but 
one name, one man — Herrero Barado. With the 
plaudits of tens of thousands ringing in his ears, 
General Barado was proclaimed President of the 
Uranian Confederacy. 

The new President, modest and unassuming, mag- 
nanimously gave full credit where credit was due, 
and in parcelling out those to whom extraordinary 
honours would be shown, he did not overlook the 
Seventh Person of The Gemini, who after the story 
of how he had saved Barado's life from the hand of 
an assassin had become generally known, was hailed 
everywhere as one of the great figures of the war. 
The press of Pandaro, now enjoying full freedom, 
placed his name in the same category with those of 
Pulaski, La Fayette, Steuben, and the other foreign- 
ers who aided the Colonies of North America to be- 
come free and independent states. Jerry was dazed, 
but throughout he maintained his modesty, and he 
earnestly endeavoured to belittle his accomplish- 
ments; but his efforts only served to stimulate the 
enthusiasm of the populace. The suggestion that 
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a great reception be given in his honour met with 
unanimous approval, though Jerry did his best to 
ward off such a demonstration. 

"But if you will do it," said Jerry, after he was 
convinced that the people would have their way, "I 
shall ask that the honours be shared by one to whom 
I owe my life and my services to the cause of the 
Confederacy. I have the right to insist that the 
reception be given as much for Senorita Bostos as 
for myself." 

"But Senorita Bostos is dead," some one sug- 
gested; "else why is she not here?" 

"She is not, dead; I am sure of that," said Jerry 
confidently. "It is not her time to be dead. She 
must be found." But there was not a word of en- 
couragement from any side. Almost everybody in 
the capital believed that Marina either had been mur- 
dered or was being held for ransom. President 
Bar ado had offered a large reward for the return of 
Marina, and the constabulary of the nation, as well 
as the soldiery, did everything in its power to restore 
to the people the "little saint of Urania." 

General Bostos, now firmly reconciled to the situa- 
tion, promised the President his full support and 
loyalty in establishing the new government, and he 
agreed that Marina, if found, should share the 
honour of the proposed reception to the beloved 
Captain Jerry. 

Throughout the long winter Jerry served the 
President in many ways, and the executive became 
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so appreciative of his services that he offered to 
place him in full charge of the primary-school sys- 
tem of the nation. Jerry would not accept the 
honour, but promised to do everything in his power 
towards outlining a system for educating the coun- 
try's young. 

The reception was set for May 5th, when the 
first great fiesta de paisanos since the outbreak of 
the rebellion should be in full sway at the capital. 

As the time dragged on, Jerry became more and 
more despondent over the fate of Marina Bostos. 
At last, he had come to share the general belief that 
she either had succumbed to illness, or had been 
killed. In all those months the police had not found 
a single clew that offered encouragement, and the 
absence of any ground to work on caused many to 
give up the search. Still, deep in his heart, Jerry 
held hope, but it was the hope of the desperate — 
such hope as lives in the breast of the man who is 
within an hour of his executioner. 
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A HITCH IN A PROGRAMME 

All preparations for the great reception to Cap- 
tain Jerry Chambers had practically been completed. 
The peasants' fete had begun, and the city of Pan- 
daro never before had been in such gala dress. The 
bright colours of the new Confederacy fluttered 
from every building, and the public houses were 
almost hidden from view by bunting and streamers. 
To make the celebration the more memorable, it was 
decided to add to the festivities a peace jubilee. In 
connection with the jubilee there was to be a sym- 
posium of national heroes, both past and present, 
with banquets at which "loyalist" and "revolutionist" 
were to sit side by side and clink each other's glass. 
Portraits of the President and the other heroes of 
the war, including one of Captain Jerry in the uni- 
form of a field captain, had places in every business- 
house window and in hundreds of residences. The 
visitors came early, and when the fete was begun 
there were fully 25,000 country people mingling 
with the democrats of the capital. 

The absence of Marina Bostos cast a gloom over 
the occasion. That she was dead was believed by 
almost everybody, and the faint hope in Jerry's 
breast that she might be alive was now but a dim 
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spark. It was suggested that one day be given 
over to mourning for the "little saint of Urania," 
but the suggestion did not carry because of the 
doubt of her being dead. In many churches, how- 
ever, prayers for the repose of her soul were offered, 
and so certain were many that she was not alive that 
they wore bits of crepe on their sleeves. 

Jerry pleaded that the reception to him be 
stricken off the programme, but in view of the fact 
that thousands had travelled from the countryside 
to see only him and the President of the nation it 
was decided that the reception should be held. Out 
of deference to the memory of Marina Bostos, how- 
ever, a postponement to May 12th was made. 

It is doubtful if any other man shared President 
Barado's glory more fully than Jerry. He was lion- 
ised by all classes, and there was a demonstration of 
enthusiasm every time he appeared in public view. 
A movement already was afoot to rename one of the 
public parks in the capital after him, and the more 
enthusiastic were talking of erecting a monument to 
him in the palace square. Babies opportunely ush- 
ered into existence started their careers with his 
name as a part of theirs, and there was at least 
one instance where his name gave popularity to an 
intoxicating beverage. 

Jerry was overwhelmed. His mind seemed to be 
in a whirl all the time; he was fairly dazed by his 
popularity with the masses — so much so, in fact, 
that he could not bring himself to think clearly of 
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the future. One thing he knew, however, his de- 
parture from Pandaro must be soon or his honoured 
name would be shrouded in disgrace at The College. 
He knew that unless he was within the City of Mexico 
about one month hence he must suffer humiliation at 
home. The laws of The Gemini knew no indulgence, 
no mercy; they would be all the more severe be- 
cause of his position, do what he would to temper 
them. 

Not only was the name of Jerry Chambers on the 
lips of every man, woman and child of Urania, but 
it was lofty in the minds of the people of the United 
States of America by this time. The newspapers 
of the great cities of his native land were giving 
columns of space to laudation and biography, and 
the assortment of photographs of him was start- 
lingly complete, if not satisfactory. He was shown 
as a lad of seven in a Fauntleroy suit, as the wearer 
of the natty uniform of a cadet, as a member of the 
glee-club of the Freshman class at The College, as 
a gridiron hero, and as a dignified Senior. 

One of the proudest hearts in all America beat 
within the breast of Wallace Chambers, who, upon 
receipt of information as to his son's whereabouts 
and accomplishments in the cause of liberty, de- 
clared that he knew "he would show the 'Chambers 
colours.' " Of course, Mrs. Chambers' anxious 
heart throbbed with apprehension and fear, but the 
tears that came to give her relief sprang from a pool 
of incomparable pride. And there was another, too, 
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who wept tears — Marsylla Bayless, but they were 
tears of regret. 

Jerry Chambers was under "contract," it will be 

recalled, to present himself at Calle Coliseo, 

City of Mexico, at noon on June 19th, the last day 
of the first year of his absence. It was on the morn- 
ing of May 12th that he found himself trying to 
give definite shape to his plans for the future. Keep- 
ing as much as possible from the sight of the joyous 
throngs, he went to the office of the Trans-Oceanic 
Transportation Company. 

"I want to reach Havana about June 10th," said 
he. 'What are your sailings?" 

"Just in time, sir," said the agent. "This after- 
noon at four one of our combination freight and 
passenger vessels — the Pranzos — will start for Ha- 
vana. You see, since the war began our service out 
of Pandaro has been uncertain and unsatisfactory, 
and we have not had chance yet to whip it into shape. 
The Pranzos is a slow goer, and she will put in three 
times before reaching Havana. With good luck, 
she should arrive there by June 8th. Until the 
government turns our other boats back to us our 
service must necessarily be irregular. I don't think 
you can count on anything else earlier than the last 
of the month." 

Jerry's heart almost ceased beating and for a 
moment he was speechless. Finally he exploded : 

"Great Scott ! Must I sail for Havana this after- 
noon, or not at all?" 
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"If you must reach Havana around the tenth, 
yes," answered the surprised agent. 

Jerry's mind was in a jumble, and before he fully 
realised what he was doing he had made his reserva- 
tion. He fumbled in his pockets for money, which 
a sober thought convinced him he did not have. 

"What's the fare?" he snapped. 

"Sixty-six riffos." 

"I'll bring the money around when I call for the 
ticket," and the next moment he was rushing towards 
the palace to see President Barado. There was only 
one thought in his mind: "I must catch that 
boat!" 

The President, to Jerry's absolute misery, was 
escorting two distinguished visitors from a sister 
republic about the city. Jerry champed at the ex- 
ecutive's office for almost two hours, his restlessness 
and anxiety increasing every minute. He had 
worked himself up to the verge of nervous prostra- 
tion when, shortly before 1 o'clock, the President's 
carriage slowly rolled up to the palace entrance. 
Jerry was almost dragging the President before the 
latter had time to part with due politeness from his 
guests. 

"Mr. President," Jerry said, as soon as he had 
hustled the nation's chief officer into a private office, 
his eyes and voice betraying the intense excitement 
under which he was labouring, "I'd like to tell you 
all, but — but I haven't time now. I must leave 
Pandaro this afternoon for Havana !" 
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Barado's chin dropped in amazement and he began 
to stammer unintelligibly. 

"There's no way out of it," Jerry went on rapidly, 
"and I want you to help me. See?" 

"I don't see," gasped the executive. "What — 
what are you talking about?" 

"I didn't know — that is, wasn't real sure about 
it until I inquired this morning. I thought the 
sailings were regular and frequent by this time, 
and " 



"Go on, go on, go " 

"Well, give me time, will you?" Jerry petulantly 
interrupted. "My passage isn't paid for, and I 
haven't two riffos to my name." 

The President for a moment simply stared in be- 
wilderment. 

"You are going to leave Pandaro this afternoon 
— the afternoon of all afternoons?" he half shouted. 

"That's it, that's it, Mr. President. Now, you 
see. My presence on board the Pranzos before she 
sails is far more important than my presence at the 
palace after that hour — four — I can tell you. I 
know you must be in the dark and think Pm crazy, 
but I simply cannot tell you any more than that I 
must be aboard that vessel by four." 

"You have said nothing to me about this before," 
said the President, scarcely able to believe his own 
ears. "Have you had important word from home? 
Is some one " 

"No — nothing of the sort; that is, yes — oh, you 
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see, I am under contract to be at Havana within a 
specified time." He sighed and smiled as though 
he had made himself perfectly clear to the befuddled 
mind of the executive. 

"And you want " 

"Yes, I've simply got to have it — sixty-six riffos 
at least. If you can fix me out I'll be under lasting 
obligations to you, and will return the money as 
soon as I can." 

Barado looked into Jerry's dancing eyes for fully 
a minute and then burst into violent laughter. 
Jerry smiled, but it was a sickly smile. 

"Of course, you shall have all the money you 
want," said the President, "but I cannot understand 
why you are in such great haste to leave Pandaro. 
Surely, you cannot be weakening before the honour 
that is to be shown you this afternoon, and " 

"Oh, that will be easy," said Jerry, "But you will 
fix me out?" 

"For all you want." 

Within a few minutes Jerry Chambers had on his 
person 500 riffos, equivalent to about $400 in the 
money of the United States of America. This was 
a fortune to him, for at no time after he boarded the 
Sister Mary in the Erie basin had he possessed more 
than $25. He dissipated the thought that perhaps 
he was violating the pledge to The Gemini by ac- 
cepting the money; he considered it money "well 
earned," although he fully intended to reimburse the 
President. 
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While he was dressing for the great reception 
Jerry reflected on the situation with mixed amuse- 
ment and doubt. 

"I don't think there is any question that I have 
a 'pull' strong enough to hold that boat until I 
am ready to take it," he thought, "but what's the 
use of delaying the start? I'll have plenty of time 
to catch it after they get through with me. It's 
only a short distance to the dock, and I can make 
the boat in fifteen minutes from the palace." He 
laughed when he thought of buttonholing the chief 
executive of a nation for a loan. "It will be hard 
to make the fellows believe when I get home," he 
said to himself, "but I'll make Barado write often, 
and then I can show his letters." 

It was shortly after 2 o'clock when the first 
strains from the great military band of seventy 
pieces burst like musical thunder from behind a for- 
est of palms in the balcony of the grand ball-room 
of the palace. Almost all of the guests had assembled 
by that time. The committee on arrangements had 
planned to have Captain Jerry escorted to the sta- 
tion of honour promptly at 2 :30 o'clock. The Min- 
ister of Justice was to have his arm to the centre 
of the hall, where President Barado was to await 
him with the Cross of Honour. 

As is usual in such cases, however, there was de- 
lay. The floor was not cleared until ten minutes 
before three, and Jerry, who had been waiting in 
an anteroom for an hour, was but little short of a 
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bundle of unstrung nerves. His eyes were on the 
clock all the time that he was not trying to be pleas- 
ant with those about him. When the dignified, slow- 
moving Minister of Justice finally did come, he al- 
most ran to meet him. 

A fanfare of trumpets was followed by a mighty 
roar from the thousand persons assembled, being 
succeeded by an outburst that was but little less 
than wild pandemonium when Jerry, clothed in the 
full dress of a captain, appeared in view. Under 
most circumstances he could keep cool and reason- 
ably calm, but when he felt himself the sole object 
of two thousand eyes he almost lost his bearings 
completely, scarcely realising where he was and what 
he was expected to do. From the massed sidelines 
roses were hurled at him by the women, and the seas 
of wildly fluttering handkerchiefs and small flags 
almost made him dizzy. This demonstration was ac- 
companied by a din of voices that probably is ring- 
ing in his ears yet. 

Nothing could have pleased the President more 
than the great reception accorded to the handsome 
young officer, who, when he came to a stop before 
him, looked into a pair of eyes that snapped with 
love and admiration. 

A signal from the master of ceremonies instantly 
hushed the vast assemblage, and every ear was in- 
clined towards the station of honour. 

"Captain Gerard Chambers," began President 
Barado slowly and impressively, "you stand in the 
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presence of this vast concourse of people this after- 
noon one of the most beloved men in all Urania." 
Deafening applause halted the speaker fully three 
minutes. "You are here to receive the greatest 
honour that the President of the people can confer 
tipon you — the Cross of Honour. The whole re- 
public thus honours you ; all Urania takes this means 
of expressing its gratitude and its appreciation. 
Your name forever shall stand out brilliantly on our 
roll of honour ; it shall serve as an inspiration to the 
rising generations not only of Urania, but of every 
other land that admires all that is good and strong 
in a young man. Now, in the name of the whole 
people, I decorate you with the Cross of Honour of 
the Confederacy of Urania, and lift a silent prayer 
that you long may enjoy happy life, and that Urania 
and her people may occupy the warm spot in your 
heart that you monopolise in theirs." 

In another moment the barriers had crumbled and 
a wild rush was made towards the young hero, who 
stood beside the executive. The thought of the sail- 
ing of the Pranzos had been swept from Jerry's 
mind. Men and women struggled among themselves 
to touch his hands, and at times the crush became 
so great that guards had to intercede to keep him 
and the President from being carried off their 
feet. 

High on the wall was a big clock, which up to this 
time had escaped the notice of the young captain. 
While Jerry was mumbling out thanks to the per- 
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sons who took his hand, President Barado sent into 
his ear at close range : 

"The Pranzos sails in thirteen minutes l" 

The warm smile on Jerry's lips froze instantly and 
his eyes shot up to the big timepiece. For an in- 
stant he was paralysed; then, in a realisation that 
sent the blood surging to his brain, he turned and 
grasped the arm of the beaming executive, exclaim- 
ing excitedly: 

"I still have time ! I must reach her ! Take me out 
— let me run to the rear !" He actually was tugging 
at the President's arm, the masses before him gaping ' 
in bewilderment. 

"But, captain, you cannot " 

"I must ! Come on, if you — if you love me !" 

In another instant the President of the Uranian 
Confederacy was being hurried across the floor 
towards a rear door, holding back as best he could 
and all the time trying to get his words into Jerry's 
heedless ears. Once in an adjoining room, the Presi- 
dent held Jerry in a determined effort to be heard. 

"Mr. President," desperately cried Jerry, "I must 
run for my very life! I'll jump into the first car- 
riage and — I will reach that boat in time!" 

"But, my captain " 

"I'll write you from Havana ! Good-by, Mr. " 

"But " 

"So long, so long!" 

"Captain " 

But the next instant the President of Urania was 
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alone, and rushing madly towards a carriage in the 
driveway was Captain Jerry Chambers, the Cross of 
Honour beating on his gilded breast and his eyes 
wild with fear and excitement. 

"To the Trans-Oceanic docks!" he cried to the 
surprised man on the box. "Fifty riffos if you get 
me there in time — before four; your head knocked 
off if you don't !" 

The next moment two horses were galloping down 
the driveway, a merciless whip cutting streaks in 
their backs. Never before had two steeds raced so 
madly through the streets of the old capital; never 
before had a driver taken such chances. 

As Jerry sprang out of the carriage at the dock, 
just as the clock in a tall tower near by rang out 
the hour of four, he threw a handful of coins at the 
dazed driver and dashed for the pier of the Pranzos. 

The gang-plank was just being taken in and the 
boat's propeller was beginning to churn the water. 
Jerry did not wait for the plank to be reset, but 
jumped for the rail, which he barely reached. 

"Close shave," said one of the boat's officers. 

"I have had closer ones," gasped Captain Jerry. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE SILENT SENTINELS 

The brilliant Cross of Honour remained on Jerry's 
breast more than an hour before he thought of taking 
it off and making himself less conspicuous before the 
eyes of the hundred or more passengers. It was a 
matter of only a short time before his identity be- 
came known to every one on board, and, although he 
sought to keep himself in the background, he was 
unable to escape the admiring glances that were 
shot at him from all angles, and often he felt un- 
comfortable under the whispered conversation of 
which he knew himself to be the sole subject. He 
remained below, as much out of the view of the 
others as possible, until after dusk. The President's 
palace, commanding in grandeur on the highest point 
in the city, was the last he saw of Pandaro as the 
vessel rounded a neck of land that shut off the 
view. 

Jerry regretted leaving the scene of his greatest 
triumph, but he was exuberantly glad that he had 
succeeded in catching the Pranzos and corre- 
spondingly disgusted that he had not arranged to 
have the boat held an hour or two. After the last 
of the capital had been hidden from view he stretched 
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out on a chair and fell to picturing the possibilities 
of the future. Allowing the Prcmzos until June 
10th to reach Havana, he would have about nine 
days in which to cover the distance between that city 
and Vera Cruz and the City of Mexico. There were 
sailings twice a week between the Cuban metropolis 
and Vera Cruz, and he felt that if he could not leave 
Havana until the 12th or 13th he still would have 
time to reach Calle Coliseo according to "con- 
tract." Satisfied that he would have no trouble in 
appearing in time for his further instructions, he 
let his mind wander back to New York, and for the 
first time since he boarded Captain Bulger's filibus- 
tering boat the feeling of homesickness seized him. 
Had his purpose not been so strong, he might have 
seriously considered going straight to New York 
from Havana, instead of to the City of Mexico and 
into another year of uncertainty. Now that they 
were over, he would not have "missed" his thrilling 
experiences in Urania and on the sea for a fortune; 
but he also felt that he could rest upon his laurels 
without seeking to establish new ones. His spirit of 
adventure was most pronounced, but he had been 
satisfied for a reasonable time, and he did not look 
forward to the uncertainties of his second year's 
absence from home and state with yearning or pleas- 
ant anticipation. As a matter of fact, he longed 
for home. 

What would he not have given this very moment 
if he <?o\ild step into the presence of his parents u* 
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the full dress of a captain of the Uranian Confeder- 
acy and with the greatest honour that a grateful 
people could confer upon him? 

Many men prominent in the commercial affairs of 
Urania were on the Pranzos, among them being 
Senor Calio Lopez, the foremost exporting and im- 
porting merchant of South America, and a man of 
almost fabulous wealth. With Senor Lopez was his 
only daughter — Seiiorita Mercedes, a belle of Pan- 
daro and of Madrid, and recognised as one of the 
most beautiful young women of all Urania. Jerry 
had heard of Senor Lopez as a staunch supporter of 
the Cardovas government. 

On the morning of the next day Senor Lopez in- 
troduced himself to Jerry, in turn presenting his 
daughter. 

"Captain Chambers," said the great merchant, 
"almost every one on this vessel is a Uranian and a 
loyal supporter of the new government at Fandaro, 
though many of us sympathised with and gave aid 
to President Cardovas during the long and bitter 
struggle. There are no lines now; we all are Ura- 
nians, loyal and true, and there is not a person on 
board who does not feel indebted to you for what you 
have done, chiefly for saving the life of the best 
loved man in our country from a murderer's knife. 
We all admire you, and as admirers, we desire to 
honour you in some manner. I have been delegated 
by the other passengers to invite you to sit at a sup- 
ger to-morrow night as the guest of honour. Neces- 
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sarily the expression of our admiration for you must 
be mild, but we are sure that you will feel the spirit 
of the occasion to be earnest and full-born." 

"Really, Seiior Lopez," blushed Jerry, "I think 
I already have received vastly more honour than is 
due me. However, I am in the hands of my friends, 
to be done with as they deem fit. But, candidly, I 
don't think I deserve any such consideration." 

"The idea was born in the mind of my daughter," 
said the merchant, "and there is a saying that a 
woman never thinks amiss." 

"Are all North Americans as modest as you, Cap- 
It tain Chambers?" asked Seiiorita Mercedes. A faint 
smile came to his lips and he moved rather nervously - 
before the steady gaze from her big black eyes. 

"Many of us do not have time to be modest." 

With an expression bordering almost on grati- 
tude, Seiior Lopez departed to frame up prelimi- 
nary arrangements for the supper of honour. 

Senorita Mercedes became intensely interested in 
Jerry, who, reluctantly complying with her urgent 
request, related part of the story of his thrilling 
experiences in Urania. After he had told of Marina 
Bostos' heroism and sacrifice, she said, with a 
straightforwardness that half startled him: 

"Senorita Bostos must have loved you, my cap- 
tain, — else why should she have sacrificed all to save 
your life?" 

"Senorita Bostos was prompted by her sense of 
justice and humanity," he floundered. 
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"She must have loved you, my captain," she per- 
sisted. 

"She could not have loved me," said he ; "she did 
not know me," 

"One does not need to know to love," she said 
promptly and decisively. "Do you know there is 
not a girl in all Urania" — and how her sparkling 
eyes pierced him! — "that would not have sacrificed 
all to have done as Senorita Bostos did?" What 
manner of woman was this? Jerry was stricken 
speechless for a moment. "Do you not believe what 
I say?" she added. 

"Senorita Lopez," he finally managed to say 
clumsily, "must recognise right and justice, 
and " 

"I should have acted quite as quickly, quite as 
determinedly as Senorita Bostos acted," she broke 
in, and there was a strange ring to her voice. He 
tried to laugh, but her steady, unswerving gaze 
checked him; he tried to switch to another phase of 
the general subject, but her mind kept in the old 
channel doggedly. "My captain does not believe 
that I should have sacrificed as she sacrificed," she 
went on, in a tone of injury. 

"Such candour, Senorita Lopez," said he, "cannot 
be doubted." 

There was a strange light in her eyes as she 
turned them to the sea, and he was becoming more 
and more uncomfortable. To him she was a revela- 
tion, the most remarkable girl he had ever met; 
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never before had he seen such frankness, such open- 
ness displayed wider similar circumstances. He was 
familiar enough with Spanish blood to make big 
allowances, but he could not bring himself to under- 
stand this daughter of a Croesus. 

"How long will you be in Havana?" she asked 
after a long, thoughtful silence. 

"Only a short time — maybe not more than a few 
hours," he answered. 

"My father has been called to the City of Mexico," 
said she, "and I am going with him. From there we 
shall make a tour of the United States. We shall 
spend two weeks in Havana. Can you not come to 
Mexico?" 

This completely stumped Jerry. "Why," said he, 
"I intend to leave Havana almost immediately for 
Vera Cruz, from where I shall move on to the 
capital." 

"Leave Havana immediately!" she exclaimed. 
"Then, we may conclude to leave on the same vessel.. 
How glorious!" 

Jerry Chambers was one of the most unassuming 
men in the world, but so persistently did Senorita 
Mercedes force herself upon him that at last he was 
1 II compelled to believe that she had become desperately 

I! infatuated with him. He felt that the infatuation 

was very shallow — an emotion of a girl whose nature 
had for its foundation, superstructure and all a- 
romantic spirit. He thought her startling candour 
could be traced to a father's stern and rigid watch- 
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fulness. In fact, she as much as had told him that 
she was constantly under her father's eye and that 
she was fast tiring of it. Jerry was the soul of indif- 
ference, and at times he felt that he must have been 
absolutely rude to her. The unusual girl was in- 
tensely interesting to him, but he saw in her nothing 
more than a dazzling Spanish beauty and the spoiled 
child of an overwatchful parent. He actually pitied 
her, and the more she was with him the more strongly 
he realised the firmness of his feeling towards Marina 
Bostos. 

On the afternoon of the following day a very 
strong eastern wind came up and set the old Pranzos 
to dancing restlessly. By dusk there came distant 
rumblings of thunder and faint flashes of heat-light- 
ning. The waves rolled higher as the storm-laden 
wind increased into the fierceness of a gale, and 
by nightfall the heavens were booming constantly 
directly above. Bolts of lightning rent the air in 
such awful fury that the officers of the vessel, strug- 
gling to keep at their posts, wore blanched faces, 
despite their efforts to appear calm and cool. 

The long table in the dining-saloon had been pre- 
pared for the supper of honour, but much of the 
spirit of the occasion was lost in the fear that had 
become almost panic in the heart of every passenger. 
Although appreciating the peril quite as keenly as 
the others, Jerry was composed, and his apparent 
unconcern served as an inspiration to many of the 
men. At last the thirty or more women became 
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panic-stricken, some falling into the throes of un- 
governable hysteria. The men were helpless to curb 
their fear and excitement. Jerry struggled to the 
captain of the vessel and put this : 

"Are we in great danger? Be frank with me." 

"We are," answered the officer, "although she is 
holding her own as well as any similar boat could 
under the conditions. This is the worst storm I 
have ever seen in all my life on the water. If we 
can keep away from the rocks — and they are plenti- 
ful along the coast — she may weather it out all right. 
At present my whole mind is on escaping two mas- 
sive rocks, about thirty or forty feet apart, known 
as the 'silent sentinels.' Each stands fifty feet out 
of the water. We cannot be far from them." 

"How far are the 'silent sentinels' from shore?" 

"The wind has blown us to within ten miles of it. 
We are going in nearer every minute," and the cap- 
tain's face became very grave. 

"How far are the 'silent sentinels' from shore?" 

"About four miles." 

"Good God, captain," exclaimed Jerry, "if we. 
strike them?" 

"There'll be hell to pay, sir!" roared the officer. 
"The women must be kept quiet ; they upset my men 
completely." 

For a moment Jerry seemed paralysed. Finally 
recovering his wits, he labouriously picked his way 
back to the dining-saloon, where the white-faced 
passengers were huddled in plunging, reeling 
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groups. His face wore an expression of compla- 
cence as he tumbled into their presence. 

"Be calm," Jerry urged. "The captain requests 
that the supper be delayed no longer. The cooks 
are very impatient and they fear that if the coffee 
stands much longer it will lose all its strength." 

Jerry's purpose in getting the passengers to the 
table was to make possible a more systematic re- 
treat to deck in case the vessel reached the rocks. 
The terrible tossing of the old craft had made many 
of the passengers care little whether they ever saw 
land again. The fear and excitement had kept many 
from getting sick. With the exception of but three 
or four of the women and two of the men, all took 
seats at the table, though few doubted that they- 
could take a mouthful to eat. Seiior Lopez escorted 
Jerry to the seat of honour, both struggling and 
plunging into the wall as they picked their way 
together. 

Senor Lopez acted as master of ceremonies, Jerry 
taking the seat at his right, Seiiorita Mercedes, pale 
but staunch, having the one at his left. When the 
merchant struggled to his feet to announce formally 
the purpose of the supper, it seemed to Jerry, who 
had been infinitely more interested in the storm and 
the fate of the Pranzos than in the honour being 
shown him, that the old vessel was plunging and 
twisting and groaning more furiously than at any 
time before. He did not believe she could stand the 
terrific strain much longer. 
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"Uranians let no such thing as a storm at sea 
deter them from showing honour to whom honour 
is due," began Senor Lopez, smiling weakly, but his 
enthusiasm was hopelessly at low ebb. "Captain 
Chambers deserves every consideration that we, as 
Uranians, can show him. He possesses every quality 
that contributes to the greatness of a man, and his 
achievements in our beloved land will shine out for 
ever " 

Crash! The tumbling, twisting, creaking Pran- 
Z08 had reached the "silent sentinels !" 
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8ENORITA MERCEDES LOPEZ 

It does not lie within the power of any human being 
to describe with any reasonable degree of faithful- 
ness the scenes that immediately followed the collid- 
ing of the Pranzos against those towering rocks. 
The most powerful mind would be ridiculously frail 
in an endeavour to picture the awful fury of that 
storm, the gallant though hopeless struggle of the 
old craft against the hell of wind and wave, the 
burning and crashing of the skies, the merciless, 
fiendish pounding of the mountainous billows against 
the stubborn sides of the vessel, the heart-chilling, 
ominous twisting and creaking of the timbers, and, 
finally, the deafening crash. Every ounce of raving 
Heaven was hurled into that storm; every force of 
the elements seemed to be directed against the boat, 
whose stubbornness to yield to the mighty odds only 
increased the relentless fury of sky and sea. 

When the Pranzos thundered against the "silent 
sentinels" every one at the supper of honour was 
thrown to the floor, many being pitched headlong 
over the table. Seiior Lopez, the only one standing, 
was hurled against the wall and rendered uncon- 
scious, apd Jerry Chambers awoke from a moment's 
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insensibility to find himself at the bottom of a heap 
of four or five persons. On all sides lay the stunned 
passengers, a few just beginning to realise what 
had happened. The littered floor was at an angle 
of almost forty-five degrees, the vessel having been 
driven between the rocks and pitched to a position 
from which the continued fury and force of the ele- 
ments could not dislodge her. A great hole had 
been torn in one of her sides, and the angry waves 
were fairly ripping off the timbers. 

Many of the crew had been swept from the deck 
and pounded to death on the rocks, and only a few 
of those remaining were sufficiently possessed of 
their faculties to attempt the salvation of passen- 
gers and themselves. 

While Jerry Chambers, bruised and battered, was 
trying to extricate himself the captain of the vessel 
dashed through the saloon commanding every one 
to go on deck, where he purposed putting as many 
as possible into the few remaining boats and setting 
them out at the mercy of the night. Jerry by this 
time was on his unsteady feet, and he plunged to- 
wards the narrow stairway leading to the deck. Be- 
fore he had scrambled up half a dozen steps he heard 
a shriek behind him. He turned and saw Senorita 
Mercedes on her knees at the first step. 

"Save father!" she screamed. "He Is not dead! 
Save him!" 

Jerry never knew why he returned to the saloon, 
for his swimming mind was intent only on getting 
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to the deck himself. When he reached the base of 
the staircase the young woman staggered to her 
feet and threw her arms around his neck. 

"Save father! Save father!" she cried, as Jerry 
tried to tear himself away from her. 

"Where is he?" shouted he. "We cannot wait! 
We shall all be dead ! We must save ourselves !" 

"Try to save father !" 

Jerry stared at her for an instant and then 
pitched forward, rolling to within a foot of the girl's 
father. Senor Lopez was showing signs of regain- 
ing consciousness, and Jerry picked him up and, 
stumbling, pitching, plunging, dragged him to the 
stairway. Just as he reached the first step his arms 
lost their strength and the body of the great mer- 
chant fell to the floor and rolled to the side of the 
ship. Jerry's brain was whirling and his eyes 
scarcely saw the flashes of lightning that illumined 
the stairway. He began to reel and was about to 
fall when Senorita Mercedes caught him and man- 
aged to place him on the steps. Almost instantly 
Jerry's senses returned, and the first words he heard 
were: 

"We — you and I — shall go together !" In a flash 
of lightning he saw the face of the girl — a face that 
displayed none of the terror that was in his. 
"Come!" 

A few minutes later the two were at the top of 
the stairs, he holding with a deathlike grip to a part 
of the remaining rail and she clinging to his arm/ 
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After a great wave had broken over them, she cried 
out: 

"We shall go together — to the mast — first!" An 
instant later, she succeeded in tearing Jerry's hands 
from the rail, and together they pitched towards 
the mast; which Jerry barely reached just as an- 
other wave swept over the deck. Sefiorita Mercedes 
was carried on the wave to a part of the unbroken 
rail on the vessel's side. Jerry thought she had been 
swept into the sea until he heard dimly above the 
deafening roar: 

"We shall go together — you and I!" 

Jerry, after long tugging, managed to take a coil 
of rope from the trembling mast, and, with an end 
in his hands, he threw it towards her. He thought 
little of his aim, but the throw could not have been 
more accurate, the tangled rope striking her body 
squarely. 

In a few minutes, after almost exhausting himself 
in the effort, he succeeded in hauling her back to the 
mast. 

"You have done more for me than you ever did 
for Sefiorita Bostos !" the girl cried, as she strength- 
ened her grip on his tired arm. 

The remark so startled Jerry that for an instant 
he almost forgot the awful situation. 

The two clung to the mast for hours, both half 
drowned and thoroughly exhausted. The remaining 
part of the old ship had gradually been pounded 
and hammered to a position behind the eastern rock, 
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where the force of the wind and water was con- 
siderably broken, and it was only then that they 
dared venture away from the mast. While they 
clung to that mast the constant battering against 
the rocks had torn a gaping hole just below the 
water line on the higher side, and the life of every 
one in the saloon was lost in a swirling flood of 
water. Of all on board there remained alive not 
more than twenty-five, all of whom managed to reach 
the deck. Only seven of the crew, including the 
captain, survived. 

All that was left of the Pranzos when the first tint 
of dawn came, and when the storm had spent itself, 
was about forty feet in the bow, which was anchored 
high on the western rock. Those who could wield 
a hand secured the anchor-chains and hawsers and 
made fast the wreckage to parts of the ragged rock. 

Senorita Mercedes was fatherless, and she was the 
only woman to escape death. And to the surprise 
of all, she was the calmest person in the little terror- 
stricken group. At times she jested, and once, to 
the horror of all, she started to sing a catchy Span- 
ish song. 

"For God's sake !" cried the dumbfounded Jerry, 
to whom the girl always clung, "what kind of a 
woman are you, anyway? Have you no sense of 
danger? Have you no fear?" 

"No," she said, in a tone that chilled him; "I 
thought the storm would do what I had intended 
doing myself." 
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"What— what " 

"Kill!" 

"God!" 

"I was tired — tired of all, my captain, — tired 
of life, tired of father, tired " 

"You pleaded with me to save your father," cried 
Jerry; "you held me back and " 

"Yes, yes, yes," she interrupted, with a fiendish 
laugh, — "for him to see me dead, for him to know 
that I had kept my vow to — And you were going 
with me !" 

"Good Heaven, she's crazy!" Jerry cried to the 
captain. 
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JERBY DELIVERS A VALISE 

"She is demented," said the captain of the ill-fated 
Pranzos when Seiiorita Mercedes was asleep, "but 
she is not violently insane. Seiior Lopez was on his 
way to Havana, where he intended placing her in a 
sanitarium for treatment. She seemed to court dan- 
ger. God only knows if any of us will ever live to 
get to Havana." 

The remaining members of the crew had succeeded 
in saving some of the provisions and two casks of 
water, in the vain hope that the supply might serve 
the survivors until they were rescued, if such an 
event ever came to pass. 

"What hope is there that a vessel may pass and 
see us?" asked Jerry. 

"The slimmest in the world," answered the cap- 
tain. "The sailings from Uranian and Pardacinian 
ports are generally arranged so that this point is 
passed in the night. Unless we are discovered in the 
day time we must keep up burning signals all night, 
no matter if the whole of the boat be sacrificed." 

The captain's talk sent a new chill of terror 
through every one of the little group. Already they 
had been on the rock fifteen hours. By this time the 
sea had calmed and the gale had subsided to a brisk 
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head-wind. The sky had cleared and the sun shone 
bright from far in the West. As the shades of 
night began to fall preparations were made for sig- 
naling in the darkness. Jerry Chambers and three 
or four of the other younger men climbed up the 
ragged rock as high as they could go and set a heap 
of the splintered wood. 

It was not until the first stars began to twinkle in 
the East that fire was touched to the wood. The 
men worked in shifts in keeping the blaze alive; at 
the first signs of dawn the fire was allowed to die 
down. Throughout that fearful night of anxiety 
no vessel passed, and the little group was infinitely 
more depressed. The provisions were handed out 
sparingly, notwithstanding that food was craved 
ravenously, and not enough water was apportioned 
at any one time to satisfy a baby's thirst. 

Senorita Mercedes, who was watched all the time, 
and who had been sleeping with the unconcern of an 
infant, talked very little when awake. Her mind 
seemed to be away from the Pranzos and everybody 
on it. Jerry offered her food, but she paid no atten- 
tion to him and ate practically nothing. Once in a 
while she was overheard to mumble to herself, and 
occasionally to smile as though amused. 

"Her father permitted her to have her own way 
much of the time," said the captain to Jerry as they 
stood behind the girl. "She was a belle in Pandaro, 
and her frequent visits to Madrid were marked by 
social triumphs. It is said that she once tried to kill 
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herself because she could not have every dance with 
a young officer of the Spanish army. People gener- 
ally considered her eccentric and most unusual, but 
I don't think they believed her to be insane. Senor 
Lopez had no notion of placing her in any asylum 
for the violently demented." 

In the middle of the third night on the rock a 
joyous sound came from the signal station to the 
brave little party on the wreckage. Jerry Chambers 
shouted down that a vessel was discerned to the 
northward, far out at sea. All but three or four of 
the men, almost delirious with hope, scrambled up 
the rock. 

"She is moving away !" cried one man. "She does 
not see us!" 

"More wood, more wood!" screamed the captain. 
"She must see us or we are lost !" 

All the inflammable material that could be carried 
up the rock soon was blazing. But still the vessel 
at sea kept moving away. 

"Fire the whole wreckage!" cried Jerry. "It's 
our only chance in the world!" 

It was a matter of but a short time before the 
heavy timbers of the ill-fated craft began to blaze. 
So dense became the smoke that the survivors were 
forced to pick their hazardous way to the other side 
of the rock. Jerry and the captain succeeded in 
carrying Seiiorita Mercedes to a place where the 
breathing was bearable, but three men who followed 
them were suffocated and fell to death in the sea 
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below. Jerry, almost overcome by the smoke, man- 
aged to reach a place where he could, at intervals 
of a few minutes, watch the vessel at sea. 

"She doesn't see us!" cried he, his hope almost 
expiring. "She is going away from us !" 

It was now that the flames were highest. The 
wind had shifted so that the only point of observa- 
tion became untenable. The vast clouds of smoke 
rolled against the rock and drove the survivors far 
down the other side. Five other men either were 
suffocated or lost in their efforts to pick their way. 

Jerry managed to get to the northernmost end of 
the rock, from where he could catch an occasional 
glimpse of the vessel at sea. He kept his position 
only a few minutes, but in that precious period he 
saw a rocket shoot into the sky from the fading 
object far to the eastward. Another rocket and still 
another were sent up, but Jerry saw only the first. 

"They see us ! They see us !" he cried in hysteri- 
cal ecstasy, as he proceeded to pick his way back 
to the horror-stricken group. 

"Thank God !" went up from every throat. Two of 
the strongest men collapsed, but Seiiorita Mercedes, 
the frailest of all, was unmoved. Her chin resting 
in her hands, she sat as she had sat for hours, star- 
ing to the westward. 

It was not until five hours had elapsed that the 
rescuer could send her boats close enough to the 
"silent sentinels" — the rocks which stood as monu- 
ments to scores — to take off the almost starved and 
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exhausted survivors. It was not until they were 
on board the vessel that the tremendous strain to 
which they had been subjected showed its effects. 
Everybody collapsed, and it was with great diffi- 
culty that the ship physician saved the lives of 
several. 

After four days Jerry was able to be on his feet, 
but his condition scarcely warranted his being out 
of bed. Senorita Mercedes was in a semi-comatose 
state for more than a week, and at one time the 
physician abandoned hope of saving her. 

The rescuer was the Pardacinia, a freighter of 
the larger type, having put out of Bagsil, a Parda- 
cinian port about a hundred miles south of Fandaro, 
two days before the Pranzos departed from the Ura- 
nian capital. She was in a small port a hundred 
miles from the "silent sentinels" when the great 
storm came up. 

"You carry boxes from Barcedola, I see," said the 
captain of the ill-fated Pranzos. "Barcedola is not 
a port of yours, is it?" 

"Barcedola was a special stop," said the captain 
of the Pardacinia. (Barcedola was a small port on 
the Uranian coast about three hundred and fifty 
miles from Pandaro.) 

"It isn't usual for the Pardacinia to carry passen- 
gers, is it?" asked the captain of the Pranzos, notic- 
ing that among the boxes were three or four trunks. 

"It is the first time in many months that we have 
had a passenger on board. The trunks belong to a 
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party of four — two men and two women — who have 
not shown themselves since they got on at Barcedola. 
Little too much weather, I guess. The men and one 
of the women say they are public officers and that 
the other woman is mentally unsound. They are 
taking her to Havana for treatment." 

Jerry Chambers did a great deal of figuring on 
the slow-going boat. The wreck of the Prcmzos had 
cost him several days, and his heart was filled with 
fear that he would not reach Havana in time to catch 
the necessary boat to Vera Cruz. His apprehension 
was all the more increased when he was informed 
that the Pardacvnia would put in four times before 
reaching the Cuban metropolis, and that the stays 
in some ports necessarily would rim into days. 

Jerry had felt himself lucky from the very start, 
but now he believed that luck was turning against 
him, and that it would not be within his destiny to 

reach Calle Coliseo at the appointed noon. 

The captain of the vessel had told him that in all 
probability the stop at one of the ports would be so 
long that Havana would not be reached earlier than 
June 15th. Allowing four days to reach the Mexi- 
can port from Havana, and banking entirely on a 
vessel departing on the day he arrived, he could not 
figure how he could act according to "contract." 

The captain of the Pranzos, in telling of the 
wreck of his ship, lauded the heroism of Jerry, re- 
ferring to him as the bravest man he had ever seen 
in all his eventful life on the water. Now that Senor 
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Lopez was dead, he felt it incumbent on him to see 
that Senorita Mercedes should be taken to some sani- 
tarium. 

"Captain Chambers," he said one afternoon, "I 
wonder if you will help me to find a suitable place 
for Senorita Lopez? I hardly know how to go about 
such a matter alone." 

"It all depends, captain," said Jerry. "It is neces- 
sary for me to be in the City of Mexico by noon of 
the nineteenth. If there is spare time I shall be glad 
to assist you, and if I find it impossible to make the 
desired connection I shall be at your service just 
the same." 

The Pardacmia drew up at her pier in Havana 
late in the afternoon of the fourteenth. Jerry fairly 
flew to the offices of the Havana- Vera Cruz Steamship 
Line, knowing that he would have a chance to reach 
the City of Mexico on time if he could get out of 
Havana that day. 

"Our next sailing is to-morrow afternoon," said 
the agent. 

"By taking that boat how soon can I get to the 
City of Mexico?" feverishly queried Jerry. 

"Allowing that the train out of Vera Cruz is on 
time, you can get there a little after noon on the 
twentieth." 

"It won't do! It won't do!" and Jerry dashed 
from the office, the agent staring after him in blank 
amazement. 

Jerry hastened back to the Pardacmia, where he 
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told the captain of the Pranzos that he would assist 
in finding a suitable place for Senorita Mercedes. 
Within an hour a carriage was obtained, and the 
captain, Jerry, and Senorita Mercedes started for 
one of the private sanitariums. 

Jerry's utter despondency was easily noticed by 
the captain. 

"I am sorry you will not be able to catch a boat 
to get you to Mexico in time," said he. "Now, if 
you were only a prince or a Croesus you might get 
there all right, for a steam yacht has been chartered 
to make the run to-night. A party of four who 
came up on the Pardacmia are going over to Vera 
Cruz on the boat. They chartered it while I was at 
the office of the company a short time ago. To 
judge from their conversation, they made up their 
minds in short order to go to Vera Cruz. They had 
intended stopping in Havana, where they were to 
place a young woman in an asylum of some sort. 
Now, as I said, if you were only a prince or a " 

"Where does that boat start from, captain?" cried 
Jerry, his brain in a whirl and his eyes flashing with 
a desperate hope. 

"Just a few piers from where the Pardacmia lies. 
But you don't expect " 

"Let me out of this rig, captain !" shouted Jerry. 
"I am going to try ! You can take care of the girl !" 

"But, Captain Chambers " 

The next moment Jerry had thrown the door 
open and was sprawling on the ground. Without 
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trying to get the dust off his clothes, he started on 
a run back towards the pier of the Pardacmia. 

He learned that the steam yacht was to depart 
at 10 o'clock, and that she would make the run to 
Vera Cruz in three days — time enough for him to 
get to the City of Mexico! 

He explained to the captain of the yacht that he 
would be willing to pay all the money he possessed 
if he were permitted to go on the boat. 

"There will be but four passengers on this boat 
to-night," growled the officer. "There are explicit 
orders that no one else shall take passage on her." 

Jerry's persistent appeal angered the officer so 
much that he ordered him away. He was crest- 
fallen as he slowly went away from the pier, and his 
hope of reaching the City of Mexico was almost 
dead. 

He had his money exchanged and went into a res- 
taurant, where he ate a meagre meal, but where he 
remained until after 9 o'clock. While he had no 
hope of ever succeeding in filling his "contract," he 
wandered back to the pier, arriving there about 
twenty minutes before sailing time. There were 
men on the deck and men at the gang-plank. The 
thought of stealing his way on board perished al- 
most as soon as it was born, and he was hopelessly 
miserable. 

Fifteen minutes later two men, clad in the height 
of southern fashion, went aboard the boat, return- 
ing to the pier a minute or so later. Each carried 
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a valise to the pier, and the taller of them went on 
board without his, which he had placed within six 
feet of Jerry. Both of the strangers went into the 
office of the company, returning to the boat accom- 
panied by two women. Both of the women were 
veiled, but under the strong arc light their features 
could be distinguished. As they passed on towards 
the gang-plank Jerry glanced up. His heart al- 
most ceased beating as he recognised the features of 
the one nearest him; his flesh seemed to freeze. It 
was Marina Bostos! 

Unable to move for a moment, he stared after her 
until she was lost in the vessel. The gang-plank 
was immediately hauled in and the yacht began to 
slip away from the piles. 

"My valise!" cried the man who had left it near 
Jerry. 

Jerry's opportunity had come! 

"I'll bring it !" he cried, and the next moment he 
was springing through the air towards the opening 
in the rail. The grip reached the floor of the boat, 
but Jerry dropped into the water. One of the crew 
hooked him out and dragged him to the deck. It 
was too late for Jerry to jump back to the pier ! 
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The gruff captain came out of the cabin and uttered 
a string of oaths when he beheld the dripping, gasp- 
ing Jerry standing before him. 

"You — you! Didn't I tell you that you couldn't 
ride on this boat?" he thundered, advancing with set 
teeth and clenched hands. 

"I hauled him out of the water after he saved the 
man's valise, 5 ' volunteered the Jackie who had used 
the hook. 

"Couldn't you have thrown the valise on without 
trying to follow it?" roared the officer, now thor- 
oughly infuriated. 

"I couldn't let go of it in time," exclaimed Jerry. 
"Can't you see I'm nearly drowned?" 

The loud talking attracted to the deck the man 
who had left the valise on the pier. 

"Who is he? Where is he going? How did he 
get on?" he angrily snapped, closely scrutinising the 
well-soaked Jerry. 

"He fell into the water trying to get your for- 
gotten valise on," said the captain. "To-day he 
begged me to take him to Vera Cruz. I never saw 
him before. He said he had some money." 

"Why do you want to go to Vera Cruz?" asked 
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the frowning stranger, a tall, yellow-skinned, 
smooth-faced man wearing a silk hat. 

"My brother is — is dying there," lied Jerry, 
affecting a touch of sadness, "and I didn't want to 
lose any time in getting to him. I think the soak- 
ing I got is worth the trip, but I am willing to give 
up what little money I possess. 9 ' 

Without another word the stranger went into the. 
cabin, returning almost immediately with his male 
companion. 

"Can't we send him back to the pier?" he asked. 

"Yes," answered the captain, "if you are willing 
to wait until one of my men goes and returns. I 
can't spare a single man of the crew to-night — be- 
low the limit already." 

"Well, then, let him stay," said one of the 
strangers, hurling a hard look at Jerry. "We don't 
want to lose an extra minute. The start has been 
late enough as it is." With this on his lips he and 
the other disappeared into the cabin. 

Jerry was heaving a sigh that carried unspeak- 
able relief with it when the captain grabbed him by 
the arm and hustled him downstairs. "How much 
money have you?" he snapped. 

"About sixty dollars Mex," was the answer. "I 
had hoped to work my way over, so that I could care 
for my brother with the money. It's simply a case 
of tough luck, sir, that's all." 

"Well, you may keep your money — for saving 
the valise, but you'll have to earn every inch of your 
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way. The captain took Jerry to the engineroom, 
where he turned him over to a kindly faced, middle- 
aged engineer. 

"Keep him here below," ordered the captain. 
"Keep him busy all the time." 

After the officer had returned to the deck the en- 
gineer lighted his pipe, sat down on a stool, and care- 
fully looked the young fellow over. 

"Wants you to hustle, eh?" he finally said, in Eng- 
lish. They were the first words in English that 
Jerry had heard since he last talked with Marina, 
whose knowledge of the tongue was almost as 
thorough as that of Spanish. "There's a heap o' 
work down here. How'd you get on, anyway?" 

Jerry told about the plunge into the water, fol- 
lowing with the "dying-brother" story. His ap- 
parent sadness when he referred to "poor Alexan- 
der" touched the engineer's heart and brought forth 
an expression of sincere sympathy. 

"But how comes it you speak English so well?" 
queried the engineer. 

"I'm from New York, but I've been globe-trotting, 
running, walking, and swimming for about a year," 
was the response. 

"I kind o' noticed when you come in that you 
didn't have the yellow skin. From New York, eh? 
Well, I'm glad to see you, anyway, and I hate to see 
you humpin' in this dir-rty hole. Still, orders is 
orders, y' know. I wish you was ridin' above, where 
there's plenty o' chairs. Only four passengers on 
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to-night." After three or four puffs at his pipe he 
added, with just a shade of longing in his tones : "I'd 
give annything to be back in God's own waters once 
more, I would." 

"Great waters, those. You're from the States?" 

"That I am, lad; and I'm kickin' myse'f that I 
ever drifted away from thim. Do you know," he 
went on, casting side-glances, "I've half a notion to 
leave this boat at Vera Cruz and pick my way back 
to the States? This captain is a slave-driver." 

"He does seem to have a rather mean disposition. 
Fashionable people on board to-night?" 

"One o 9 the 'petticoats' is a little beauty, she is. 
Her skin don't seem to be yellow like the others. 
The captain says she's 'off/ " tapping his fore- 
head. 

"Taking her to Vera Cruz for treatment?" 

"I don't think they intind stopping there, judgin' 
from the anxiety showed by the min about ketchin' 
a train for somewhere 'r other." 

"Where are they going from Vera Cruz?" and 
the manner in which Jerry put the question caused 
the other to Hft his brow in mild surprise. 

"I don't know." 

"The City of Mexico?" 

"Say," smiled the engineer, keenly, looking at 
Jerry for a moment, "what do you want to know 
for?" 

"Oh, merely curious, that's all. I once had a 
cousin who was a little weak above the eyes*" 
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The engineer answered a signal from above and 
put on more steam. 

"What's your name?" he asked, as he looked at 
the gauge. 

"Tom Flannery." 

"A 'shamrock,' eh?" 

"There's a trace or so of the Irish in me, I guess. 
I was born in New York, though." 

"I was born in Athlone, but hit New York thirty- 
eight years ago, whin I was goin' on twilve." 

"Why, you're still in your prime, then." 

"Oh, I guess an Athlone man can feel a kick or 
two lift at my age. You couldn't guiss what my 



"Flaherty— Fagan— Reilly- 
"Choock in an «0' afore." 
"O'Hooligan?" 



"O'Connor — Michael Aloysius O'Connor. Sounds 
Dootch, don't it?" 

"A little pretzely, yes. Well, Mr. O'Connor " 

"Mike — Mike; niver a 'misther' afore my name. 
'Gorry, it's loike hiwen to hear your voice and the 
language o 9 God's own people !" 

"Have you been on the water long, Mike?" 

"Iwer since I was thirteen. I've roved the 
wor-rld over; I've been to Turkey, I've been to 
Dover. I niwer wanted to keep still." 

"Do you still feel that old spirit of venturing 
about?" 

"That I do, lad; and that's one reason why I 
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want to get back to the States, where I can get an 
ocean run. This matter o' sailin' between Havana 
and Vera Cruz is for a child — not for me." 

"I wish you could have been with me the last 
year. I've been about everywhere and its suburb. 
I haven't been quiet three-quarters of a minute. 
But, Mike, you can't imagine how good I feel this 
very minute — talking for the first time in months 
to a son of Uncle Samuel. It does my soul good." 

"The same here, Tommy, my lad, the same here." 

"If you should leave the boat at Vera Cruz, where 
would you go?" 

"I'd trim my rig and set sail for " 

Footfalls on the ladder cut the sentence short. 
The captain came up with a scowl on his face. 

"There are some boxes on the deck to be carried 
into the cabin," said he. "I want the young man to 
carry them down. Come on, young man." 

The next moment Jerry was following the officer 
to the deck. A tangle of thoughts flashed through 
his mind and his excitement ran high. Would he see 
Marina Bostos? Would she recognise him if she 
saw him? Should he recognise her? As soon as he 
reached the deck he sent a sweeping glance about 
him, but saw only a few sailors. 

The boxes, six or seven of them, were near the 
rail about mid-deck. The portholes of the state- 
rooms were just a few inches above the deck level, 
and as Jerry passed on to the boxes he cast glances 
into the two or three' lighted rooms. In one of the 
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rooms he saw the two strange men sitting at a table, 
their heads close together, and in another he saw the 
strange woman who had accompanied Marina to the 
boat. But there was no sign of the "little saint of 
Urania." Jerry concluded that she was sleeping in 
one of the darkened rooms. 

The keen-eyed captain watched him carry down 
four of the boxes, and then went into the cabin. As 
Jerry was going after the last box he saw a light in 
the room adjoining the strange woman's. Pretend- 
ing that the box was heavy and cumbersome, he 
rested opposite the porthole of that room. Kneel- 
ing at a chair and with eyes and hands uplifted was 
Marina Bostos. Jerry seemed riveted to the spot, 
and it was not until he heard footfalls behind him 
that he re-shouldered the box and moved on. After 
completing his work he went back to the engine- 
room, and, trying to be as composed as possible, he 
re-engaged the engineer in conversation. 

"I guess you'd best be doin' somethin', Tommy," 
said Mike, "for the captain's liable to drift along 
anny minute now. He'll soon be goin' to his bunk, 
and thin you can have a let-up. I'll be on duty until 
eight in the mornin', whin a Cubyan '11 relieve me. 
Polish the brass railin'. I'll give you the wor-rd 
whin to stop." 

The night, mellow in the moonlight, was very 
warm, and a doorway at the end of the room had 
been opened to admit air. A ladder led to it. Jerry 
polished the brass rail for half an hour, when be 
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scaled the ladder to get a breath of fresh air. As he 
stood with his head out of the hatchway he thought 
as he never before had thought. When the picture 
of the "little saint of Urania" in prayer came back 
to his tired brain he almost forgot where he was. 
He watched the twinkling sky above and wondered 
how he could save the woman who had saved his life. 
That he was helpless on the vessel he knew well, and 
he also felt that his every movement was being 
watched. It was apparent to him that the strangers 
were acting with all possible caution, and he be- 
lieved that he would not be permitted to land until 
they had spirited Marina safely away. 

"I must save her," he thought, the blood rushing 
to his head. "She risked her life for me, and Fll 
risk mine for hers. I'll fight them all if I have to !" 

He was half way down the ladder when he heard 
a low conversation. He stopped and listened as in- 
tently as he could, but got no drift of the talk. 
While he could not understand what was being talked 
about, the tones indicated argument. He cautiously 
went up to the top of the ladder again and peeped 
over the deck. Standing at the rail, with their backs 
towards him, were the two strange men. In his 
eagerness to hear he lifted his head, and it was but 
little short of a providential deliverance that he was 
not seen when one of the men whirled around and 
looked in his direction. 

"But why go there at all?" one asked. "It is 
simply an unnecessary matter of tying ourselves up 
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in the mountains, where there is absolutely no diver- 
sion. I am in favour of remaining in Vera Cruz. 
We can get rid of this business there just as well. 
Then we can devote all of our attention to the other 
and take our time about it, without having those 
women forever around demanding attention." 

"Andre, something has told me " 

"There, there it goes again, Felipe, — always that 
'something.' I believe it haunts you. Pray, tell 
me why we should fear in this — with a world between 
us and them?" 

"I simply cannot get away from it, that's all. 
Things have been too easy. Every sky has a storm 
.stored away some place, you know." 

"Come, come, Felipe ; we shall have one more bot- 
tle, and then that haunting 'something' will rest 
for a time." With this on his lips Andr6 took 
Felipe by the arm and led him down the deck. 

The meaning of what Jerry had overheard, of 
course, only could be surmised, and his efforts to 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion taxed his poor 
brain so severely that he feared for his senses. He 
soon went back to Mike and asked for a drink of 
water. 

"I was just goin' to tell you that the captain 
had gone to his roost," said O'Connor. "Now you 
can sit up as long as you loike, and then hunt your 
own bunk." 

Jerry remained with the engineer for an hour 
longer and then stretched out on the floor near the 
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foot of the ladder. He lay there for half an hour, 
and then, prompted more by recklessness than by 
anything else, he cautiously scaled the ladder and 
crawled out on the deck. Assuring himself that he 
had not been seen, he silently picked his way down 
to the porthole of Marina's room, which was dark. 
He brought his face close to the opening, but heard 
not a sound. Then he stole back to the engineroom 
and again lay down on the floor. The intense ex- 
citement of the day had been too much for his body 
and brain, and he soon was asleep. 
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CHAPTER XVm 

THE TESTS 

Jerry slept until after four in the morning, when, 
realising that he had done practically nothing towards 
cleaning the engineroom and polishing the metal, he 
set about with energy and a ravenous appetite to 
make a reasonably fair showing in case the captain 
should make an inspection. At 7 o'clock he rested. 
While he was beginning to wonder what kind of a 
breakfast he would be given, if given any at all, it 
was announced that the captain awaited him in his 
office. 

"Have you been working ?" snapped the officer. 

"The engineer can speak better than I, sir," an- 
swered Jerry. 

The officer went to the engineroom with him, and 
complimented him on the good work done. 

"It's worth a breakfast, anyway," said the cap- 
tain, and a few minutes later Jerry was eating a 
piping-hot meal with Mike O'Connor. The order to 
keep Jerry down below still was effective, and the 
Cuban who relieved O'Connor made it plain that the 
order would be implicitly obeyed. 

Jerry worked until about 11 o'clock, occasionally 
going up the ladder for fresh air. He was standing 
on the ladder, his head and shoulders above the deck, 
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when the captain and Andre suddenly appeared in 
view. He knew that he had no chance to get away 
without being seen. The captain scowled and merely 
looked at him. 

"It's hot down there," Jerry apologised, mopping 
his forehead with the sleeve of his shirt, "and I just 
came up to get some fresh air." 

1 The captain and the stranger had a moment's 
whispered conversation, and then the latter said, 
just as Jerry was starting down the ladder: "No 
need to bother one of your men, captain, if he can 
do it just as well." 

"I have some work for you to do in half an hour, 
young man," the captain called out to Jerry. "Re- 
port to me forward." 

Jerry went below and soon was lost in wondering 
what he was expected to do. He welcomed the cap- 
tain's words, however, for he might have an oppor- 
tunity to see Marina. The possible results of a 
meeting with her fired his brain and caused chills 
to flash over his body. Andre's manner had led him 
to believe that his representations had been doubted, 
and that he was being suspected as a spy on their 
traiL 

The appointment was kept to the minute. 

"A mistake has been made in placing the trunks," 
said the captain, "and I want you to take the one 
out of No. 2 and put it into No. 3. There is a 
woman in each room, so announce yourself." 

Jerry now felt confident that he was being 
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"tested," and the blood in him ran cold. The cap- 
tain and Andre followed closely behind him, stop- 
ping within a few feet of the door of No. 8, where 
they could detect the slightest recognition between 
him and Marina. 

Jerry did not know which room Marina occupied, 
but without a moment's hesitation and with a hand 
steadied by a desperate will, he rapped on the door 
of No. 2. The strange woman, who was about forty 
years of age, immediately appeared. 

"The captain has instructed me to take a trunk 
from this room into the next," said Jerry. She 
stepped out and joined the two men. He picked up 
the trunk and carried it to the door of No. 3. Quite 
as unhesitatingly he knocked, but in the minute that 
he waited for a response he felt a dizziness that re- 
quired his full strength to disguise. The men and 
the woman were where they could see his face quite 
as plainly as he could see Marina's, and he felt that 
their eyes were piercing him to the brain. 

As the door slowly opened it seemed to him that 
every drop of blood in his body was in his face 
and that his eyes easily betrayed his raging emo- 
tions. He did not move a muscle of his face when 
Marina looked into his eyes. 

"I have been instructed," said he softly, "to take 
this trunk into your room." 

Marina merely pointed to a corner, where he 
placed it. He left without looking at her again, 
and went to the captain. 
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"Anything else, sir?" he asked. 

"Oh, it's all right, all right," he overheard Andre 
say to the woman, who returned to her room after 
walking a few steps with him. 

"When you have completed your work in the 
engineroom," said the captain, "you may report to 
me. I may find something for you to do above 
deck." 

Jerry, scarcely able to conceal his tremendous 
emotions, went back to the engineroom. Had he 
betrayed himself? was a question uppermost in his 
mind. Surely she had not, and it was beyond him 
to understand how she could have controlled herself 
at such a moment. 

"It wasn't the woman of it," he mused, after his 
excitement had subsided sufficiently to permit of 
rational thinking. "She did not blink an eyelash; 
she did not move a muscle of her face ; she did not 
display the slightest sign of recognition. After all, 
perhaps she did not recognise me. But she looked 
me squarely in the eyes, and the light was full upon 
.my face. It's beyond me, a million million miles be- 
yond," and he rubbed his eyes to make sure that he 
had not been dreaming. 

Jerry Chambers did not know that when he looked 
into Marina's darkened stateroom the night before 
that she had distinguished his features in the bright 
moonlight that fell full upon them. He did not 
know that she was sitting in a corner of the room, 
away from the shaft of light that shot to her floor, 
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where she could not be seen from the deck, when he 
brought his face down to the hole. The sensation 
that thrilled her brain when she beheld his face in the 
moonlight was such as she never before had experi- 
enced, and during the remainder of the night the 
picture that was framed by the casement of the port- 
hole was before her mind. Even to the time that she 
looked into his eyes when he stood in her doorway she 
was not sure that it had been more than a vision, 
and for hours she felt that perhaps her mind was 
giving away. However, she finally concluded that 
it was not a vision, but a reality, but she could not 
understand how he could be aboard the private yacht, 
and how he had traced her from the ranchman's 
home in the plains of Urania, through what seemed 
to her an age of travel and seclusion, to that little 
steam vessel. 

If it was Jerry Chambers in reality and not Jerry 
Chambers in a dream, she determined to be alive to 
every possibility, and this preparedness accounted 
for the absolutely signless recognition of him while 
the two men and the woman kept her face and his 
under such close scrutiny. 

Jerry thought of a thousand and one things as 
he sat on a box at the end of the engineroom, but he 
did riot grasp at one of them that did not suggest a 
means for saving Marina. He must see the "little 
saint of Urania" and talk with her; he must know, 
if possible, where she was being taken, and he must 
prepare himself for a fight in case a fight was to 
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come. It occurred that Mike O'Connor might safely 
be taken into his confidence and that he could be of 
inestimable service in rescuing the girl. 

The hand which gripped a broom in determination 
seemed to lose its strength as the fire faded from his 
eyes and his gaze became lost in the shadows straight 
before him. 

"I wonder ," he mused, "if she loves me, — too !" 

Jerry reported to the captain late in the after- 
noon, and was set to work scrubbing the deck. He 
did many other things, too, and when the captain 
said he might go to bed — a cement floor for a bed ! — 
he was very tired and greatly disappointed. Not 
onqe had he seen Marina, although he had seen the 
two men and the woman often. Despairing that he 
might not be able to see and speak with her at all 
he decided to write her a note and to get it to her 
if possible. He asked Mike O'Connor for a piece of 
paper and a pencil. Mike, who had relieved the 
Cuban, got them for him, and Jerry wrote about a 
dozen lines. 

Towards midnight Mike went on deck to get fresh 
air for a few minutes, and while he sat near the 
hatchway he saw Jerry stealing down the deck in 
shadows which partially hid him. When "Tom 
Flannery" stopped at the porthole of Marina's state- 
room and shot glances about him the engineer be- 
came thoroughly aroused to the fact that Jerry was 
more than he had represented himself to be. Just 
as the young man was taking the note from his 
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pocket Mike whistled softly. The next instant Jerry 
was on his hands and knees moving away as swiftly as 
possible. 

Mike arose and walked towards him. 

"Tommy." 

"Oh, it's you, Mike," smiled Jerry as the engineer 
touched him on the shoulder. 

"Yes, it's me, Tommy Flannery. What was you 
tryin' to do?" 

"Nothing — nothing out of the way, Mike, I swear 
it," began Jerry. "I was just " 

"You know that woman in No. 3." 

"Well, Mike, what if I do?" said Jerry, deciding 
to tell him the truth and to acquaint him with all the 
circumstances. He led the engineer to the end of 
the boat, where they could not be overheard, and told 
his story so dramatically that at times the listener 
showed the most excited interest. 

"And, Mike," Jerry finally said in desperation, 
"you can help me to rescue her. There's enough of 
the good old American in you to see that those yellow 
devils don't get away with her — yes, there's too much 
of the real old Irish in you to stand by and let them 
accomplish their fiendish plans." 

Mike O'Connor's dancing eyes were on the shim- 
mering wake of the yacht, and Jerry waited long for 
him to speak. 

"You say you don't like this captain and this trip," 
Jerry went on, "and you told me you were of half 
a notion to leave the boat at Vera Cruz. Mike> will 
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you help not only me, but that frail little creature in 
No. 3?" 

Mike looked Jerry in the eyes for a moment and 
then extended a hand with such enthusiasm as only 
the Irish can display. 

"I'm with you to the finish, Tommy!" said he; 
"and so is my money ," he added, patting a bulging 
inside pocket of his shirt. 

"Then we'll see that, whatever may happen, they 
don't get away with her at the pier in Vera Cruz?" 

"We? Why, lad, the boat ain't goin' to the pier 
this time. A gasoline launch is to await the four half 
a mile from the landing. The young Cubyan down- 
stairs is goin' to take them in, and you're goin' to 
stay on the boat until he comes back." 

Jerry's heart almost froze. For an instant he 
could not utter a word. Then he blurted: 

"What!" 

"That's right, Tommy. I heard 5 em makin' o' 
their plans, and they won't even trust an outside 
engineer to take 'em in." 

"Good Heavens! Then, neither will you be able 
to be there when they land !" 

"I can't be there, lad." 

Jerry was as desperate as any human being could 
be. He suggested a number of things that Mike 
only ridiculed as wholly impracticable, until finally 
he said : 

"You are with me, Mike, to the finish?" 

"Me V my wad, Tommy." 
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"Then that Cuban must not go In with that wait- 
ing launch. You must take his place I" 

"What — what do you mean?" exclaimed Mike, in 
a loud whisper, his eyes opening wide. 

"He must not go ml Some means must be thought 
of to keep him on this boat. You are the only other 
on board who knows anything about an engine?" 

"Me V the Cubyan 's all, Tommy." 

"Mike, what do they keep in the medicine 
chest?" 

O'Connor instantly understood the significance of 
the low, slow question. 

"You mean — dope?" 

"That's it exactly," answered Jerry decisively. 

"Chloryform?" 

"Something — anything that will make him too 
sick to get off this boat." 

"Tommy Flannery, you're devilish, you are." 

"I'm desperate, Mike; they are the devilish ones. 
If you can't get the kind of stuff we want, you show 
me where that chest is, and, by all that's good and 
holy, I'll get it!" 

Mike, further aroused by the excitement of the 
prospective chapter of his long life of adventure, 
winked an eye, whispering very softly, most as- 
suringly : 

"Now, Tommy, lad, you run along to your little 
perch and sleep in pleasant dreams. Remember, 
there's a good angel hovering near." 

There never was a more honest handshake than 
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that which marked the parting of the two men fif- 
teen minutes later. 

Just before the fast-falling moon emerged from 
behind a silver-edged cloud, Jerry was stooping be- 
fore the porthole of Marina's darkened room. As 
he reached in with the note he felt a soft kiss on his 
hand. He waited an instant for a word, but none 
came. 

Jerry did have pleasant dreams that night. 
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SWIMMING, SHADOWING, SCORCHING 

Soon after 1 o'clock in the morning of the 18th 
the lights in the dozing harbour of Vera Cruz ap- 
peared in view. A member of the crew told the ex- 
cited and desperate Jerry that at the end of another 
hour the trim little craft would be at anchor half 
a mile out, and that a launch would take the four 
passengers in as soon thereafter as possible. 

Jerry had not seen Mike O'Connor for several 
hours, when he was told that the Cuban engineer 
was "still able to sit up and take nourishment." 

"And he isn't down and out?" feverishly asked 
Jerry. 

"I heard him groaning a while ago," significantly 
smiled the engineer, as he kept on polishing some 
of the nickel plating on the engine. 

"Has the captain said anything to you?" 

"Not a word." 

"Then, good Heavens, maybe he doesn't intend 
to!" half cried the almost frantic Jerry. While he 
fretted and moved nervously about, the engineer 
calmly kept on with his work, making the contrast 
of the two states of mind all the more pronounced 
by whistling a lively little Irish air. "Mike," 
finally said Jerry, scarcely able to control himself, 
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"I don't think you have warmed up to this proposi- 
tion a little bit. You don't " 

"Now, now, Tommy, what did I tell you about 
that 'good angel'?" interrupted Mike. Jerry, a bun- 
dle of unstrung nerves, was on deck again, hardly 
conscious that he had left the engineroom. 

Just before the anchor was thrown out the cap- 
tain approached Jerry and ordered him to go be- 
low and awaken the Cuban engineer. 

"Back again, I see," smiled Mike as the white- 
faced Jerry came up to him. 

"The captain wants the Cuban," came from the 
almost breathless son of The Gemini. 

"Go over and wake him up, thin," said Mike. 

Jerry went into the Cuban's room and violently 
shook the occupant of the bunk. Groans were the 
only response. His face was a sun of joy when he 
came out of the room, but before he could say a 
word to Mike the captain hurriedly came down the 
stairs. 

"Why doesn't he hurry?" snapped the officer. 

"I can't arouse him," said Jerry. "Seems to be 
sick, the way he groans and moans." 

The captain went into the room and redoubled 
Jerry's efforts to awaken the man. Only more 
groans came from the engineer, and, with a string 
of oaths that would shock the most hardened senses, 
the captain called out to Mike: 

"What's the matter with this fellow?" 

"I don't know," answered Mike. "I heard him 
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groaning a while ago, but guessed he was only havin' 
mean dreams." 

The officer thought hard for a moment and then 
said to Mike: "You will run the launch in for us. 
Be ready in fifteen minutes." Turning to Jerry, he 
growled : "There '11 not be room for you in the launch. 
You will wait until daylight." Then he hastened 
to the deck. 

"What shall I do? what shall I do?" cried Jerry, 
wringing his hands. 

"You heard the captain." 

"But I must get in — to-night. She may get away 
from you." 

"Then, you'll have to make up a load and swim." 

"I'll do that! I will, so help " 

"You don't mean that, Tommy," said the sur- 
prised Mike, dropping his chamois-skin to the floor. 

"I mean it if I ever meant a thing in my life. I 
can drop off and splash in some way. I'll make out 
for the nearest " 

"Tommy Flannery, your life would not be worth 
tin cints. It's far enough for an expert in the day- 
time, and there ain't a man that would attempt it at 
night." 

"There is one man !" cried the desperate Jerry. 

"Do you really mean to try it?" 

"I do." 

"Then grab off one of those preservers ovei 
there. It '11 keep you afloat in case your legs give 
out, anyway." 
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Jerry took a cork preserver from a hook and hid 
it near the ladder, returning immediately to Mike, 
who was preparing to report to the captain. 

"Fll keep my eye on them as long as I can, 
Tommy," said Mike as he took Jerry's trembling 
hand. "If you ever get in, wait for me at the far 
end o' the pier, no matter how long I am gone. And 
God help you!" 

Before Jerry could give expression to his jumbled 
thoughts Mike O'Connor was moving briskly to- 
wards the stairs. Jerry then fastened the preserver 
to the top of the ladder. When he reached the for- 
ward part of the deck he was surprised to find that 
Marina and the strange woman already had gone 
down the side of the boat to the launch, and Mike 
was just stepping into the little boat. A minute 
or so later the launch was moving off in the 
darkness. 

Jerry started away from the captain so abruptly 
and with such apparent excitement that the officer 
called him to halt. 

"You seem to me in a great hurry to reach shore," 
said the captain. 

"My poor brother, my poor brother!" wailed 
Jerry. "If there only had been room in that launch 
I could have " 

"Your poor brother must wait till morning," said 
the captain very determinedly. 

Jerry, utterly unable to control himself, tugged 
to get away, and his actions thoroughly aroused the 
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officer's suspicions. He succeeded in breaking loose, 
and immediately started madly towards the stern, 
the other in hot pursuit. Just as he reached the end 
of the cabin the infuriated captain threw his arms 
around him and brought his hands to his throat in 
an attempt to strangle him into submission. By an 
almost superhuman effort Jerry broke away from 
the tightening grip and hurled himself at the other 
with the ferocity of a maddened beast. The two 
grappled for a minute, the officer trying to cry out 
for help, and then fell to the deck. The officer was 
a big, powerful man, but he was no match for the 
desperate Jerry, who, after they had rolled over and 
over several times, succeeded in freeing himself. He 
was on his feet only an instant before the other, but 
the advantage gained was sufficient. Before the cap- 
tain could protect himself Jerry's big fist crashed to 
his jaw, and he sank to the deck unconscious. 

Without waiting to see what effect the blow had 
had, Jerry was at the hatchway snatching the life- 
preserver from its fastening. A moment later, after 
casting a final glance at the still body of the officer, 
he climbed over the rail and dropped into the black 
water. 

Mike O'Connor's quick wits were hard at work the 
moment after Jerry announced his determination to 
leave the vessel that night and to risk his life in the 
waters of the harbour. After taking the launch in 
about a hundred yards he suddenly stopped the ma- 
chinery and appeared to be worried. 
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"Come, come, man," impatiently said AndrS, who 
sat nearest him. "Why do you not go on?" 

"The propeller is balking," answered Mike, seem- 
ing to concentrate his whole attention to a part of 
the machinery. His sole purpose in stopping the 
machinery was to afford Jerry all possible time be- 
fore effecting a landing. The delay was not as long 
as he intended it should be, for the impatient, nerv- 
ous Andre touched the wheel that set the propeller 
in motion again. 

Mike made no excuse, but his wits were working 
harder than ever. He was as familiar with the waters 
and the dockage of Vera Cruz as any sailor that 
came to them, but this time he determined to make 
his memory failing. Instead of drawing up at the 
proper pier he nosed the boat into an adjoining slip, 
discovering the "mistake" only after he had gone 
twenty-five yards. He exercised undue caution in 
swinging the launch around and in picking his way 
to the right landing-place, which, judging from the 
conversation, was familiar to Andr£. As he brought 
the boat to a stop, he figured that he had unneces- 
sarily consumed about twenty minutes. He also 
knew, however, that Jerry had not had time to reach 
the pier, and there was a feeling deep in his heart 
that he would not succeed in getting to shore at all. 

Andre and Felipe appeared very nervous as they 
landed, each continually casting his eyes about and 
scanning the faces of the few men at the landing. 
Mike assisted in taking some luggage to the end of 
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the pier, where a closed carriage was in waiting. 
There was no other vehicle in sight, and the quick- 
thinking Irish- American, unable to hear the instruc- 
tions given the driver, noted the colour of the horses 
and got a good look at the man on the box. Andre 
gave Mike a coin, and the next moment the horses 
were clattering down the dark, narrow street. 

Mike waited in the shadows at the end of the pier 
for more than two hours, and he was beginning to 
fear all the more that Jerry had not succeeded in 
reaching shore, when he saw a small boat draw up at 
the landing. He got farther back in the shadows, 
for he knew that the boat was from the yacht. Pres- 
ently the captain and a member of the crew walked 
briskly down the pier, stopping and looking about 
within twenty feet from where he was hidden. 

"He's had more than plenty of time to get back," 
fumed the captain, who wore a bandage over his 
eye, "and he is in league with that other fellow. 
What a damned fool I was to trust an American !" 

The conversation that followed indicated to Mike 
that the Jackie was in the captain's confidence. 

"You know where they went from here?" asked the 
jackie. 

"To a house in Calle Cordoba, I think," said the 
officer. "I don't know where it is, and it will be im- 
possible for me to see them until they keep their ap- 
pointment with me to-day." 

Mike O'Connor determined not to lose sight of the 
captain, but a few minutes later the officer and his 
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man returned to the yacht. Mike watched them 
until he saw them going oyer the side of the vessel, 
and then ventured from his hiding-place, just in time 
to see the dripping Jerry coming towards him. 

"Thank God, you're saved, anyway!" exclaimed 
Mike, drawing him into the shadows and embracing 
him. Jerry was so exhausted that he could not speak 
for a minute or two, and it was not until Mike had 
gone down the street to an "all-nighter" and pro- 
cured some whiskey, of which Jerry partook freely, 
th^t he told of his death-inviting swim. The excite- 
ment that was aroused within him by the story told 
by Mike gave him new strength. 

It was agreed that the thing to do was to await 
the captain and to shadow him to the place where he , 
was to meet Andre and Felipe. In the meantime, one 
at a, time, they bought suits of cheap clothing and ate 
breakfast at a little restaurant near the pier. 
• Five o'clock in the afternoon rolled around, but 
the captain had not left the yacht, so far as they 
ki^ew, and there was scarcely a moment that the eyes 
of one or the other were not on the boat. The wait- 
ing wore heavily on the shattered nerves of Jerry, 
but there was nothing else to do but wait. Mike 
tried to find the driver of the carriage, but he saw 
nobody that resembled him. 

Towards 6 o'clock the captain came ashore, the 
man who rowed him in returning immediately to the 
yacht. Jerry, hidden with Mike behind a great pile 
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of boxes, actually smiled when he beheld the ban- 
dage over his eye. 

"That's what he got for getting gay," said he. 
The next moment he thought nothing of the fight 
he had had with the officer, who walked briskly to a 
small store across the street. He stood in the door- 
way fully fifteen minutes, looking in the direction 
of the pier, and Mike and Jerry did not dare to 
move. Presently, after looking at his watch, he 
called a cab and soon was being driven in a direc- 
tion opposite from that taken by the four in the 
carriage. 

. The cab turned at the first corner, and Jerry and 
Mike fairly ran to the only other vehicle in sight, a 
ramshackle cab with a sleepy driver on the seat. 
, "Keep a block behind the cab that just left," 
snapped Jerry, "and if it stops, you stop. You get 
five times the regular price." 

The driver ran his horse in a full gallop to the 
next corner, and when he got into the cross street 
Jerry, bubbling over with fear and apprehension, 
opened the door and looked out. The captain's cab 
was a little more than a block ahead. It may have 
occurred to the officer that he was being followed, 
for the route taken by his driver was long and zig- 
zaggy. The chase was kept up successfully, and 
Jerry directed his driver to turn up another street 
a few yards and stop. He got out of the cab and 
ran, to the cprner. The captain's cab. was two blocks 
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away now, and Jerry could distinguish the driver 
in the act of wielding his whip. 

"After him, after him!" cried Jerry, running back 
to the cab. 

Just as he was about to re-enter the vehicle a 
thought struck him so forcibly that he had to reach 
for the wheel to support himself. 

"Good Heavens, Mike!" he exclaimed, his face 
without a drop of colour in it, "what time is it?" 

Mike, wearing an expression of great surprise, 
pulled out his watch and said: 

"Eight thirty-five." 

Jerry simply gasped. 

"Driver, where are we?" he managed to ask. 

"In Calle Morelia." 

"How far is it to the station of the National 
Line?" 

"About four miles." 

"God!" and Jerry brought his hand to his fore- 
head. 

"Why — what — " began the bewildered O'Connor. 

"You follow, Mike ! I must catch a train at nine- 
thirty!" 

"But they'll " 



"Keep after him, Mike, and telegraph me at 



Calle Coliseo, Mexico, to-morrow without fail! I 
can't stop to tell you anything now, old man, but 
follow, follow, follow!" 

The next instant Jerry Chambers was running 
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SWIMMING, SHADOWING, SCORCHING 

down the street, not knowing whether he was going 
in the right direction or not, and before he had 
covered twenty-five feet the driver was receiving in- 
structions from Mike to keep after the captain's 
cab. 
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CHAPTER XX 

A LETTER FOE BODNEY GRAVES 

Just how Jerry Chambers managed to reach the 
station of the National Line in time to catch the 
train for the City of Mexico he never was able to ex- 
plain fully. He simply gave Luck the entire credit 
for his success. He remembered dashing wildly 
down the dark, narrow street over which he and the 
big-hearted Mike O'Connor had ridden, until his 
strength and endurance failed him completely, and 
that when his hope of ever arriving at the station 
in time had smouldered to a dying spark Luck sent 
a mule-cart into his pathway. He hailed the sleepy 
driver of the sleepier animal with that hope which is 
born of desperation, and the jingle of coins did the 
rest. He was bumped almost entirely out of his re- 
maining tangled wits as that old mule, a whip con- 
tinually cutting into its back, galloped madly 
through a labyrinth of dark, crooked streets to the 
station. Jerry did not know how much money he 
threw at the driver, but he found out a moment later 
that he had but little more than enough to buy a 
ticket to the capital city. 

Once on that train, which began to steam out just 
as he fell into a seat, a thoroughly exhausted crea- 
ture, he breathlessly ran his eyes over a time-table. 
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Calculating that the train would arrive in the City 
of Mexico according to schedule, he figured that he 
would have one hour in which to reach the number 
in Calle Coliseo. He felt that Luck would not desert 
him now, and he worried but little about the train's 
being on time. 

His heart grew cold at the thought that perhaps 
Mike O'Connor would not continue to follow the cap- 
tain of the yacht, and that the mysterious trio would 
succeed in spiriting Marina beyond his ultimate 
reach. 

"If I only had had another day," he thought, men- 
tally cursing the luck that had stood by him so 
valiantly, "I could have rescued her. Mike O'Con- 
nor may keep on the trail, and he may not. Still, I 
believe that the spirit of adventure in him will serve 
me well. He does not dare return to the yacht ; the 
captain would make short work of him if he did. 
The task is all the harder now, for the captain will 
apprise the kidnappers of their danger, and the 
chances are they will be able to elude Mike, however 
vigilant he may be. Damn a Gemini's luck, any- 
way P* 

It was not until the train was waiting at Jalapa 
for a connecting train that was fifteen minutes late 
that he paled at the doubt of reaching the place in 
Calle Coliseo before noon of the next day. His 
actions were such as to surprise all the trainmen and 
to startle many of the passengers. He walked up 
and down the little platform, every second weighing 
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like an hour upon his mind, and his impatience found 
adequate expression in words. 

When the train finally did pull out, a quarter of 
an hour behind the scheduled time, he experienced 
great relief, and his hope rose high when a trainman 
gave him reasonable assurance that there would be 
no further loss of time, and that the engineer prob- 
ably would make up the lost time on the straight 
stretches of track ahead. But there was new worry 
ahead of him. 

On the outskirts of the City of Mexico the corner 
of a small house being moved from one lot to an- 
other was still on the track, and another fifteen min- 
utes was lost before the train could proceed. Jerry 
had but thirty minutes in which to go from the sta- 
tion to the place in Calle Coliseo, and, when he learned 
that the distance was more than three miles, he 
scarcely could control himself. Of the six or eight 
cabs lined up at the station he jumped into the one 
whose horse looked the fastest and urged the driver 
to stop at nothing in taking him to the specified 
number. 

When the panting, lathered horse was suddenly 
brought to a halt and Jerry saw that he was at the 
place, the clock in a tower a few blocks away indi- 
cated two minutes before noon. He tossed what re- 
maining money he had at the driver and rushed into 
the building, over whose door hung the sign — 
"Thomas Wentworth, Assayer." 

It was a small, narrow room, in which there were 
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but two desks. At the first desk sat a gray-haired 
man of about sixty years, and, as Jerry came up 
to him, scarcely able to get a word out of his mouth, 
the man smiled and nodded his head significantly. 

"Is there a letter here for Rodney Graves ?" 
Jerry panted. 

Without a word the man, who later introduced 
himself as Thomas Wentworth, of The College class 
of '64, and who wore on the lapel of his coat the Pin 
of the Twins, handed Jerry a long envelope ad-/ 
dressed to Rodney Graves. 

Mike O'Connor told the driver of his cab that if 
he did not keep the captain's cab in sight he would 
be trounced to within an inch of his life. He did not 
stop to think of Jerry's most surprising action in 
running away from him, but he felt that it was justi- 
fied by something or another, so great was his trust 
in him, and that it was only a lack of time that pre- 
vented his telling him everything. 

The captain's cab now had a lead of three blocks,' 
and it was with difficulty that it could be distinguished 
in the darkness. Mike, fearing that the driver might 
not follow out the instructions, stopped long enough 
to get on the seat with him. It was there that he 
made that driver blanch with fright. 

Mike steadily gained on the captain, and it was 
not long before he was only a block and a half be- 
hind. The chase kept up for an hour longer, when, 
seeing the captain's cab draw up to the curbing, Mike 
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directed his driver to turn into a side street. He 
immediately dismounted and peeped around the build- 
ing on the corner. The captain stood in the middle 
of the sidewalk fully a minute before he sent his driver 
away, and kept casting glances up and down the 
street for several minutes before he went to the door 
of the house. Mike knew Vera Cruz well enough to 
find his way around, and he told his man to drive 
on a few blocks and wait. Then he went to the 
other side of the street and, moving cautiously in 
the darkest shadows, soon was almost opposite the 
house which the captain had entered. The faint light 
over the door revealed a number he had heard the 
officer mention at the pier. 

The house stood in the middle of a yard, and Mike 
was able to see three sides of it. The only light 
visible shone through a rear basement window. Mike 
O'Connor was a brave man, but when he thought o^ 
stealing through the shadows to that window a chill 
flashed over his sturdy frame. This thought came 
only after he had waited almost two hours. 

"They ain't comin' out to-night," he said to him- 
self, "and what's goin' on in there is enough to fill 
a book. Tommy wouldn't stop at it, and I'll be 
damned if I do !" Gripping his revolver and setting 
his teeth in Irish determination, he stealthily picked 
his way to the yard and crept to the window, which 
was open. He crawled to a position from which he 
could look into the room. He saw Andr£, Felipe, 
the captain, and an old man wearing a white beard. 

^Then, we must get out," he bw4 AadrS say 
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desperately, "and there is no time to lose. We must 
not take the train in the city, but at some place 
outside." 

"The fast train can be stopped at Blanco del Oro," 
said the captain, "if there are at least five persons in 
the party." 

"Riaz here will make the fifth," said Felipe. 
"What time does the train reach there?" 

"It's a run of two hours from here," answered the 
captain. 

"How far to Jimenez?" 

"Between thirty and thirty-five hours from Mex- 
ico. The rest of the way must be in a wagon or boat, 
as Riaz knows, and it should be covered in twenty- 
four hours easily." 

Mike O'Connor waited no longer. He thought of 
having the house surrounded by the police, but the 
time it would take to get the required response from 
the authorities would be too long. He arrived in the 
business section of the city soon after daybreak and 
went into a private stall of a small eating-house. He 
had intended remaining there only long enough to 
drink a cup of coffee and eat some bread, but he was 
tired and fell asleep. When he awoke it was after 
10 o'clock. The thought of communicating with 
Jerry Chambers was the first to enter his mind, and 
he hastened to a telegraph office and sent the follow- 
ing message to "Tom Flannery": 

"Located them. Watch trains into Mexico. Mike 
is coming." 
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INTO ANOTHER YEAR OF UNCERTAINTY 

Jerry put the envelope into his pocket, for the in- 
structions he had received from the Black Sack of 
Destiny in the darkness of the Chamber a year be- 
fore gave him an hour in which to acquaint himself 
with its contents. Mr. Wentworth, a quiet, pleas- 
ant gentleman, had been in Mexico for more than 
fifteen years, and it had been said that but few knew 
more about the mines and mining possibilities of the 
country than he. He showed much interest in Jerry, 
but not once did he touch upon the sacred subject 
of his experience in the twelvemonth just ended. 

"That envelope," said he, "was in my keeping for 
almost a year, having come from New York, and it 
has been in my safe until this very morning. I trust 
that you will have luncheon with me to-day and that, 
if conditions are favourable, you may see your way 
clear to spend a few days at my home." 

It was about 12 :30 o'clock when a messenger boy 
entered the office. He handed Mr. Wentworth a tele- 
gram, which was immediately returned to him, with: 

"Wrong address ; there is no such person here." 

The lad was closing the door after him when it 
suddenly occurred to Jerry that he had asked Mike 
O'Connor to wire him at that number. 
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"Was that for me?" he asked. 

"No ; it was for Tom Flannery. There is no such 
fellow " 

"Great Scott, that's meant for me!" exclaimed 
Jerry, as he started after the boy. He could not 
conceal his uneasiness and intense interest after he 
had read Mike's short message, and the old Gemini 
plainly noticed his perturbed condition. 

"Important news, I daresay," said Wentworth. 

"By jingo, but he's a brick!" said the dancing- 
eyed Jerry. "He's constructed of the right ma- 
terial, that fellow is. I felt deep down in my heart 
all along that he would be ' Johnny on the spot,' 
and " 

"A brick — right material — Johnny on the spot?" 
broke in the wondering Mr. Wentworth. 

Jerry coloured as he stammered something that 
was intended for an explanation, but which only 
served to mystify the other all the more. 

"I think you need a cup of strong coffee," smiled 
Wentworth, "so we'll go out to luncheon now." He 
had not risen from his chair before Jerry floundered : 

"Really, Mr. Wentworth, you'll have to excuse 
me to-day. I am tremendously obliged to you, but, 
you see — I — that is, but I had a late breakfast, and 
I'm not a bit hungry. What time do the trains 
get in?" 

"Trains — what trains?" 

"From Vera Cruz, of course. Are there many of 
them, and which is the first?" 
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"Well, really, brother, I am not familiar with the 
time of train arrivals and departures. But I shall 
insist that you come along right away for a cup of 
coffee." 

The clock over the desk indicated 12 :40. 

"All right," said Jerry as pleasantly as possible, 
but he really wanted to be away from his elderly 
fraternity brother. 

They were at a table in a near by eating-house 
when he suddenly thought of the time. Mr. Went- 
worth's watch showed 12:58. 

"Thunder !" exclaimed Jerry. "You'll excuse me, 
won't you?" he managed to smile, as he snatched the 
envelope from his pocket. Twelve $50 United States 
of America gold certificates fell from the folded sheet 
of paper to the table. 

"Well, well," said Mr. Wentworth; "that is wel- 
come news. I trust that the letter is quite as " 

"Wait a second," broke in Jerry, for he had only 
a minute in which to read those instructions. As 
his eyes hastily passed over the lines his face paled 
and his chin dropped. For a moment he simply 
stared at the other. 

"I hope there is nothing — " solicitously began 
Wentworth. 

"For Heaven's sake !" Jerry burst out, cold mois- 
ture forming on his brow. 

"Well, well?" 

"Great Scott!" 

«y e8 _well?» 
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"This is the limit!" 

Mr. Wentworth merely looked at him, the picture 
of intense interest. Jerry, his brow knit, re-read the 
instructions, and then laughed feebly. 

"It's none of my business, of course?" said Went- 
worth. 

"No; but Fd give seventeen times the amount of 
those bills if it were all your business. What the 
devil do I know about it? You know all about it." 

Jerry, practically devoid of all sociability, left 
Mr. Wentworth at the next corner, promising to re- 
turn to his office not later than 6 o'clock. He walked 
for several blocks down the street, oblivious to all 
surroundings, and then turned into a quiet saloon, 
where, at a table at the end of the room, he re-read 
these instructions: 

"Ye Person of The Gemini, ye have performed well ; 
the spirit of Rodney Graves knows ye have performed 
well. But ye have not yet earned an enduring right 
to your priceless Personality. Ye must, therefore, 
do as ye are told herein to the best of your ability : 

"Go ye forth to the City of Escalon, State of 
Chihuahua, Republic of Mexico, where, at the office 

of the : — Mining & Smelting Company, 

Calle Gomez, ye shall enquire for an envelope 

addressed to Rodney Graves. The contents of this 
envelope will give ye further instructions. 

"Ye shall be in possession of the envelope not later 
than forty hours after 12 o'clock (noon) of the 
nineteenth day of June, 1899. 

"Ye Person of The Gemini, ye have been given 
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life on the land and on the water, and now shall ye 
be shown into the sphere beneath the surface of the 
earth. That ye may know the spirit of your be- 
loved Gemini to be munificent, ye may have with ye 
one companion, whomsoever ye may choose, but who, 
whatever may arise, shall not know the true purpose 
of your mission. Ye must keep inviolably secret these 
instructions and all instructions to follow. 

"May the spirit of Rodney Graves guide ye well 
and the wishes of all Gemini give ye unbounded 
courage." 



Jerry tried to procure a railroad time-table at the 
saloon, but was unsuccessful. Then he set out for 
a railroad office. As he walked briskly down the 
street, unconsciously bumping into pedestrians, his 
brain was in a stew. 

"I wonder where in the devil this Escalon is, any- 
way," he thought. 

There were several persons in the railroad office 
when Jerry, pushing his way to the desk, asked the 
agent : 

"Where is Escalon?" 

"A little more than 800 miles on our main line — 
North." 

"Eight hundred miles !" gasped Jerry, his manner 
attracting the attention of everybody in the office. 
"How long, for Heaven's sake, does it take to get 
there?" 

"Our fast train makes it in a little less than thirty 
hours," answered the wondering agent. 
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"Thirty hours, eh? Well, that '11 give me ten 
hours to spare, won't it? And- 
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"Ten hours to spare — I don't understand " 

"That '11 be all right," snapped Jerry ; "of course 
you don't understand. What time can I get a 
train?" 

"Our next train leaves at five this afternoon." 
"Gee, that clips five hours off the ten, doesn't it? 
But it still gives me plenty of time, anyway." 

He bought a ticket and arranged for sleeping-car 
accommodations, the agent accepting payment out 
of one of the $50 bills. Jerry soon afterwards had 
the rest of his money exchanged for Mexican cur- 
rency. Then he went into a hotel, where he picked 
out a quiet corner in the rotunda and tried to settle 
down to rational thinking. 

"Mike will not be here by that time," he said to 
himself, "and it's an eagle to a riffo that Marina will 
be spirited away successfully. What in thunder shall 
I do? If I am not in Escalon within forty hours 
I'm all off with The Gemini, and if I go, all chance 
of rescuing her will be gone. It's Marina or The 
Gemini — which? Gad, but this is enough to drive a 
man crazy! Nothing like The Gemini would have 
kept her from saving me, and" — jumping to his feet 
— "I won't let it keep me from saving her ! She's a 
thousand times more to me than — " Here his 
thought was checked, and he sat down again. "Will 
Mike O'Connor stick it out? He is on the trail, and 
I don't believe it's in him to give up now. Luck has 
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been with me, and I don't think it will desert me now. 
I'll take a chance with Mike !" 

A few minutes later he was in the writing-room, 
where he penned the following to Mike O'Connor: 

<c Your message came to me a short time ago, and 
you deserve a medal as big as a bass-drum. You 
would not have to tell anybody that you were made 
of the good old American stuff. Your standing pat 
after I dashed away from you so unceremoniously 
in Vera Cruz shows the sort of goods you are made 
of, and I feel — I know — that there is more of the 
same spirit in you, and that you will make good 
your promise — to stick to the finish. 

"It is up to you again, old pal, and you must 
keep up the glorious work. I cannot tell you any- 
thing now, but one day you shall know all, and 
everything will be satisfactory to you. It will prove 
that I had not tried to shoulder everything on you. 
It is the best job you ever tackled, Mike, and eventu- 
ally it will pay you a thousand times more than the 
best engineer's job in the world. 

"Late this afternoon I must leave for Escalon, in 
the southern part of Chihuahua, and as soon as pos- 
sible I want you to wire me there, in care of the 

Mining & Smelting Company, 

Calle Gomez. I enclose herewith two hundred Amer- 
ican 'bones' to assist in defraying your immediate ex- 
penses. What you have spent and may spend out of 
your own money will be returned to you with fabu- 
lous interest. Wire me all particulars, collect. Let 
me know where I can reach you. 

"Good luck, old man, and don't fail me, for 
Heaven's sake." 
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Jerry immediately started for Mr. Wentworth's 
office, where he left the note, believing that Mike would 
call there as soon as be could. He talked with Mr. 
Wentworth until a little after 4 o'clock, when he 
started to the station. 

As he took his seat on the train to Escalon his 
heart was as heavy as any that ever beat in the breast 
of man, and his conscience was so guilty that he 
blushed in shame. 
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CHAPTER XXn 

ON THE BOAD TO JIMENEZ 

Mike O'Connob arrived in the City of Mexico at a 
little after 11 o'clock the next morning. He spent 
more than an hour around the station looking for 
Jerry Chambers and trying to learn if persons an- 
swering to the description of Andre, Felipe, Riaz, 
Marina, and the strange woman had been seen to 
leave a train. An official who had been on duty for 
many hours told him that he had not seen them, and 
that if they had gotten off a train that entered the 
station he probably would have seen them. 

Mike's disappointment and surprise in not meet- 
ing "Tommy Flannery" brought him close to a de- 
cision to abandon the chase and to strike out imme- 
diately for the "States." Although he could not 
understand why the young man had departed so 
abruptly from him in Vera Cruz, he felt reasonably 
confident that Jerry had a good excuse for his 
action, but he could think of no reason why he had 
not met him at the station. 

"Maybe he didn't get my message," Mike said to 
himself, after he had asked the price of a ticket to 
El Paso, "but I am sure I remembered the number 
he gave me and that I didn't make a mistake." The 
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train he had in mind to take to the border did not 
leave until 5 o'clock in the afternoon, and, to satisfy 
himself and, incidentally, to "kill time," he went to 
the office of Thomas Wentworth. 

"Have you seen a young fellow named Tommy 
Flannery?" he asked of the old Gemini. 

"Yes," answered Mr. Wentworth; "he was here 
yesterday, and left late in the afternoon for the 
North." 

"Where did he go?" 

"To Escalon." 

Mike frowned. "Then he didn't get my wire, or 
else he didn't stick. Hell of a note !" 

"You were to have met him here?" 

"I wired him I was comin'. My name is O'Con- 
nor, and " 

"Oh, Mr. O'Connor," interrupted Mr. Wentworth, 
"he told me to give you this note," which he took 
from his desk and handed to the engineer. Mike 
was visibly excited when he tore open the envelope, 
and after he read the contents and pocketed the $200, 
his doubting eyes sparkled with a new enthusiasm. 

"I thought I might 'a' been hasty in judgin' him," 
he said, half unconscious of the old Gemini's presence, 
"and I guess this shows it. Still, I'm damned if I 
can understand what he's tryin' to do. Why couldn't 
he have told me somethin' definite about matters?" 

A few minutes later he was briskly on his way to 
the railroad station, where he told the agent that he 
would not go all the way to El Paso, but would take 
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a ticket to Jimenez. The thought of wiring Jerry 
had escaped his mind. 

Mike felt convinced that the kidnappers and Ma- 
rina had departed from Vera Cruz and that they 
had lost no time in proceeding to Jimenez. He also 
accepted as fact that the day's trip from that place 
would bring them into the mountains. He won- 
dered why they should go so far away from Vera 
Cruz and why they should not remain in some place 
of considerable size. 

"There's more than one hornet in the work-basket 
this time," he mused, as the train was speeding to the 
North. "Those yellow divils are more than kidnap- 
pers, and they're as slick as quicksilver. By golly, 
this is better fun than anything I know of, and, to 
hear Tommy talk, I might as well buy a safe to put 
my money in. I feel loike a regular Hawkshaw, and 
all I need is a tin star and a bunch o' green whiskers." 

Mike figured that they had left their train before 
reaching the City of Mexico and caught a train for 
Jimenez at some other place than the central station. 
He also believed that they would depart from the 
capital at the earliest possible moment. His time- 
table showed that they could have caught a train 
which preceded the one on which he travelled. 

It was a little after 7 o'clock when the train drew 
up at a small station. Mike looked at his schedule 
card and found that it was a "flag" station, and he 
went to the platform and watched another coach 
being added to the train. Considerable time was 
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taken in switching to the main track, and he sat 
down on a truck to smoke his pipe. Just as he struck 
a match, which, he afterwards thanked his lucky 
stars, did not light, he saw five persons — three men 
and two women — leave the dark little station and 
move briskly towards the added coach. 

"It's thim!" he almost muttered to himself, his 
pipe falling from his hand, "and thank hiwen they 
didn't see me ! If I could only get word to Tommy 
to head 'em off! But I can't, and chances are he 
wouldn't get the word in time, anyway. But," 
darting around the station, "I'll take a chance." He 
was near the telegrapher when the engine bell began 
to ring and the order to move was given. The time 
to write a message was too short, and, pulling his 
hat down over his eyes, he ran to the train. 

The first thought that flashed across his mind after 
he was aboard was that either Andr6 or Felipe would 
go through the train with eyes fixed for either him 
or Jerry. The train had not proceeded far before 
he was talking with the conductor. 

"I'd give almost anything to ride on an ingine," 
said he. "I'm an ingineer myself, but I've never seen 
the workin's on a locomotive afore. Is it possible for 
me to get in the cab ?" 

"It's in violation of an iron-bound rule for any 
passenger to ride in the cab," said the conductor. 

"HI tell you what I'll do," said Mike: "I'll give 
you the price of a suit of clothes if you can fix it 
for me," He drew a crisp note from his pocket and 
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held it so that the poorly paid official could feast his 
eyes on it. 

"I'll see what I can do for you, 55 said the conduc- 
tor, as he moved towards the engine. Mike followed 
him to the door and whispered in his ear: 

"Try to get me on right away ; I want to see 
things whin it ain't too dark." 

Mike had just settled into a seat when the rear 
door of the coach opened. He drew his hat down 
over his eyes and appeared to be asleep, but he man- 
aged to cast a glance down the aisle. Wearing a cap 
well down over his eyes Andre came towards him. 
The stranger drew a glassful of water from the tank 
at the forward end of the car and then dropped into 
the fourth or fifth seat, three seats from Mike. He 
took a paper from his pocket and began to read as the 
conductor re-entered the coach. The official, a smile 
of pleasant anticipation on his lips, went to Mike and 
whispered : "I've fixed it. Come right along." 

"Sh — ! I've got a pain in my stomach now, and 
I think I'll wait till it's gone. I'll be there all right." 

Fifteen minutes later Andre, his cap on the back 
of his head and his face wearing an expression of 
confidence, slowly went out of the coach. 

"A pretty detective!" smiled Mike, as he sat up 
and pushed back his hat. "You won't always be 
goin* about with your cap on the back o' your head, 
my dandy, I can tell you that. Your name's what 
my father's was !" 

Riding on a locomotive was not a novelty to Mike 
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O'Connor, for he had "run" engines in the United 
States in his earlier days, and when he went to the 
cab the sensations were not strong enough to keep 
him from concentrating his whole mind on plans for 
the future. When he returned to the coach, after 
midnight, with an "invitation" to come back to the 
cab any time, he had decided to follow the five as far 
as he could out of Jimenez, to find out their hiding- 
place, if possible, and then to communicate with 
"Tommy." 

When the train reached Escalon he looked around 
for Jerry, and, while he would have given much to 
see him, he was glad that he was not at the station. 
Numerous delays added half a dozen hours to the 
running time, and Jimenez was not reached until 
after nightfall. Mike was on the front platform 
when the train came to a stop at the station, and, 
after giving the engineer a bill, he got off and 
hastened to a building fifty feet away, stationing 
himself where he could see the full length of the 
platform. He remained there until the train pulled 
out, and, to his great surprise, he had not seen the 
five occupants of the last coach get off. But as the 
last car swept past him he saw a carriage moving 
away from the other side of the track. 

He ran to the end of the platform and cast his 
eyes after the vehicle, which soon was lost in the 
darkness. Then, not knowing what course to take, 
he approached a policeman and asked where the street 
led to. 
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"To the mountains," was the answer. "The city's 
down the other way." 

"Was that a station conveyance that just went 
away?" he asked, and the officer eyed him closely, 

"It doesn't ordinarily meet trains," was the an- 
swer. "Why did you want to know?" 

"I thought maybe an old friend o' mine — Aurelio 
Zacate — was drivin\ I have come all the way from 
the South to see him, and the last I heard o' him he 
was drivin' a rig here." 

Before Mike had thought of hiring a cab and fol- 
lowing the carriage the officer said something about 
its being one of only two vehicles of the kind in the 
city. Knowing that he could do nothing further 
that night, he sat down on a box and engaged the 
officer in conversation. The policeman was a willing 
talker, for Mike had a bottle of extra-fine whiskey, 
which he extended often to him. 

They had conversed fully an hour, when a car- 
riage came towards them. 

"That's the carriage," said the policeman. "Is 
that your friend driving?" 

" Aurelio didn't wear a mustache when I saw him 
last," said Mike, "and he didn't appear so skinny. 
The carriage couldn't have gone very far." 

"No; perhaps not farther than the river — the 
Florido. Perhaps the people in the carriage took a 
small boat down to the mountains. Many folks spend 
the hot weather down there." 
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"Any particularly attractive spots down the 
river?" 

"Some beauties, but I don't think Pd go down 
there. Fifty miles Southwest is pretty tough. We 
know of several gangs that have headquarters down 
that way, but we've never been able to locate them." 

"There's a good deal o' minin' around here, aint 
there?" 

"Yes; and Northerners seem to be crazy about 
finding a mine that was lost in a landslide a hundred 
years ago down that way. But it's time thrown 
away and money wasted hunting for the end of the 
rainbow. The mine — the San Dimas — may be down 
there, and it may not. There's a story that it was 
the best producer in all Mexico two hundred years 
ago, but what's left of it now is buried so deep that 
all the steam-shovels in the universe could not get 
at it." 

When Mike went to a cheap hotel that night he 
felt certain that the five had taken a boat for some 
point down the river, and, recalling that the captain 
of the yacht had mentioned a trip of about twenty- 
four hours, he calculated that their destination must 
be far down the stream. He also decided that he 
could accomplish but little alone, and that the first 
morning train should have him as a passenger back 
to Escalon, where he would try to locate "Tommy 
Flannery" and apprise him of the developments, 
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CHAPTER XXm 

THE MAN WITH THE WHITE WHISKERS 

"Is there something here for Rodney Graves?" asked 
Jerry Chambers of an elderly man in the office of the 

Mining & Smelting Company at Es- 

calon, three minutes before the expiration of the forty 
hours. He had been in the Chihuahuan town a few 
I hours, but he had determined to wait until the last 

[ moment before calling for his instructions. 

I Robert Hallington, of The College class of '68, 

and a wearer of the Pin of the Twins, cordially ex- 
tended his hand and gave him the "grip." 

"There is, just such an envelope as one I received 
many years ago," smiled Mr. Hallington, producing 
the instructions from his pocket. 

"Haven't you received a telegram for me— Tom 
Flannery?" Jerry quickly asked, showing consider- 
able concern. 

"You — Flannery? Why, no. The envelope is all 
I have to give you." 

"Strange," muttered Jerry, his brow knitting. "I 
was sure there would be a message here for me." 

He soon was in the street, and his extreme disap- 
pointment in not receiving word from Mike O'Con- 
nor embodied fear that the engineer had forsaken 
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him. In the shade of an awning he opened his en- 
velope and read the following : 

"Within forty-eight hours after ye have received 
these instructions ye shall start in search of the lost 
San Dimas gold mine, supposed to be in the Sierra 
'Madre Mountains about fifty miles southwest of Es- 
calon, not far from the source of the river Florido 
Your beloved brothers in The Gemini, Robert Hal- 
lington and Thomas Wentworth, will direct ye to 
the trail over which many have passed in fruitless 
quest of the hidden treasure ; also, they will instruct 
ye in the method of procedure and provide all sup- 
plies which they may deem necessary. The one com- 
panion whom ye may have with ye, if ye desire to be 
accompanied in your exploring, shall be paid in Mexi- 
can currency the equivalent of one hundred and fifty 
dollars a month in the money of the United States of 
America, and he shall be subject to no orders other 
than your own. 

"It is the will of all Gemini that ye shall appear at 
12 o'clock (noon) on the nineteenth day of Septem- 
ber, 1899, at Montezuma street, El Paso, Texas, 

for further instructions. In going to El Paso ye 
shall consume no more time than is necessary to make 
the trip in time to receive your further instructions. 
Proof that ye have laboured honestly in your efforts 
to locate the lost San Dimas gold mine must be pre- 
sented in exchange for the instructions which shall 
await ye in El Paso. 

"May the spirit of Rodney Graves guide ye well 
and the love of all Gemini give ye new courage." 

After re-reading the instructions Jerry went back 
to Mr. Hallington and asked about the trodden trail 
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to the mountains. The old Gemini smiled know- 
ingly and told him that within twenty-four hours he 
would be supplied with all possible information that 
he could provide. 

"It will be an exceedingly interesting time for 
you," said Mr. Hallington. 

"Then, you know all about it?" 

"I know what has brought you to Escalon," re- 
turned Mr. Hallington. 

Jerry had almost two days in which to prepare for 
the search for the lost gold mine. The question up- 
permost in his mind was the matter of selecting a 
companion. After reading the instructions in the 
City of Mexico he decided that Mike O'Connor should 
go with him, but now that he had not heard from the 
engineer and had decided that his services could not 
be counted on any longer, he felt he could do no bet- 
ter than to accept some experienced man suggested 
by Mr. Hallington. 

"Now Marina is gone for good," he said to him- 
self. "Mike has given up, and they will get away 
with her. Heaven only knows how long they will 
keep her. Maybe they will kill her !" This thought 
sent a cold chill over him. "They have had plenty of 
time in which to make their demand for ransom, if 
that's what they're after, and to get a response of 
some sort. Is it possible that General Bostos has re- 
fused to pay the amount they may have asked? Per- ( 
haps he never has gotten over her rescuing me and 
joining the forces of Barado. Cowardly old sinner !" 
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The thought that perhaps it might not be too late 
for him to renew the search for Marina Bostos per- 
sonally was short-lived, for he knew that the ad- 
vantage obtained by the kidnappers could not be 
overcome by him. 

Shortly after noon the next day, after he had 
learned much from Mr. Hallington relative to the 
trip into the mountains, he went to a restaurant with 
an appetite that could easily be satisfied. He sat at 
a table from which he could look into the street, and 
as he nibbled at his victuals his gloom was inex- 
pressibly great. The coffee had just been brought 
to him when his eyes almost popped out of their 
sockets. 

Casting his eyes from one side to the other, Mike 
O'Connor was moving slowly down the street. Jerry 
rapped on the window frame so excitedly that the 
waiter and other customers were startled. Mike did 
not see him until he called out at the top of his voice. 
A minute later the engineer, a smile lighting his 
rugged features, was grasping the almost ecstati- 
cally eager hand of Jerry Chambers. Mike sat 
down at the table and soon was trying to answer 
question after question that Jerry hurled at him. 

"I told you I'd stick to the finish, didn't I, 
Tommy?" said Mike; "and I meant what I said." 

"But what are you doing here?" 

"I was with 'em till I got to Jimenez, and I know 
just about where they're cooped up now. Oh," 
proudly patting his chest, "an Athlone man knows 
how to do a thing or two." 
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"At Jimenez?" 

"They got there last night and immediately shot 
off in a carriage to a small boat in the Florido River, 
on the edge of the town. They're in the mountains 
now, for sure, and they're right where things are as 
tough as whit-leather. I know the man that drove 
them from the station, and I know a copper who is 
familiar with that part of the country. He says it's 
infested with gangs o' criminals. I couldn't follow 
thim, and I figured you'd have to be with me in 
keepin , up the chase." 

"By George," exclaimed Jerry, "but luck is still 
with us! To-morrow, Mike, you and little Tommy 
duck to the mountains. I'll pay you a hundred and 
fifty a month, U. S., and you don't have to handle 
a pick unless you " 

"Handle a pick?" exploded Mike. 

"You see, — that is, I'm going to try my hand at 
mining a bit, — when we're not on their heels, of 
course," fumbled Jerry "I've arranged with a local 
mining concern to make a few investigations in the 
mountains near the source of the Florido, and the 
money will be easy for both of us. Don't you see?" 

"Why, that's where the copper said a lost gold 
mine was — the San something or other. You're not 
after it, are you?" 

"We can keep our eyes open for it," said Jerry. 
"But we are after them. Why, Mike, this whole 
thing is just like a novel, isn't it?" 

"It is that," said O'Connor, "and there '11 be some 
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mighty excitin' readin' afore we reach the happy end, 
I can tell you." 

Late that afternoon Jerry introduced Mike to Mr. 
Hallington and announced that he had selected him 
to accompany him on the trip of exploration. The 
old Gemini suggested that the intersection of two 
branches of the river, about fifty miles Southwest, 
should be made the base of operations, and that the 
fork could be easily reached by taking a boat on the 
northern branch between the villages of Paloma and 
Rosario, and a short distance south of the town of 
Parral, about fifty miles southwest of Jimenez on a 
branch of the main line of the railroad. Towards 
dusk Jerry and Mike departed from Escalon for 
Jimenez on a freight train, the former being in pos- 
session of maps and orders on a merchant of Parral 
for provisions. 

The first train out of Jimenez for Parral was not 
scheduled to leave until early the following morning, 
thus necessitating the remaining of the two in the 
town over night. That night Jerry and Mike hunted 
up the policeman whom the latter had met at the 
station and induced him to learn from the driver 
of the carriage, if possible, the ultimate destination 
of the kidnappers. The officer succeeded in locating 
the driver and learned that the five had taken a small 
boat and started in the direction of the village of Rio 
Florido, a mining-camp about forty-five miles up the 
river. This he communicated to Mike, who believed 
that they were at or near that village. 
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They had several hours to wait in Parral before 
they could take a train for the South. After they 
had obtained provisions for two weeks, a small tent, 
a few necessary cooking utensils, and lanterns and 
picks they went to the station on the seat with the 
merchant's driver. Just before they reached the sta- 
tion Mike clutched Jerry's arm and brought his other 
hand to his mouth. His eyes were riveted to a man 
crossing the street a few yards away in front of the 
wagon, and he did not turn his head until the man, 
who wore white whiskers, went into a small store. 

"It's old Riaz!" excitedly whispered Mike, when 
the two were at a window in the baggage-room. 

"Riaz — who is he?" questioned Jerry. 

"The old codger I saw with Andre and Felipe in 
the Vera Cruz house, and who got into the carriage 
with the bunch at Jimenez. What do you suppose 
he is — " The man came out of the store with a 
basket on his arm, and Mike did not finish the sen- 
tence. O'Connor, tanned almost to the complexion 
of a Mexican, went into the waiting-room and stood 
near the ticket-seller's window when the white- 
whiskered old man entered. He moved up a few feet 
as the man stepped to the window and took out his 
purse. Although Riaz spoke in a low tone, Mike's 
ear was keen enough to catch the word — "Rosario." 

Then he went back to the baggage-room, his eyes 
blazing with excitement, and whispered to Jerry : 

"He is going to Rosario !" 
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THE OLD MAN OF THE ADOBE 

It would be too difficult to express the surprise and 
consternation of Jerry Chambers and Mike O'Connor 
when the train of two old-fashioned, well-worn 
coaches, in which the total number of passengers was 
less than fifteen, stopped at the mountain village of 
Rosario and Riaz did not get off. They were simply 
dumbfounded. True, they did not ride in the same 
coach with him, desiring to be together and not wish- 
ing to be seen together by him, but they were on the 
sharp lookout at every stop. 

"He must V floated out o' the window," said the 
mystified O'Connor, as the two stood on the platform 
and watched the train move southward. "The old 
terrier's a wizard, and simply made himself invisible." 

"I'd take an oath he was on the train after we 
pulled out of Paloma," said Jerry, "for I saw him 
dozing in his seat, the basket at his side." 

"But the train didn't stop between Paloma and 
Rosario," said Mike, "and the clip was too fast for 
him to get off. That fellow's a divil in white whis- 
kers, Tommy, and — " Here he stopped and his hand 
came down hard on his knee. "I know it now!" he 
exclaimed. "He looks as old as Methuselum, and a 
man o' his age has hard enough time gettin' off a 
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train that's standin' still. Riaz ain't an old man at 
all! He's a young divil in disguise, and he flipped 
from the rear end while the train was skimmin* 
along." 

"By George, come to think of it," said Jerry, 
"those whiskers of his did look funny, didn't they?" 

"I hadn't thought o' that afore," said Mike, "but 
I never saw whiskers like 'em afore. But what are we 
goin' to do — stand 'round here and get stiff- join ted?" 

"Suggest something." 

"We've got to get established somewhere or another 
some time, and we might as well get a move on us 
now." 

At the end of a few hours they had bought a small 
skiff and had it laden with their boxes and packages, 
and it was not long thereafter that Jerry was lei- 
surely pulling down the narrow stream. While he 
rowed Mike did most of the talking, the subject of 
greatest interest, of course, being the mysterious dis- 
appearance of Riaz. 

"If you're sure you saw him at Paloma," said 
Mike, "he can't be a million miles from Rosario, and 
where he is they are. I'd like to run into the whole 
bunch, but I'd hate for only us two to meet 'em face 
to face. They wouldn't do a thing to us, and the 
world would never, never know. I think that yellow 
divil of an Andre would just as soon stick you in the 
back as pick up a fat pocketbook. He's got a nasty 
eye, that fellow has ; and he's got more brains in a 
minute than Felipe could have in a hundred years. 
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Felipe has the chicken's heart; he wants to be sure 
all the time. Andre would take a chance at anything. 
But the thing that gets me is, why have they brought 
that girl all the way up to this God-forsaken country? 
They've had a world of time to work their ransom 
game. Maybe a screw's worked loose somewhere and 
spoiled their plans. Or maybe they're holdin' out 
for more money than the old Gineral can get to- 
gether. It's all a big puzzle to me, Tommy. Can it 
be possible that Andre or Felipe wants to marry " 

"Don't suggest such a thing, Mike, for Heaven's 
sake, don't," shuddered Jerry. "If I thought she had 
to marry such as either — " and his eyes flashed 
viciously. 

"But, Tommy, what makes you take such an in- 
terest in her?" Mike asked after a little silence. 
"Ever since you found out she was with 'em you have 
acted like you was about half crazy. Nobody but a 
crazy man would 'a' jumped into the water that night 
in Vera Cruz harbour unless he " 

"Mike, I like her very much," said Jerry, colour- 
ing a little. 

"I suspect you more than like her," smiled the 
twinkling-eyed O'Connor. 

"Well, I guess you're not far wrong, Mike," con- 
fessed Jerry. "She saved my life once — saved it at 
the risk of her own, when there did not seem to be 
more than a few hours between me and the finish. I'll 
tell you a great story one of these days, old pal, and 
you will open your eyes wido when you hear it." 
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"Tommy, lad, I've never succeeded in gettin' a wife 
for myself," said Mike, and, with just a touch of sad- 
ness in his tones, "and I tried hard enough 'way back 
there when my hair wasn't gray and there wasn't any 
o' these wrinkles in my face, but I'm willin' to do all 
I can to land one for you. If the girl with the yel- 
low divils is the one for you, why, she'll have to be 
got, that's all." 

The sun had just sunk behind a distant mountain 
when the intersection of the two branches of the river 
was reached. To the right of Mike great ragged 
cliffs rose thousands of feet, and to his left mountains, 
blackish-green in spots, rolled far to the North. 
The skiff was grounded on the bank a few hundred 
feet below the fork, at a spot which promised a suit- 
able place for the camp. The small tent was put up 
about forty feet from the bank, behind a clump of 
bushes, which screened the view from the other side 
of the stream, and the boat was carried into the 
brush. 

Both men were thoroughly tired when they lay 
down and smoked their pipes. 

"Mike, this is the most secluded place on earth," 
said Jerry after a long silence. 

"Damned if I can't hear myself think," said 
Mike. "Wouldn't it be fine to turn a few owls loose 
and let a lost dog howl 'round here in the dead o' 
night?" 

After partaking of some coffee, bacon and bread 
they stretched themselves out and fell asleep. The 
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earliest sign of day found them awake and much 
refreshed. The first thing Mike said was : 

"I had a divil of a dream, Tommy. I dreamed I 
saw a man goin' down the other side o 9 the stream 
with a lantern in his hand, and he had a dog with 
him. The dog barked and the man — I think he was 
old, from the sound o 9 his voice — talked to him just 
like he was a man, too. Then the old codger turned 
into the bushes and disappeared. The dog kept 
barkin 9 and barkin 9 till it sounded like it was miles 
away. I think I woke up, but I 9 m not sure about it. 99 

"What 9 s the old saying about dreaming the first 
night in a new bed? 99 laughed Jerry. 

"It 9 s a sign the dream comes true, 99 answered Mike ; 
"but I don 9 t want this one to come true. That dog 
was a big divil, and the man looked all in a hump. I 
don't remimber what kind of a face he had, but it 
must 9 a 9 been a dandy to wake me up. 99 

After breakfast they started out on a tour of in- 
vestigation, Jerry going down the stream in the boat 
and Mike picking his way up along the bank. On 
his return to the camp Jerry kept on the other side 
of the river. He was nearing the camp when he 
noticed an opening in the underbrush. He grounded 
the skiff and went up to it. He was surprised to find 
fresh footprints in the soggy soil. Going into the 
bushes he found a well-worn path. He did not ven- 
ture far, but hastened back to the camp, which Mike 
had reached a few minutes before. His excited man- 
ner brought Mike to immediate attention. 
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"Mike O'Connor," said Jerry, "I'll bet you didn't 
have a dream last night." 

Mike simply stared. 

"You did see a man and a dog. I'll stake my life 
on it." 

"How do you know, Tommy?" 

"Where was it the man disappeared?" 

"Right over there," answered Mike, pointing in 
the direction of the opening in the bushes. 

"Then, that's where you saw a real man and a real 
dog go. I found an opening and a path right there, 
and in the path were fresh prints of a man's bare feet 
and a dog's feet. There is somebody else around this 
locality, Mr. Michael Aloysius O'Connor. But who 
in thunder can it be? Who could be going around 
bare-footed with a dog? Surely, not Andre or 
Felipe, and I don't think it could be Riaz. There 
are too many burrs and rocks along the bank for 
anybody with the price of a pair of shoes to be going 
bare-footed." 

"Shall we investigate?" asked Mike. 

"Of course, but we must be mighty careful. It 
may be that one of those gangs the copper was tell- 
ing us about has its headquarters around here, and if 
we ever stumbled on to it, it would all be off with 
two fellows I'm acquainted with. What have you? to 
suggest?" 

"Well, afore we follow up that path," said Mike, 
"we might climb up the cliffs and see if we can locate 
any tents or shacks from a distance. We might be 
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able to get a line that way. Then, if we can't see 
anything up there, we'll simply have to take a chance 
and pick our way along that path till it brings us 
somewhere or another. And we might as well start 
right away." 

Half an hour later Jerry and Mike were climbing 
the cliffs on the other side of the stream, but, al- 
though they got a good view of the land, they saw 
no sign of habitation. They had almost reached the 
base of the cliff when the faint barking of a dog 
reached their ears. 

"Did you hear it, Tommy ?" asked Mike. 

"It was that same dream dog of yours, Mike." 

"Then, by golly, it wasn't a dream after all, was 
it? It sounds just like it sounded last night." The 
barking of the dog sounded nearer and nearer, and 
the two secluded themselves. 

"It's lucky we hid the boat in the grass," said 
Jerry. 

"Oh, an Athlone man thinks of a thing or two," 
whispered Mike. 

Presently they saw a big dog run up the bank, 
barking as though in play, and then plunge into the 
water. As it swam back to the bank an old man, bent 
with age, moving very slowly, appeared in view. 

"That's the old divil," whispered Mike, "and now 
I can get a look at his face. By golly, he must be a 
thousand years old, and I'll bet he don't weigh sixteen 
pounds. Did you ever see such a skinny old cuss?" 

A few minutes later the old man reached a spot 
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within twenty feet of where the boat was hidden, and 
sat down labouriously. In faint, trembling Spanish 
he talked to the dog. 

"Yes, you shall have food," said he, his arms 
around the dripping dog's neck, "and you shall have 
sport. But what are you going to do when old Jose 
is gone, faithful brother? Who will play with you 
then? Who will get you fish and game? Who will 
help you — " Here he brought his hands to his eyes 
fl,nd shook with sobs. With great labour he got to 
his feet and started to retrace his steps. Jerry and 
Mike picked their way after him, going through 
dense underbrush, and, to their surprise, they soon 
reached a pathway. They no longer heard the bark- 
ing of the dog. 

"Let us follow this path," suggested Jerry, and 
a moment later he was leading Mike through the 
brush alongside the crooked pathway. After half 
an hour they came to an open space, and the path 
was lost. 

"Now, where do you suppose the old divil wint?" 
said Mike, scratching his head. "There's nothin* 
afore us now but the mountains, and we don't know 
which way to go." 

They decided to lie in wait another time for the 
old man and to station themselves near the opening 
in the underbrush. When they returned to the camp 
they tried to figure out who the man could be and 
what he was doing in this part of the country, far 
away from any habitation and? judging from the 
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words they had heard him speak, with only his dog 
for a companion. 

For three days, from the first sign of dawn to the 
fall of night, one or the other was stationed at a 
spot immediately across the river from the beginning 
of the pathway in the bushes. But not once did the 
old man or his dog appear. 

"I guess we'll have to go out and hunt him our- 
silves," said Mike. "He don't seem to be comin' our 
way himsilf." 

Early in the morning of the fourth day Jerry and 
Mike, armed with revolvers, started out to find the 
old man. They had walked about a hundred yards 
when they came to two paths, one turning abruptly 
into much heavier undergrowth. 

"This is a new one," said Mike, "and the chances 
are he didn't follow the other at all whin we saw 
him." 

They followed the new-found way for several hun- 
dred yards, finally coming to another open spot. 
Again the path was lost. 

"Now, what do you think o' that?" said Mike, 
clearly nonplussed. "If he had gone to the moun- 
tains he'd 'a' left some prints in the sand, but there 
ain't a sign of a foot." 

"The chances are, Mike," said Jerry, "that he 
turned off the path somewhere back in the bushes. 
Let's go back that way and keep our eyes open 
wider." 

They had retraced their steps about a hundred 
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feet when Jerry suddenly stopped and clutched Mike's 
arm. 

"Hear?" he whispered. 

"It's a groan," answered Mike. "It's to our right. 
Hear? There it goes again. It's the old divil! 
What shall we do?" 

"Let's find out," «aid Jerry, and it must be con- 
fessed that his fingers were very nervous when he 
gripped his revolver tighter. They picked their 
way through the bushes, the moaning of the man be- 
coming louder and more distinct. Presently they 
emerged to find themselves within twenty feet of a 
thatched-roof ed adobe. 

"Hello, there !" Jerry sang out. 

The only answer was a moan. 

"Who's there? What's the matter?" cried out 
Mike. 

Again a moan for an answer. 

"Something's the matter with him," said Jerry, 
and he went up to the door of the adobe. Stretched 
out on the ground lay the old man* his face bearing 
expressions of great pain and suffering. Beside him 
lay the dog — dead. 

"Are you ill?" Jerry asked. 

"Dying — dying," whispered the old man. "I have 
sent my dog first; I could not bear to think of his 
being alone." 

"Have you no medicine?" asked Mike. 

The old man merely shook his head. 

"We'll get you some whiskey," said Jerry, and a 
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few minutes later Mike was on his way back to the 
camp. 

"You are going to help me?" feebly asked the old 
man. 

"We'll do all we can for you," answered Jerry. 

A smile of appreciation lighted the old man's 
wrinkled face, and he tried to lift a hand. 

"You are good," he went on; "you are the first 
who has ever been good to poor old Jose." He looked 
Jerry full in the face for a minute before he added: 
"Why should you not know what I know? You are 
going to help me and I can help you." His voice 
fell to a very weak whisper and Jerry was unable to 
distinguish the words that he tried to speak. He 
thought he was dying. 

When Mike returned with whiskey and some qui- 
nine and a small box of food the old man seemed to 
regain part of his feeble strength, and he again 
could speak to be understood. The whiskey revived 
him very noticeably and he ate freely of the bread 
and cold meat. 

"Some time, some time," began the old man, "I am 
going to tell you, but not now, not now." He seemed 
to be much agitated when he went on : "Go now, and 
come to-morrow ; come and bury my faithful brother. 
Then I shall tell you. Go, go, now !" 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE BED-TOPPED MOUNTAIN 

"It's dead certain the old codger 's got somethin' 
important to tell," said Mike that night at the camp, 
as he and Jerry lay on the ground and smoked their 
pipes. "He fluttered all to pieces when he told us to 
go. I thought he was goin' to get up and chase us 
away. Good thing that dog wasn't alive." 

"It's a cinch," said Jerry, "that he either has a 
big secret on his mind or is crazy. Anybody that 
would live down here must have space to rent in his 
noddle. I suppose we'll have to bury that dog." 

Shortly after daybreak they arrived at the old 
adobe and found the aged man mumbling to himself, 
as though slightly delirious. Jerry gave him some 
whiskey, and presently his eyes spoke recognition. 
It was evident that he was much weaker than when 
they left him the day before. 

"We have come at your bidding," said Jerry, "and 
we shall give your dog a burial." 

"I knew you would care for my faithful brother," 
whispered the aged man with great effort. "The end 
is near — near — near, and I am going to tell you all — 
all that it has taken me more than sixty years to find 
out — find out at the last moment." Jerry's ear was 
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close to his mouth now, for the voice was very low. 
"There is no open trail," the old man went on, "and 
you must seek, seek, seek as I have sought. There are 
holes, many of them, but they all lead away from it, 
and — " Here his eyelids drooped and the shadow 
of death fell upon his drawn features. Jerry gently 
shook him and touched the whiskey bottle to his lips 
again. "I had planned to go myself, but it is too 
late — too late," he went on with greater effort. "Go 
to Ojito, from whose church steps you will see tower- 
ing above all other peaks a mountain that is red in the 
light of the setting sun. It is the only peak that is 
red. Follow the trail that leads from Ojito until 
the base of the mountain is reached. Leave it where 
a red sandstone lies in the path and go through the 
trees to the North, and then turn — turn — " Here 
he stopped and his eyes rolled a little. 

"Go on, go on !" excitedly whispered Jerry. 

"Turn — turn — turn and look for fourteen " 

"What is it?" 

"The San D— " The lips of the old man of the 
adobe were closed, never to open again. Mike pressed 
his ear to the unclothed breast and listened intently 
for a minute. 

"He is dead," he solemnly whispered. 

"Mike," began Jerry in low tones, "he has given 
us a lead to the lost San Dimas gold mine ! He has 
told us almost all that it took him more than sixty 
years to find out! Poor soul," he went on, looking 
into the dead man's face. "Sixty years of searching, 
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with success coming too late. That's a part of life, 
I guess, Mike." 

"And see," said Mike, pointing to a corner of the 
little room, "he had everything packed ready to go 
there." He examined the few effects of the old man 
and discovered a pick and shovel at the bottom of 
the heap. "He'll get as good a burial as we can give 
him, anyway, and so will the dog," he went on, going 
outside. After burying the old man and his dog 
side by side within a few feet of the entrance to the 
mud house, they made a careful search of the prem- 
ises, but found nothing that indicated success in 
locating a vast hidden treasure. 

It was decided to lose no time in trying to find the 
red-topped mountain to which the old man of the 
adobe referred, and a few hours later they were going 
down the river with their camping outfit and remain- 
ing provisions. Jerry's map convinced them that it 
would be easy for them to go down the stream to 
Jimenez, from which place they could travel by train 
to the village of Ojito, which nestled in the mountains 
about thirty miles southwest of Parral. 

"There undoubtedly is something in the old man's 
story," said Jerry, who was at the oars, "but we may 
be going right away from where they are with Ma- 
rina. Mike, this business is nearly driving me daft. 
Where is she? What have they done to her? What 
may they do to her? And what can we do to reach 
her, save her?" 

"Lad, you've often heard that the really good 
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things In this world of ours are hard to get," said 
Mike, "and that perseverance ginerally brings things 
to a head. I feel from the crown of my head to the 
tip of my big toe that we're goin' to find that little 
girl and that she will be safe and sound. I have been 
in the habit o' trustin' a good deal to the right o' 
things; right 'most always comes out on top, if it 
gets reasonable assistance. We are both strong and 
can stand a lot o' wear and tear, and our efforts are 
bound to count for somethin' in the end." 

Mike's optimism was beautiful to Jerry's mind, 
but it could not dispel the gloom that darkened his 
hope of ever finding Marina Bostos. 

"I suppose I ought to be very thankful," said 
Jerry, "but somehow the importance of the old man's 
story does not appeal to me as strongly as it should." 

"Tommy, lad, just make up your mind that every- 
thing's comin' out right and that there can't be a 
failure. What if we should find that lost mine? 
Couldn't you then offer a ransom as big as a moun- 
tain for her return? You don't see things at all — 
only in the wrong light." 

They arrived at Jimenez early the next morning, 
where they had to wait only an hour before they 
could proceed to Parral. They took their tent and 
provisions with them, but gave the boat to a small 
boy. On the outskirts of Parral they caught a train 
which made the short run between that city and 
Ojito, the terminus of the line. 

It was late in the afternoon when they reached 
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Ojito, and they immediately went to the steps of the 
village church. The light of the sinking sun made 
red the peak of only one mountain, which proved to 
be fully fifty miles away. They waited until morn- 
ing before starting for the mountain on burros with 
their outfit. They had not been out of the village 
long before they were in a dense wilderness, the trail 
winding around hills and along dangerously steep 
cliffs. The stars were out when they arrived at the 
red sandstone in the trail. Here they rested until 
daylight, when they tried to locate a path to the 
mountain. 

"Tommy," said Mike, "he died before he could 
tell us which way to turn, and all we can do is to take 
the shortest cut to the mountain." The suggestion 
carried, and it was not long before the tent was up, 
on a level spot a short way up the mountain side. 

"Mike, did you ever see such a wild country?" said 
Jerry, as he looked at the dense, untouched forests 
on every side. "This would be a cracking good place 
for a poet to write about untamed nature, and " 

"Come, come, lad," broke in Mike; "let's find a 
spring or a brooklet or something and thin you can 
get sentimintal." Fortunately, a tiny brooklet flowed 
down the mountain side within a hundred yards of 
the tent, but it took more than four hours to find it. 

For a solid week they searched for "No. 14," but 
failed to find a trace of it. One going one way and 
the other another, they explored with reasonable 
thoroughness every place within a radius of a mile 
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that could be reached. One morning Jerry found 
an opening in the mountain, and his hopes ran high, 
for it appeared to have been artificially made. He 
explored it as far as he could go, at times being com- 
pelled to crawl on hands and knees. The light of his 
lantern was brought to play on every ledge, his eyes 
forever on the lookout for "14." Mike, big about 
the girth, also struck what he regarded as a possible 
lead one afternoon, at a place within a few yards of 
the camp. He tried to squeeze his way under a hang- 
ing rock a few feet from the opening, but became 
lodged so that he could not move one way or the 
other. Fortunately for him, his voice was strong 
enough to be heard by Jerry, who at the moment hap- 
pened to be at the camp, and his rescue was effected 
through the efforts of his young companion. 

On the night of the seventh day at the camp there 
was undisguised despair in the hearts of both men. 

"Lad, we've hunted high and low, thin and deep," 
said Mike, "but we haven't anny more to show than 
clay-soaked clothes and blistered hands. I've got a 
bump on my knee as big as a belle-flower, besides. 
What are we going to do? This pile o' dirt 's only 
about a million feet high and about seventeen thou- 
sand miles around, you know. We couldn't get over 
a little bit of it if we lived to be a thousand times 
as old as the old codger up the river." 

"I can't think of anything, Mike," gloomily spoke 
Jerry. "I haven't seen anything that resembles '14' 
any more than I look like this red-headed mountain. 
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Why couldn't he have lived long enough to tell us 
which way to turn and where to stop !" 

"He simply aggravated us, that's all, lad, — told 
us just enough to make us feel that we owned the 
earth and had a mortgage on the moon. I feel about 
seven years older than I felt seven days ago; every 
joint's as sore as a gum-boil. What's more, our pro- 
visions won't last two days longer. One of us has 
to drift up to Ojito and re-stock, if we're goin' to 
hang 'round here anny longer." 

The flipping of a coin decided that Mike should 
start for the mining village the next morning and lay 
in a new supply of provisions. 

"And, Mike," said Jerry at daybreak, as the gray- 
haired O'Connor got on his burro, "keep an eye 
peeled for that fellow Riaz, too, or any of the others. 
If you get a line on any of them learn something 
worth while. But you'll never go to Heaven, Mike, 
if you don't come back at all." 

"If the goblins or the yellow divils don't get me, 
Tommy, I'll be back with both feet and the big bump 
on my knee." The next moment they were waving 
farewells. 

The thought of being alone in that wilderness, par- 
ticularly at night, caused Jerry to shudder, and more 
than once that day, while he continued his exploring, 
he forced himself to sing and whistle to keep down 
his gloom. That night, although he was thoroughly 
tired, he slept but little. Every breeze that rustled 
the leaves of the trees sounded to him like the voice 
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of spooks. He imagined he was being watched, and 
once, in a doze, the face of the old man of the adobe 
appeared before him in such life-likeness that he was 
startled into wakefulness. He welcomed the first sign 
of day with inexpressible gladness. 

All that day he explored, but with no success. He 
had calculated that Mike would be back that night, 
but he was doomed to disappointment and to another 
night of misery. He remained at the camp until noon, 
and was beginning to worry over the non-appearance 
,of his companion. He left a note on a box and re- 
sumed his hunt for the hidden treasure. He went far 
up the mountain side and became so interested in his 
work that he did not start back to the camp until 
after dusk. 

When he emerged from a dense clump of trees into 
an open space about a hundred feet from the camp 
he was startled into a cold shiver by seeing a bright 
light through the trees before him. For a moment 
his legs seemed to be paralysed and his mind blank. 

"It must be Mike giving me some signal," he 
finally decided, and he cautiously picked his way to- 
wards the camp. When he was within forty feet of 
it, well hidden from view in the tangled underbrush, 
his heart almost ceased beating and his eyes almost 
popped from his head. The tent and all the pro- 
visions were in flames, around which a dozen or more 
Indians, clad only as savages are clad, were on their 
hands and knees, their faces to the ground as though 
in worship. 
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"The Yaquis!" flashed through his mind, and he 
sank to the ground. 

An instant later a wild, concerted whooping pierced 
his ears and chilled him to the marrow. The Indians 
danced around the fire, frantically waving guns and 
acting more like mad men with each succeeding min- 
ute. Jerry thought of his revolver, but if he had 
been compelled to bring it into action it is doubtful 
if he would have possessed the strength to handle it. 
The marauders remained at the camp until the flames 
died down, and then, with horrible yelling, they ran 
down the mountain side. 

Jerry, his brain afire, did not — could not — move 
"for minutes. When he finally was able to bring his 
limbs into use he began to pick his way to the edge 
of the clump of trees, from where he could get an un- 
obstructed view far down the mountain. Half an 
hour later, as he lay there in cold perspiration, he 
saw the Indians crossing the trail, headed for a dense 
growth far across a stretch of rolling plain. 

After his wits had been restored sufficiently to per- 
mit of reasonably rational thinking his first impulse 
was to flee to the trail and pick his way back towards 
Ojito, hoping to meet Mike on the way. The In- 
dians carried flaming torches, and by this means he 
was able to see them until they reached the forest 
beyond. He picked his way down to the trail, but 
had not gone far when his strength left him and he 
sank to the ground. Not far from the red stone in 
the pathway he fell asleep, and while he slept a thun- 
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der shower came up and the rain fell in torrents. He 
thought nothing of shelter, but lay there, a target 
for the elements. 

When the first faint tint of morning came he was 
almost mad for water. Fever was burning him up, 
and he was so weak that he scarcely could keep his 
feet. But he worked his way back to the brooklet, 
his mind awhirl. After he had drunk a great quan- 
tity of water he staggered aimlessly back towards 
the trail. 
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Early in the evening Mike O'Connor led his well- 
laden burro up the mountain side towards the camp. 
He was singing a lively old Irish song, occasionally 
breaking the refrain with shouts to Jerry. The ter- 
ror that seized him when he came to the site of the 
camp, littered with ashes, can well be imagined. For 
a moment he stood as a stone, unable to move a mus- 
cle or utter a word. Then, in a fear that was almost 
maniacal, he screamed for Jerry and ran hither and 
thither in uncontrollable frenzy, not stopping to re- 
lieve the tired burro of its heavy burden. He ran 
to an open spot and was given some hope when he 
saw Jerry's burro peacefully grazing far down the 
side of the mountain. Then, all the time shouting 
for his companion, he went back to the ruins and 
made a search. Lying near the edge of the clump of 
bushes he found the note that Jerry had written be- 
fore he went up the mountain at noon the day before. 
The note was the only thing he found that had not 
been touched by the flames. 

Without a moment's delay, after quartering his 
burro, he started for the place designated in the note, 
and for hours he searched and shouted for him. The 
thought that perhaps the camp had been wiped out 
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by fire through accident quickly was banished, for if 
it had caught fire in Jerry's absence Jerry certainly 
would be there now to explain. With greatly in- 
creased fear and a heart that beat so rapidly he 
scarcely could breathe, he plunged into the thicket 
in further search of his friend. Where Jerry lay 
when he saw the Indians at the camp Mike found 
his hat, and a few feet away was his pick. 

"He's been murdered!" groaned Mike. "They've 
killed him and carried his body away !" 

A more courageous man than Mike O'Connor could 
not be found ; but the thought of being alone there, 
with the murderers of Jerry Chambers perhaps near 
by, made his heart quake. His first impulse was to 
hasten to the fresh burro and start immediately back 
to Ojito, where he could notify the authorities of 
Jerry's disappearance. 

"No," he finally decided, his face still white; "he 
may not be dead, and if he's alive it's my place to find 
him. Tommy would have stuck it out for me until 
the last spark of hope was gone, and I'll stick it out 
for him until I know something definite one way or 
another." 

He hid the provisions in some bushes and turned 
his burro loose. Then, with a revolver ready for each 
hand, and an eye that spoke fearlessness, he started 
out to hunt for Jerry. For three days he searched, 
securing far down the trail and far up the side of the 
mountain, but he found no trace of his companion. 
His voice became weak from shouting and his sturdy 
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body was almost worn out. Still he went on and on, 
the little hope in his breast becoming fainter the 
longer he hunted. On the morning of the fourth day 
he decided to abandon the search and return to Ojito, 
where he could enlist the aid of the authorities. He 
planned to leave immediately after breakfast. After 
building a fire he went to the brooklet to get water 
for his coffee. He was in the act of dipping his pail 
into the stream when he heard a faint but hideous 
laugh beyond him. He dropped the pail and whipped 
out his revolvers, beads of perspiration coming to 
his brow. Then he stepped into the bushes and 
waited until he heard another sound. 

"Let me have just another drop of water, and I'll 
go — go," reached his ears. 

It was Jerry Chambers' voice. 

"Tommy! Tommy !" cried Mike almost insanely, 
dashing out of the bushes and running up the 
stream. "Where are you, Tommy, lad? For God's 
sake, where are you?" 

Behind a great boulder he found Jerry bending 
over so that his face was only a few inches above the 
water. 

"Tommy! Thank God I've found you at last! 
Where " 

Jerry looked up, but the expression in his eyes and 
the absolute lack of recognition checked Mike. 

"One more drop of water," said Jerry, his voice 
weak and trembling and very strange, "and I'll 
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"My God, he's crazy!" gasped Mike. He lifted 
the wasted body of the young man to a sitting posi- 
tion and felt his brow. "The fever is burnm* him up, 
sappin' his very life!" he went on. He carried him 
back to where the provisions were stored, and a few 
minutes later the feverish, delirious head was on a 
pillow made of a coat and his body lay on a blanket. 
Then he constructed a shelter of leaves and twigs. 

Mike administered large doses of whiskey and qui- 
nine and remained at his side until he began to show 
signs of normal mentality. It was plain to be seen 
that Jerry was almost starved and that the great 
quantities of water he had drunk had made his con- 
dition very precarious. 

Mike had laid in provisions enough to last two 
hungry men for two weeks, but he made them last 
five full weeks, at the end of which time he had nursed 
Jerry back to health. The Seventh Person of The 
Gemini was not the strong, husky fellow he had been 
before the fever seized him and sent him wandering 
in the wilderness delirious, but he felt strong enough 
to continue the search for the lost gold mine. Mike 
brought his strongest argument against continuing 
the search, but Jerry was obstinate, and finally the 
engineer submitted to his way of thinking. 

"But we'll not be apart after this, lad," said Mike. 
"Where one goes to hunt, the other goes, and when 
more provisions are needed we'll both go for them. 
There '11 be no more meetin' Indians single handed." 

They both went back to Ojito and laid in a further 
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stock of supplies, enough to last them for a long 
time, and re-established another camp, this one nearer 
the brooklet and at a spot wholly screened from view 
from all sides. They explored far up the side of the 
mountain, remaining away from the base of opera- 
tions days at a time, but they found no trace of "14." 
They followed the trail farther than the red stone 
designated by the old man of the adobe, and found 
that it skirted the mountain. They went over it for 
five or six miles, until they reached a wider pathway 
leading up the mountain side. 

"This," said Jerry, "must be the way to one of the 
holes the old man said led the wrong way. It might 
be a good idea to follow it, anyway." 

The sun was sinking and the trail was through a 
dense wilderness, and they decided to wait until the 
next morning before starting over it. After they 
had gone about three miles back over the old trail 
Mike suddenly checked his burro and whispered ex- 
citedly : 

"Did you see it, Tommy, — a light on the trail? Or 
have I got 'em?" 

Before Jerry could answer he saw a light bobbing 
up and down far down the path. 

"What in thunder can it be, Mike?" he exclaimed. 

"A goblin or somebody comin' this way." The 
next moment the burros were led into a thicket at 
the side of the trail, far enough away so that they 
could not be heard, and the two men secreted them- 
selves within a few feet of the pathway. The light 
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came nearer and nearer, until a man on burroback 
could be seen. The light came from a lantern fas- 
tened to the saddle, and was brilliant enough to make 
the features of the rider distinguishable. Ten yards 
from where Mike and Jerry lay the rider got off his 
burro and began to tighten the girth. The animal 
was hard to manage, and the man cursed it roundly. 

At his first word Mike clutched Jerry's arm ex- 
citedly. 

"Riaz!" he whispered faintly. 

The man soon remounted and proceeded on his way. 
The light showed the smooth face of a young man. 
After he had passed them about fifty feet they 
crawled to the edge of the trail and watched him out 
of sight. 

"Riaz!" exclaimed Jerry. "How do you know?" 

"It's the voice I heard from the 'old man* that night 
in Vera Cruz, I'll swear. Tommy, the voice I heard 
that night was an unusual one, and the voice we just 
heard was the same. What shall we do?" 

"We must find where he goes, by all means," said 
Jerry, his blood running fast and hot. "A thousand 
to one he's headed for where they are, and if he is we 
shall find her!" 

They set out afoot to follow the man with the 
lantern. It was not long before they had picked 
their way to within a hundred feet of the rider. They 
retraced those miles and were surprised to see the 
man turn up the new-found pathway, which they had 
decided to go over on the following day. 
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He had not gone up the mountain side very far 
when he dismounted and sat down at the side of the 
trail. Mike and Jerry crept up fifty feet nearer, 
and they lay back in the bushes to await his further 
proceeding. Presently they saw another light come 
suddenly into view about a hundred yards farther 
up, at a place in the open. 

" There's a cave up there," whispered Jerry, "and 
that's where this fellow is bound for." 

The new light came nearer, and in ten minutes it 
was near enough to show the outline of the man 
carrying it. 

"The burro was ready to drop in his tracks," said 
the man Jerry and Mike had followed, "and I had to 
give him a rest." The other man came up and 
snapped : 

"It has taken you a long time to go and 
come. And now you rest!" He sat down beside 
him. 

"Andre !" whispered Mike, again clutching Jerry's 
arm. 

"What did you find out?" asked Andre. 

"He is at Parral, and he is almost ready to scour 
the country with government troops. The whole 
town knows of his presence there and of his mission, 
and every man seems willing to run us down and risk 
his life to rescue her. On many sides I heard the be- 
lief expressed that we were on this trail, and one man 
even went so far as to say that we were hidden 
near the red-topped mountain. There are those who 
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know every cavern on this trail, and our situation, 
however careful we may be, is dangerous." 

"When will they start out?" 

"Forerunners will leave, heavily armed, on fast 
horses, in the morning." 

"Riaz, we must get away from here to-night!" 
said Andre, now on his feet and moving about nerv- 
ously. 

"Three of us would be mighty weak if they should 
come upon us," said Riaz, who, too, was visibly ex- 
cited. 

"Only three o* thim," whispered Mike, and he 
gripped his revolver. "We can skin 'em!" 

Without saying a word Jerry started to crawl to- 
wards the two men, Mike following at his heels. 
When they had gone to within a dozen feet of them 
Mike's knee came down hard on a piece of dead wood, 
which broke in two and brought the gaze of Andre 
quickly in their direction. With their hearts in their 
mouths and fearing that they were about to be dis- 
covered, they stopped still. 

"What was that noise?" Andr6 asked. 

"Only an animal, I guess," answered Riaz. 

They continued to move forward, but had not gone 
more than five feet when Mike's hand came down on 
an upturned thorn and he uttered a faint expression 
of pain. 

"It is somebody!" exclaimed Andr£. "It was a 
human voice!" 

The next moment Jerry and Mike were in the 
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trail, their revolvers levelled at the heads of the two 
men. 

"One move, one sound, and you will be shot !" com- 
manded Jerry with deadly calmness. 

Andr6 made an attempt to reach for his revolver, 
but before he could touch it the butt of Jerry's 
weapon crashed against his forehead and he sank to 
the ground with a groan. Riaz' neck was in the 
terrible grasp of Mike's big hands, and, after a min- 
ute's struggle, he, too, was on the ground helpless. 

The two were dragged into the bushes, and a few 
minutes later their clothing, torn into strips, bound 
their hands and legs and gagged their mouths. 

"Just to make sure," said Mike. 

"Now for the other one !" said Jerry, starting up 
the trail. 

"Cautious, cautious, Tommy, lad," warned Mike. 
"We can get there just as easy by bein' careful." 

With the lanterns they picked their way through 
the brush to the spot where they had seen Andre's 
light as it came suddenly into view. They walked 
almost into the mouth of a cavern, and it is probable 
that Jerry would have gone in if Mike had not 
grabbed him by the arm and pulled him behind a 
ledge at the side of the fissure. Mike whispered into 
Jerry's ear, and the next moment, imitating Andre's 
voice as best he could, the younger man called out: 

"Felipe, come here." 

A minute later Felipe came out of the cavern, and 
before he could raise a hand Mike's fingers were at his 
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throat and Jerry's hands at his mouth. Mike pressed 
so hard into his neck that he soon was lying on the 
ground as one dead. Jerry pulled the body behind 
the ledge and Mike bound the legs and arms and 
gagged his prisoner. 

"Now for Marina !" cried Jerry in a loud whisper, 
stepping towards the opening. 

"Wait !" exclaimed Mike in a whisper, catching his 
arms. "Do you hear?" 

The sound of rustling skirts reached Jerry's ears, 
and he moved back behind the ledge again. 

Carrying a lantern, the strange woman stepped 
out of the opening and called for AndrS. Felipe, 
just beginning to recover consciousness, made a 
sound with his mouth, and the woman, quick as a 
flash, sprang back into the cave, dropping her lan- 
tern. Jerry and Mike jumped for the opening, the 
former reaching it just in time to prevent her from 
closing an iron door. He grabbed her, but before 
he could get her in his power he felt a tinge of pain 
in his arm. The woman had tried to kill him with a 
dagger. It was not long before she was overpowered. 
Her hysterical screaming brought forth sounds of 
rapping on an iron door farther back in the dimly 
lighted cavern. 

"It is she !" Jerry cried, running down the narrow 
corridor. "Where are you, Marina, where are you?" 

"Go down the steps to your left," was the faint 
response. 

Jerry ran along until he reached an avenue to his 
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left, down which he went for ten or twelve feet, when 
he came to two or three steps. 

"Are you here?" he cried, hammering on an iron 
door. 

"Yes," was the answer. "One of the others has 
the key." 

Jerry called to Mike, who dragged the strange 
woman to where he was waiting. 

"Bind her securely, Mike," said Jerry, "and both 
of us will try to break the door down." After the 
woman had been rendered absolutely helpless the two 
men threw their shoulders against the door many 
times before the lock finally gave way. 

Standing before them, in the dim light of a candle, 
stood the frail, emaciated Marina Bostos. 

"Thank God!" cried Jerry, and the next instant 
she was in his embrace, her arms around his neck. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

THE LONE SEABCHEB 

"What did little Mikey tell you, Tommy?" said the 
big Mike in a tone of triumph. "I knew you'd get 
her some time." 

The shock had been too much for Marina, and she 
fainted in Jerry's arms. He carried her out into the 
open air, Mike following with the bound woman, 
whom he set down at the side of the squirming 
Fflipe. 

"He's good company for you," said Mike. "You 
don't seem a bit glad to see us. You're not a bit 
polite." He then ran down to where Andr6 and 
Riaz lay. Andre still was unconscious, but Riaz' 
. eyes were open and he was trying to release himself. 
"You fellows must be lonesome down here. You're 
invited to join a little party up farther," and the 
next moment he was dragging the men after him, a 
coat collar in each strong hand. He was panting 
hard when he arrived at the cavern, where Jerry was 
bending over Marina and fanning her with his hat. 
He placed the three men and the woman side by side 
and, standing off a few feet surveying them, he 
laughed as only a great, big-lunged Irishman can 
laugh. 
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Mike's whiskey bottle was brought into service, 
and it was not long before Marina's eyes were open. 
Jerry gently lifted her head to his knee and impressed 
a kiss to her lips. 

"Go on, Tommy; I won't look," snickered Mike. 
"I've got somethin' pretty good to look at myself." 
Felipe's face gave evidence of great fear, and Mike 
determined to try him out. He took the gag from 
his mouth and said: 

"See here, you yellow divil, we've got you and got 
you good. Tell me what you know — everything you 
know, and it might go easier with you. What's in 
that cave?" 

For a moment Felipe was silent, but the fierce, 
flashing eyes of the big captor cowed him completely. 

"What will you do for me?" he asked. 

"You tell me and I'll tell you what I'll do, and if 
you don't tell me, you'll soon see what I'll do. Now, 
come on — quick !" 

"A counterfeiting plant." 

"Is that all?" 

"Yes." 

"You're a yellow divil of a liar!" Mike did not 
know why he said this. 

"There are three skeletons." 

"Where?" 

"In one of the smaller rooms." 

"Which room?" 

"Where she was found," indicating Marina. 

"You heartless devil!" cried Jerry, his hands 
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clenching and his eyes blazing viciously. He started 
to rise, but Mike told him to sit still. 

"And this is the way you treat a woman, eh?" said 
Mike. 

Felipe dropped his eyes. 

"Now, what would you say if I was to choock you 
back in that room and turn out all the lights and 
lock the door?" 

Felipe trembled. By this time AndrS was squirm- 
ing, and Mike went on: "Ah, ha; another county 
heard from ! Felipe, you're a divil, but 'Andy' here's 
six divils in one. He actually made an effort to 
resist us down the trail. Isn't he the fearless lad, 
though? But," and his voice was stern and ominous, 
"he'll get all that's comin' to him, with interest. Let 
Gineral Bostos lay hands on him !" 

"But you are not going to turn me over to 
Bostos?" cried Felipe. 

"Where were you to have received the ransom from 
him?" Mike asked. 

"That had not been settled on definitely." 

"How much did you demand?" 

"Two hundred thousand dollars." 

"Whee ! You didn't want much ! Now, what are 
you willin' to pay us to be a little merciful?" 

"Anything — everything! I'll pay you " 

"You miserable puppy, you'll pay what Gineral 
Bostos demands," roared Mike. "The soldiers will 
shoot you down like the dog you are, and that would 
be too easy for you. They ought to take you and 
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'Andy* and that once-on-a-time 'whiskers' here and 
string you up by the thumbs till you're dead. Tell 
me who you are." 

"Felipe Brazai, so help me God!" 

"And pretty 'Willie' over here," pointing to 
Andre, "what's his name?" 

"Andr6 Callara." 

"What!" exclaimed Mike. "Is he the divil that's 
stirred up all Europe with his counterfeiting 
games?" 

Felipe nodded his head and quailed under the 
vicious glare from Andre's eyes. 

"Every country in Europe, Tommy," said Mike, 
"offers an imminse reward for the capture of this 
fellow 'Andy.' Damned if this ain't the biggest catch 
o* the season. Why, 'Andy,' when we get through 
with you, if Bostos leaves annything o' you, we'll 
be ridin' 'round in our own private yachts, too. That 
was a fine ride from Havana to Vera Cruz," he went 
on, snickering; "but, you son of a gun, you give us 
a lot o' trouble tryin' to locate you in Vera Cruz. 
You was mighty mean about that, 'Andy.' " 

Riaz' faithful burro had wandered up to the cave 
with the heavy load of provisions, and Mike imme- 
diately relieved it of the burden. He lost no time in 
opening the sacks, which contained wines and many 
delicacies. 

"Why, Tommy," he said, "we can sort o* celebrate 
the occasion fittin'ly; and won't it be nice for thim 
to look on?" 
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"What shall we do now, Mike?" Jerry asked. 

"We must keep a lookout for the 'cops,' and it's 
just as well that we stay right around here till it's 
light enough to travel safely." 

Mike relieved the men of their revolvers and took 
the dagger from the woman and then removed the 
gags. The first thing Andre did was to subject 
Felipe to a withering fire of oaths and swore that he 
would have his life. 

"Now, here, 'Andy,' old boy," said Mike, "there's 
at least one lady present, and you've got to cut out all 
that nasty talk. If you say another word on goes 
the muzzle again." Andr£ knew that he meant what 
he said, and he was sullenly quiet thereafter. 

When daylight came Marina was much stronger, 
and after drinking some of the high-grade coffee pro- 
cured by Riaz in Ojito the day before, Jerry and she 
walked to a spot a little way down the mountain side, 
where they sat down. 

"Marina, that note told all," said Jerry, drawing 
her head close to his, "and that kiss you impressed 
on my hand through the porthole was your con- 
fession." 

There was another kiss — a kiss that sealed a com- 
pact. 

After he had told her how he had come to find her 
she related her experiences from the time she left the 
ranchman's home in charge of the dead body of Cap- 
tain Pilaro. 

"The government's men at first started to take us 
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back to their own ranks/ 9 said she, "but one of them 
suggested that we be taken to Barcedola, and that I 
be held until a ransom was paid for my restoration. 
It was in Barcedola that my captors met Andre and 
Felipe, who gave them a big sum of money to turn 
me over to them. A story came out that I had been 
spirited to Barcedola, and at one time the police were 
very close upon us. They kept me in seclusion, how- 
ever, for weeks, when they decided to take me to 
Havana, there to make their demand. On the Parda- 
cinia they figured that it would be dangerous to be 
seen with me in Havana, for my picture had been 
printed in the newspapers there. Felipe's fear was 
responsible for the hurried passage to Vera Cruz, 
thence to this place, where I have been for weeks. 

"Riaz operated with Andr6 in great counterfeiting 
schemes in Madrid and Paris, and it was in Madrid 
that the police almost succeeded in capturing Felipe, 
who had joined Andr6 only a short time before. 
They were forced to leave Spain, and they came to 
Havana, from where Riaz, a Mexican by birth, came 
to these mountains and began to counterfeit gold 
coins. The plan of Andre was to circulate the 
spurious money in the northern part of the country 
and to keep me captive until they were ready to sail 
for Japan. Felipe, however, insisted that my father 
be asked for the ransom without delay, and Andre 
communicated with him to the effect that I would be 
turned over to him at a point near Paloma, which is 
not difficult to reach from here, the Florido River, 
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flowing near the village, rising only fifteen or twenty 
miles from here. Father came as soon as he could 
to Mexico, and another day or so would have found 
me back in his care, and " 

"Your father had decided to have the authorities 
search for you," said Jerry ; "and if we had not met 
Riaz in the trail last night and followed him here 
they would in all probability have succeeded in get- 
ting away. You might have been lost to me for- 
ever." 

"They had planned to kill me before they would 
turn me over without receiving the ransom," she 
shuddered. 

Late that afternoon five or six rurales came down 
the trail on horses. Mike met them at the intersec- 
tion of the trails and led them to where the four cap- 
tives lay on the ground. The cave was searched, 
and a complete counterfeiting outfit and much of the 
spurious coin were found. The leader of the rurales 
charged the kidnappers with murder after he had dis- 
covered the skeletons in the room in which Jerry 
found Marina, but the men swore that the bones were 
there when they first reached the cave, and that they 
must have been the remains of prospectors who had 
been slain by the Yaqui Indians. 

The prisoners were taken back to Ojito, Marina, 
Jerry and Mike bringing up the rear of the little 
procession. At the mining village an engine and a 
coach were immediately pressed into service, and a 
short time later Marina was in the arms of General 
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Bostos at the station in Parral. She was taken to a 
hospital to regain her strength before proceeding to 
San Diego, California, where the General intended 
that she should remain until the following Spring. 

"And the brave men who rescued you," said the 
General in the presence of Jerry and Mike, "shall be 
rewarded. They shall go to the Pacific Coast, too, 
and remain until they are ready to leave. This is 
not the first time that Captain Chambers has shown 
his bravery, and " 

"Captain Chambers?" said Mike in a bewildered 
way, looking at Jerry. "And your name ain't 
Tommy Flannery?" 

"I am Jerry Chambers," smiled the son of GeminL 

"Well, what do you think o' that !" 

It was decided to keep Marina in the Parral hos- 
pital for a day before proceeding to El Paso, where 
a train would be taken for the coast town. 

"Well, this is better than huntin' for the end o' the 
rainbow down there where they burn camps and scat- 
ter skeletons around," said Mike, when he and Jerry 
were alone in the hotel that night. 

"But we're not going to give up the hunt, Mike !" 
said Jerry, who quailed under remembrance of the in- 
structions from The Gemini. 

"Good Hiwin, Tommy — I mean Jerry, you don't 
think for the little end of a minute that you're goin' 
back there again, do you?" 

"That I am, Michael O'Connor* even if I have to 
go alone." 
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"Lad, I admire your pluck," said Mike admiringly, 
"but this idea o' goin' back there, after all we've 
gone through to find that mine, is pure damn fool- 
ishness." 

"I can't help it, Mike," said Jerry, the most 
hopelessly unenthusiastic creature on earth. "I 
must go." 

"Well, you're both the doctor and the patient in 
this case, lad. I said I'd stick till we got the girl, 
and I've kept my word like a little man ; but I didn't 
say I'd stick till we found the end of a rainbow. I 
am not going back to that mountain." 

Mike O'Connor proved his earnestness by accept- 
ing General Bostos' invitation to accompany him and 
Marina to the coast town, and Jerry almost collapsed 
at the thought of returning alone to the mountains 
and wildernesses. He still had ten days in which to 
hunt for the hidden treasure and reach El Paso. If 
a man was ever tempted not to do that which was ex- 
pected of him Jerry Chambers was that man. 

But the next morning early he was holding the 
hand of the stupefied Marina in parting. 

"Jerry," she pleaded, "you must not go from me 
now." 

As he looked into her big blue eyes he wavered, but 
that "something" which he never was able to explain 
brought his teeth together in determination. 

"I must, sweetheart," he managed to say, looking 
away from her. 

"Jerry, you don't love " 
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"Don't say that," he cried. "I love you better 
than all the world, and some day you shall know 
everything. I shall be with you in El Paso before 
ten days are gone." 

A few minutes later he was on a burro headed for 
the trail to the red-topped mountain, his heart heavy 
in gloom, his eyes dimmed by tears. 
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CHAPTER XXVin 

FOUETEEN 

Night's early shades found Jerry Chambers once 
more at the camp on the side of the red-topped moun- 
tain. He never before realised how vast the province 
of fear was until he found himself alone in that 
black, untamed wilderness, and his spirit of purpose 
was cold in the contemplation of possibilities. Fear- 
ing to build a fire, lest the Indians, who, according 
to what he had learned in the village, never before 
had been so bold, might be attracted to the camp, 
he drank his coffee cold. The monotonous quiet and 
the wild revelry of his imagination depressed him al- 
most to the verge of nervous collapse. It was after 
midnight before his tired, heated brain finally found 
partial rest in a doze. 

The breezes were light, but many times the faint 
rustling of the leaves startled his senses. The climax 
to the awful sensations came about 2 o'clock in the 
morning, when he was attracted by a noise in the 
fallen leaves before him. He sprang to a sitting 
position and whipped out his revolver. Less than a 
dozen feet away two objects, blazing like balls of 
fire, studded the blackness. He saw them flash, and 
he pulled the trigger. A shriek of indescribable 
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weirdness rent the air, and the fiery balk vanished. 
With a heart that almost stood still, he lighted his 
lantern and ventured towards where the lights had 
flashed, his trembling revolver levelled before him. 
The bullet had struck a young mountain lion squarely 
between the eyes. There was a sigh of relief from 
his terrified soul when he saw the animal dead at his 
feet, for his first thought was that he had come 
face to face with an Indian. Jerry slept no more 
that night ; he simply sat like a sentinel until the light 
of day came to dispel part of his fearful gloom. 

For six days he searched with all the earnestness 
of his soul for a lead to the lost San Dimas gold mine, 
but his efforts only went further to increase his dis- 
couragement. He tramped so far and laboured so 
hard that he had become almost physically unable to 
continue the hunt. He explored into every fissure, 
every crevasse that he came upon, but nowhere could 
he find a suggestion of the number the old man of the 
adobe had given him just before he breathed his last. 
He decided to spend one day in searching and then 
return to Ojito, whence he could depart for Parral 
and have plenty of time to catch a train for El Paso. 

The seventh day brought no better luck, but when 
the gray dawn of the eighth came his happiness 
scarcely knew bounds. His last night on the wild 
mountain had been spent! He sang merrily as he 
left the camp and most of the provisions to their 
fate and led his faithful burro down to the trail. 

"By evening I will be back in Ojito," he said to his 
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exultant self, "and I can get to Parral in plenty of 
time without running my legs off and losing pounds 
in cold perspiration." His railroad time-table 
showed that he could arrive in El Paso early in the 
morning of the tenth day — the nineteenth of Septem- 
ber. He mounted the burro at the base of the 
mountain and, waving his hat, sang a farewell to 
the little camp near the brooklet. He drew up at 
the red sand stone in the trail and addressed it as 
follows : 

"You are here, just as the old man said you would 
be here — right in the middle of the path, but you 
keep his secret. Fm glad to have met you, anyway, 
and not a bit sorry to leave you and everything 
around you. Take care of yourself, old reddy, and 
continue to keep the old fellow's secret a million years, 
for all I care." He got off the burro and took his 
knife from his pocket. "I'll just clip off a piece of 
your secretive self and carry it back for a keepsake." 

As he pried a piece of the rock loose his eyes fell 
upon the print of a bare foot at the edge of the trail. 
He dropped the knife and found another print. In 
a moment he was at the edge of the dense under- 
growth. "Well, well," he muttered; "this is in- 
teresting !" He picked his way into the thicket for 
a few feet and was surprised to find the tall grass 
beaten into a pathway. He followed this path for a 
short distance and found himself on a sandy trail, 
zigzagging towards the base of the mountain. His 
excitement was approaching fever-heat, and he 
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started to run. At the end of a hundred yards he 
came to a pile of rocks, where the trail ended. 

He found a small opening in the rocks and crawled 
through it, only to find himself in total darkness. He 
hastened back to the burro and got his lantern, re- 
tracing his steps as fast as his weary legs would 
carry him. He went under, over and between the 
rocks for twenty or thirty feet, when he came to a 
cavern in which he could stand at full height. The 
light was thrown on every ledge, but nowhere was 
there a sign of "14." He kept on and on, until he 
calculated that he must have gone fifty yards from 
the opening. Every few feet he made a mark with 
a piece of keel, so that he could trace his way back to 
the open air. He finally came to an intersection of 
two passageways and turned into the one at his left. 
He went down it until he found himself confronted 
by impassable barriers. He retraced his steps, and, 
to a surprise that chilled him, he soon found himself 
in an unfamiliar corridor. He tried to get out of it, 
but instead wandered into still another passageway 
that bore none of his keel marks. His mind was in a 
whirl now, and he could not recover his bearings. 

"My God !" he gasped ; "I am lost !" His strength 
almost forsook him as he thought of the possibility 
that he might never reach the open, but his despera- 
tion spurred him on. He went back over what he 
thought was the way he had come — walking, crawl- 
ing, climbing for what he thought must be hundreds 
of yards. Finally he found himself in the almost 
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stifling vapour of a hot spring. When he reached 
another avenue he sank to the ground in collapse. 
His strength had deserted him, and if his very life 
had depended on his moving ten yards at the moment 
it is probable that it would have been forfeited. After 
an hour, however, he was sufficiently restrengthened 
to continue, and he also discovered that he was in- 
tensely hungry. He pulled out his watch for the 
first time and almost fainted when he saw that it was 
a few minutes after 3 o'clock. 

On and on he plunged and stumbled until he 
reached another avenue, at the end of which was a 
tiny speck of light. 

"I'm saved ! Fm saved !" he cried in an ectasy of 
joy, and he ran towards the light. He had not cov- 
ered many feet when he tripped over a plank and went 
sprawling to the damp ground. He stopped and 
turned his light to the left. He saw the end of an 
artificially made lead, and his excitement rose so high 
that he scarcely could control himself. He stuck his 
head into the opening and held up the lantern. 

"Fourteen !" he cried, for there, on a ledge, was the 
old man's number crudely scratched. "I've found 
it ! I've found the San Dimas mine !" 

He went into the channel for a few yards and had 
his hopes further heightened by finding a pick and a 
small sack. His knife soon had ripped a hole in the 
sack. 

"Gold!" he exclaimed, his blazing, flashing eyes 
feasting on a small heap of nuggets. 
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He took the pick and started on, but he had not 
gone far before he dropped it and snatched out his 
watch. 

"Great Heavens !" he gasped. "It will take every 
minute of my time to reach Ojito if Fm to catch the 
train for Parral! What shall I do? I must get 
that train or I'll not reach El Paso in time! I'll 
let the train go, and — " But the next instant his 
hat was on his head, and, stopping only long enough 
to grab up a handful of the precious nuggets, he 
was running towards the speck of light in the dis- 
tance. 

Darkness overtook him before he had gone far 
over the trail, but the faithful burro was urged along 
the dangerous cliffs as it never before had been urged. 
Ojito was reached soon after sunrise, and Jerry 
barely had time to give his animal away and catch 
the rear end of the last car of the two-coach train 
for Parral. 

A few hours later this son of Gemini was speeding 
northward towards El Paso, his happiness reaching 
to the skies, his spirits as light as a feather. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

EMANUEL FOSGATE DEUVEBS AN ENVELOPE 

The train came to a stop at the station in El Paso 
three hours before the appointed noon. 

"What next? What next?" went through Jerry's 
mind as he left the train and went to the station 
lunchroom. As he ate a hearty meal he wondered 
why he had not been met by either Mike O'Connor or 
Marina; but a second thought told him that he had 
forgotten to telegraph either of them. "Chump !" 
he chidingly mused; "and they told me they would 
stay at the Hotel Houston until I came or wired. I 
guess there was altogether too much gold mine on 
my mind." 

After the meal he went to a clothing store and 
bought a suit of clothes, new undergarments, a shirt 
immaculately white, a nobby straw hat, a pair of 
tanned shoes, and a collar and a necktie. Then he 
went to a bathhouse, from which, in due season, he 
emerged the picture of a complete transformation. 
Finishing up with a shave and a haircut, he went to 
the hotel. Mike O'Connor, quite as complete a trans- 
formation, was seated near a window curling lazy 
rings of smoke in the air. Jerry approached him 
from behind. 

"Are you a Yaqui?" he asked. 
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"Tommy — Jerry, my lad !" exclaimed the big Irish- 
man, surveying him with admiring eyes ; "and if you 
don't look respectable! Tell me all about it, lad. 
What did you find?" 

Jerry said nothing but held out the nuggets. 

"What!" cried Mike, his voice being loud enough 
to attract the attention of everybody in the room. 
"Did you finally locate it?" 

"For a certainty, Mr. M. Aloysius O'Connor," 
answered Jerry. "I found the number. But, wow, 
what an experience !" 

"Jerry, I thought you was a fool when you deter- 
mined to go back to that red-headed mountain again, 
but I guess you knew your business. You deserve 
everything you found, if it was a pile of gold as big 
as the mountain itself." 

"It's to be halver and halver, Mike, old man," said 
Jerry, "and one of these days I'll lead you right to 
old fourteen, and then, when the time is ripe, we'll 
put up a monument to old Jose and his dog." 

"You don't mean it, Jerry; you can't mean that 
you're goin' to share with me what " 

"That's exactly what I mean, Mike." 

"Jerry Chambers, alias Tommy Flannery, you're 
the biggest puzzle in the world to me yet, but you're 
the whitest divil I have ever run across in all my life. 
Why, I wouldn't have gone back there alone for all 
the money in the world." 

"Nor would I, Mike, — under normal conditions. 
But I did go back and I found the mine." 
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"When are you goin' back?" 

Jerry looked at his watch. The time was 11 
o'clock. 

"I must see Marina first, Mike," said he, "and then 
I have a little business to look after up on Monte- 
zuma street, wherever that is. I can tell you more 
after I have attended to this business." 

"I'll wait for you right here," said Mike. "The 
little girl has been in bed a good deal of the time since 
our arrival — nothing serious, you know, but a sort 
of reaction. I think she's worried herself sick about 
you. About seven hundred times a day she asks 
what I've heard from Jerry. It's just Jerry this 
and Jerry that from sunrise to sunset. You needn't 
fear how you stand there, lad. You'd better mosey 
up to her parlour right away. When you get there" 
— with a significant little twinkle — "tell the Gineral 
I want to see him down here in two jiffies." 

A few minutes later Jerry was alone with the 
woman he loved. His only explanation to her was 
that his "affair of business" had been satisfactorily 
attended to. 

"But, Jerry, why don't you tell me all?" she 
asked. 

"Really, dear, I like you to be curious," he 
laughed. "I am going to explain everything some 
day, and then you'll love me all the more. Every- 
thing I have accomplished will be as much for you 
as for myself, and, if my luck doesn't desert me, 
you'll be very proud of me in time. Let me keep you 
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.guessing a little longer. It will be great fun; but 
don't lose your mind trying to find out what I am 
doing. Just keep interested, that's all." 

Jerry was lost to everything but the girl whose 
head rested on his shoulder. The ticking of the little 
clock on the dresser did not reach his ears, nor did 
the fast-disappearing shadows attract his attention. 
The clock struck the quarter-hour. 

"What time is that?" he ejaculated, jumping to 
his feet. "What times does that gong ring?" 

"It's fifteen minutes before noon, Jerry. But 
why " 

"Great Scott! I'll see you a little later, sweet- 
heart," he said, looking for his hat. "I have an un- 
breakable appointment at noon — promptly at twelve, 
and I cannot lose another minute." 

"But, Jerry " 

"Yes, I know you understand," he said, as he 
clasped her to his breast and smothered the words 
that tried to issue from her mouth. 

The next moment he was in a cab and an instant 
later the startled driver was lashing his horse with 
his whip at almost every bound. Montezuma street 
was on the other side of the city, and it was only 
Jerry Chambers' good luck that got him to the speci- 
•fied number thirty seconds before noon. But in that 
short space of time he hurled several coins at the 
driver, ran up a flight of steps and reached a desk. 

"I'm Rodney Graves," he panted. "What's here 
for me?" 
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"An envelope," was the answer, just as the clock 
finished striking twelve. 

"Thanks," said Jerry, as he sank into a chair and 
scraped the perspiration from his brow with his 
finger. 

"What have you brought from the mountains of 
Mexico?" asked the man, who wore on the lapel of 
his coat the Pin of the Twins, affecting a degree 
of solemnity. 

"Gold," answered Jerry, producing several of the 
nuggets. 

"Did you, by your own hand, find these nuggets 
under the surface of the earth?" 

"With my own hands — fifty miles from a sign of 
civilised habitation." 

"This you declare upon the honour of a Gemini 
Person?" 

"I swear " 

"A (Gemini's word of honour is as good as his 
oath," interrupted Emanuel Fosgate, Supreme Per- 
son of the Cluster of The Gemini in 1870, extending 
his hand. "I am glad to see you here on time." 
Then he produced the envelope. 

"If you'll excuse me," began Jerry, plainly 
showing his nervousness, I'll find out what is 
in it right away. I nearly waited too long once 
on a time, and I don't think I'll run any more 
chances." 

Mr. Fosgate's keen eyes were focussed on Jerry's 
face as the young man tore open the envelope and 
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took out the contents — one sheet of paper. Jerry 
tried to disguise whatever the reading might give 
birth to, but as his eyes went over the page the older 
Gemini saw a calm face become set in tell-tale lines. 
Jerry's eyes came closer and closer to the paper, 
and just before he reached the last line his chin, 
dropped a little. For a moment after he had read 
the instructions he stared hopelessly at Mr. Fosgate, 
whose eyes looked askance. 

"Satisfactory ?" smiled Mr. Fosgate. 

"Satisfactory?" blurted Jerry, his face now very 
red and his fingers twitching nervously. "Well, I 
should say it was satisfactory — for you fellows! I 
thought the others were about the limit, but this — 
and for six months, too ! Ye gods !" His hands went 
up in despair. 

"Evidently not," suggested the deliverer. 

"Certainly not!" exploded Jerry, who walked to 
the window and looked thoughtfully into the street. 
He remained there for minutes, and neither he nor 
Mr. Fosgate said a word. Finally Jerry walked back 
to the desk and held out his hand. 

"I think Fll be moving now." 

"I'm glad to have met you, brother, and " 

"What is a deserving charity in this town?" Jerry 
asked, with a sickly smile. 

"Oh, we have several worthy institutions," said 
the surprised Mr. Fosgate. "Personally, I believe 
that the Home for the Needy is " 

"ThaVs the one for me — the Home for the Needy," 
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broke in Jerry, laughing with genuine heartiness. 
"Fm going to do something for that place and I'm 
going to do it right away." While he went through 
his pockets and lay his money on the desk Mr. Fos- 
gate looked on in amazement. "I want you to turn 
this money over to the needy. I hate for anybody 
to want for nice little things on the side. And, oh," 
he went on as he placed the nuggets on the desk, "I'd 
almost overlooked these. They'll be nice for the 
young ones to play with. Now I think I'll be mov- 
ing along." He again shook Mr. Fosgate's hand 
and started for the door. Just as his right hand 
touched the latch his left came out of his vest pocket 
and he turned around. "Excuse me, but I'd almost 
overlooked this dime." He tossed the coin to the 
wondering Mr. Fosgate and, with a wave of his hand, 
went into the street. 

Jerry wandered along, scarcely conscious that 
there was anybody else on the thoroughfare. He 
made an effort to bring his jumbled wits together, 
but it was a frail one, and he turned into another 
street. He walked down this street a block or two, 
and then suddenly concluded that he was going 
farther away from the Hotel Houston. At the end 
of an hour he was at the hostlery, where big, beam- 
ing-faced Mike O'Connor was awaiting him with a 
big black cigar between his teeth. 

"Would you be good enough to give a poor man 
with a gold mine at his fingers' tips a cigar?" 
laughed Jerry, and there was something behind the 
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laugh that caused Mike to lift his brows in mild 
wonder. The cigar forthcame immediately. 

"You ought to buy a box of these," said Mike. 
"A mining king can afford 'em, even if they do retail 
at twenty-five per each." 

Jerry laughed and Mike laughed, too, but the. 
latter did not see anything to cause such an expres- 
sion of mirth. 

"I think I'll make this one last, Mike," said Jerry, 
as he bit off the end of the cigar. "Where is 
Marina?" 

"In her room. What are your plans now, my mys- 
terious Mr. Midas?" 

"I think Pll drift up and see her for a little while," 
said Jerry. "I'll see you in — let's see, in half an 
hour. But don't you dare to leave this place before 
2 o'clock. That is the limit. Understand?" 

Mike did not understand, and he could think of 
nothing to say before Jerry was at the stairs. As 
the young Gemini went up those steps his strength 
almost left him. He hesitated before rapping on 
Marina's door and tried to take on an appearance of 
calmness. But when he was admitted to the parlour 
he looked the picture of hopeless despair. 

"Jerry!" was all that Marina could say. 

"Hello," said he, with a little laugh that was more 
like a soulless cackle than a laugh. "Have I kept you 
waiting? I came as soon as I " 

"Jerry Chambers, what is the matter with you?" 

"Matter with me? Why, nothing at all. I am 
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the happiest mortal under the sun. Ha, ha, ha! 
Can't you tell that I am hilariously joyful when Fm 
near you, little love?" She was in his arms, her 
wondering eyes on his face. 

"And your business engagement?" she asked. 

"Oh, that's all settled, sweetheart," he replied in 
the strained manner of one who would appear satis- 
fied. "Great business, that. You would be sur- 
prised how long a walk it is from " 

"You certainly did not walk all the way from 
Montezuma street, when you knew that every minute 
was like an hour to me?" she pouted. 

"Well, really, Marina, I did walk — not that I 
wanted to be away from you, but because — because 
— well, you see, I actually felt stiff in the joints, and 
I needed a little exercise. It was a rather nice walk." 

"Why, the perspiration is fairly rolling off of you. 
This room is like a bake-oven, and the street is much 
hotter." 

"Oh, I'm tremendously fond of hot weather. I 
actually hate to see Winter come," and there was a 
world of truth in this remark. 

"Father has ordered a carriage for this after- 
noon," said she, "and he and his daughter's saviours 
are to visit, with his daughter, of course, all the in- 
teresting places in town. But perhaps you would 
rather walk!" 

Jerry's brow wrinkled a little and he began to bite 
his finger-nail. 

<f Why, aren't you glad of the opportunity to sec 
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this beautiful city — with such companions?" she 
added. 

"Yes, yes, to be sure," he said, as though sud- 
denly being aroused from reverie. "It would be so 
nice to " 

"Would be? You mean will be." 

"Well, Marina, I'll tell you. You see, there are 
some things in connection with this business affair 
of mine that I shall not be able to clear up at the 
moment. This afternoon, as much as I regret it, 
must be sacrificed to matters in connection with it. 
Yes, yes, I know you are disappointed," he went on 
quickly, smoothing her hair, "but you wouldn't have 
me get so far and then leave it undone, would you? 
Of course, you wouldn't. I knew you'd say *no,* 
and " 

"I have not said 'no,' Jerry, dear. I want you 
to " 

"Now, little girl, you must be reasonable. Is this 
cigar offensive to you? I should have thrown it 
away before I entered." 

"You know I love the smoke of a cigar," said she ; 
"but that has nothing to do with the proposed ride. 
Jerry, dear, can't you put off that business until 
to-morrow?" 

Just then there was a rapping at the door. Ma- 
rina responded, taking a pitcher of iced water from 
a bell-boy. 

"Oh, Jerry," said Marina, "father has gone to the 
barber's, and he has all the money with him. Will 
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you give this boy a coin? He has been so prompt 
and attentive." 

"Why, certainly," said Jerry, and he fumbled in 
his pocket. If there ever was a man quick of thought 
Jerry Chambers was that man at this moment. Pre- 
tending to have a difficult time finding money, he suc- 
ceeded in opening his knife and cutting a hole in his 
pocket. "Great Scott!" he exclaimed; "I have lost 
all my change! See, Marina, see?" he went on ex- 
citedly, exhibiting the hole in his pocket. Then to 
the boy : "I'll see you later, boy." 

They heard slow footfalls in the hallway. 

"Well, well!" exclaimed General Bostos, entering 
and extending his hand to Jerry. "We were afraid 
you would not be back in time to start promptly on 
our sight-seeing tour. The carriage is waiting for 
us now." 

"Father, dear, Jerry has had the misfortune to 
lose some money through a holey pocket," said Ma- 
rina, "and I know you will be glad to provide him 
with a fresh supply." 

"Why, anything, my boy," said the General, pro- 
ducing a roll of bills much too large for his big hand 
to encircle. "How much — a hundred, two hundred?" 

"Fm just as much obliged, General," floundered 
the scarlet-faced Jerry, "but I'll get some money 
from Mike O'Connor ; he has plenty and he owes me 
a good deal." 

"I am afraid you are mistaken, Jerry," said the 
General. "It was only this morning that he negoti- 
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ated a loan of twenty dollars from me. He said," 
and the General broke into a laugh, "that you were 
indebted to him." 

"Well — well, I'll not need it just now, General," 
fumbled Jerry. "I may take a little some time later, 
but not just now." 

"But I insist — now," determinedly said the old 
warrior. 

"Ah, General," laughed Jerry, "you like your little 
jokes, just like — " He checked this remark, which 
he afterwards regarded as idiotic in the extreme. 
The General simply stared at him. Before either the 
General or Marina could say a word Jerry was at 
the door. 

"I just thought of something tremendously im- 
portant," he stammered, "and I'll run along and tell 
Mike — that is, I'll see that Mike doesn't — I'll see you 
later !" He was gone, the door closing sharply after 
him. Before the General or Marina could recover 
from their bewilderment he was half way down a 
flight of stairs. 

Mike O'Connor, lighting a fresh cigar, was wait- 
ing for him. 

"Have another," said he, proffering the second big 
cigar. 

"Thanks," said Jerry, pocketing the gift. "When 
are you people going to San Diego?" 

"We leave — when are we people goin'? Why, all 
of us are goin' in a chartered car — all for our lone- 
lies' — to-morrow mornin'." 
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"Mike, I'll not be able to accompany you," said 
Jerry, smiling as he thought of a private car. "I 
still have some business to look after before I settle 
down to pleasure. But you all go and Fll " 

"Why, of course you're goin'," interposed the 
surprised O'Connor. "If you can't get away to- 
morrow with this mysterious business of yours, the 
Gineral will wait till you can " 

"No, no, Mike ; you folks run along and Fll drift 
along later. Why, I wouldn't have you lose a day 
up there on the beautiful coast for a good many 
thousand dollars — no, sir, not for the San Dimas gold 
mine. Really, Mike, you hurt my feelings when 
you " 

"Say," began Mike, a picture of mingled interest, 
doubt and surprise, "what in the divil are you up to, 
annyway? What's gettin' through you? You are 
gettin' to be more 'n' more of a Chinee rebus every 
day." 

"Yes, I know, Mike, and — Have you a match?" 

"Your cigar's lit," and Mike fairly roared with 
laughter. "But," and he started towards the stairs 
with a determined look in his face, "we shall see about 
this, sir. Gineral Bostos may have a word or so to 
say." 

After Mike had disappeared from view, Jerry's 
brain began to work with lightning rapidity. He 
paced across the floor, his head lowered, and then 
moved briskly towards the door. 

"I'll do it— I'll have to do it!" he said to himself. 
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"It will raise thunder, but I can't help it. Damn a 
Gemini's luck, anyway !" and he slammed the screen- 
door behind him with a bang. 

When Mike and the General entered the rotunda 
arm in arm Jerry Chambers was leaning against a 
building in an alley half a block away re-reading these 
instructions : 

"Again have ye performed well, faithful one of 
The Gemini ; but ye have not yet earned an enduring 
right to your priceless Personality. To the best of 
your ability ye shall do as now directed : 

"Beginning at 2 o'clock on the afternoon of the 
nineteenth of September, 1899, ye shall become as a 
vagrant is, as a penniless, roving tramp is. For 
six months, or until 2 o'clock on the afternoon of the 
nineteenth day of March, 1900, ye shall not possess 
money of any denomination ; ye must earn only your 
food, your lodging, and your clothing. Nor shall 
ye be compelled to work; ye may beg as the beggar 
begs, but ye may beg only for food, for lodging, or 
for clothing. 

"Within four hours after ye receive these instruc- 
tions ye shall be beyond the corporate limits of the 
City of El Paso. It is the command of all Gemini 
that ye travel, in whatsoever manner ye may choose, 
to Portland, Oregon, and ye must not pay railroad 
fare. The six months specified shall be spent in the 
Pacific Coast States of the American Union — Cali- 
fornia, Washington, and Oregon. Should ye at any 
time within this period be taken ill or otherwise be- 
come incapacitated ye shall become an object of 
public charity. 

"Promptly at 2 o'clock on the afternoon of the 
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nineteenth day of March, 1900, ye shall enquire at 
the office of the Hotel Florida, in the City of Los 
Angeles, California, for an envelope addressed to 
Rodney Graves. The contents of this envelope will 
give ye further instructions. 

"May the spirit of Rodney Graves guide ye well, 
and the love and profound admiration of all Gemini 
keep your spirits and courage high." 
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CHAPTER XXX 

THE TRAMP 

Jerry Chambers, the penniless tramp, reached the 
western corporate limits of El Paso a few minutes 
before 4 o'clock that afternoon. He felt the vaga- 
bond from the tips of his toes to the crown of his 
head. He felt more than this — he felt the coward, 
the criminal. He knew that Marina Bostos — was 
she ever more precious to him than now? — was suf- 
fering, and that he was the sole and direct cause of 
her suffering. He knew that General Fernandez Bos- 
tos and Mike O'Connor were worrying over his 
absence, and that the three would carry heavy hearts 
with them to San Diego. He was not giving much 
thought to what might happen to himself , and his 
despair was so pronounced that he cared but little 
what fate had in store for him. 

"Captain Jerry Chambers, right-hand man to the 
President of a republic, possessor of a nation's 
greatest expression of gratitude and honour ; son of 
a multi-millionaire, discoverer of a gold mine, owner 
of the heart of the best woman in all the world — a 
tramp, and outcast!" he mused, as he sat beside the 
dusty road a few feet beyond a post that marked the 
western end of the city. "I am a fairly respectable- 
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looking tramp now, but these new clothes will be nice 
and clean in a few hours, I don't think." 

He lay at the roadside, dreaming and pondering, 
until the lights began to twinkle in the city. Then, 
with a heart as heavy a burden as mortal ever bore, 
he trudged across a field to a railroad track a mile or 
so away. He walked along the track for several 
miles, when he saw lights in a small house a few hun- 
dred yards to the North. He was very hungry and 
he determined to apply at the house for the beggar's 
first bite. 

As he unlatched the gate the ugliest, fiercest-look- 
ing bulldog he had ever seen stuck his vigilant nose 
around the corner of the house and emitted an omi- 
nous growl. In an instant the gate was latched 
again, with Jerry on the outside. 

"Nice old fellow," Jerry said in his most friendly 
tones, snapping his fingers. The dog slowly ad- 
vanced and Jerry retreated a few feet. 

"Good doggie, nice " 

"Who's there?" came gruffly from the back yard, 
and a moment later Jerry was looking into the face 
of a big, raw-boned man of middle age. "What do 
you want?" the householder asked, eyeing the new- 
comer very closely. 

"I'd like to get a bite or so to eat," said Jerry. 
"I'm as hungry as " 

"Clear out, clear out!" snapped the man, advanc- 
ing towards the fence with a vicious look in his eyes. 
"You don't look like a tramp." 
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"I'll trade a good twenty-five-cent cigar for a 
sandwich," said Jerry, his legs trembling. 

The man leaned on the fence and subjected Jerry 
to the keenest inspection, and began to mumble: 
"Smooth-faced — six feet — well dressed — good look- 
m > — » Then he shouted so loud that Jerry was 
startled: "Bill, oh Bill, come 'ere V see if he don't 
answer the 'scription." Then to Jerry : "You stand 
right where you are and don't make any gun play, 
or you'll wish you hadn't P' 

Jerry stammered something in his bewilderment, 
but the man, heedless of the words, merely shook his 
head confidently, all the time keeping his eyes on him. 
"Bill," a fierce-looking man with a flowing black 
mustache, joined the man at the fence. 

"What's up, 'Dick'?" he asked. 

"Squint at this feller an' do a little thinkm'." 

"Bill" went out of the yard and stationed himself 
within six feet of Jerry, After a careful head-to- 
foot survey he said: 

"It can't be fur off, TMck,' Tm damned if it kin. 
Git out that 'ere paper." 

"Dick" pulled a sheet of paper from his pocket 
and glanced over it, frequently lifting his eyes to 
Jerry, who stood dazed, unable to understand the 
unusual proceeding. 

"Git the Shurf," he finally said; "he'll soon set 
things straight." 

"The Sheriff !" gasped Jerry. "What— 

what " 
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"That's right — show yer innercence," laughed 
"Bill," who a few minutes later was riding towards 
£1 Paso as fast as a saddleless horse could carry 
him. 

"What the devil does all this mean?" cried Jerry. 

"You'll soon see," said "Dick." "Lean up ag'in 
that 'ere tree and keep your hands at your sides. If 
you make a move I'll give you a pill," and the big 
man took a revolver from his hip-pocket. 

"Who — who do you think I am, for Heaven's 
sake?" gasped Jerry, now as white as a ghost. 

" 'Spick' Ransome, that's who I know you are," 
growled "Dick" in a voice that almost took Jerry 
off his feet. "The Shurf '11 soon tell, and if you're 
him me 'n' 'Bill' '11 be jus' a thousand better off. 
An' I reckon you have some idee what a hoss 
thief gits down in this 'ere neck o* the woods, I 
figger." 

"Horse thief ! For Heaven's sake, I'm not a horse 
thief! I never stole a thing in my life! This is a 
mistake, and you'll soon find it out, too!" Jerry's 
face was red with anger and indignation and his 
brain was so hot that his fear of the man became dis- 
pelled. "This will go hard with you, even if you have 
got the drop on me with that cannon in your hand. 
I'll s how " 

"Now, jus' quile down 'n' keep your team at the 
rack a minnit 'r so," broke in "Dick." "If you ain't 
'Spick' Ransome, the nerviest hoss thief that ever 
put foot on Texas, my name ain't 'Dick' Splavins. 
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That's how sure I am. Why, this 'ere reward sheet 
'scribes you to a dot. It couldn't be surer if the' was 
a photygraph 'longside the letterin'." 

Within half an hour four other men came tearing 
down the road on horses, dismounting at "Dick" 
Splavins' home. 

" 'Bill' said you had 'im fer sure," excitedly yelled 
one of the newcomers, going so close to Jerry that 
the odour of bad whiskey almost stifled him. 
"Danged if he don't seem to answer the 'scription 
all right, all right, eh, fellers?" The other men care- 
fully looked Jerry over through their bleared eyes 
and nodded their heads. 

"The Shurf '11 know fer sure," said one of the men. 
"Him 'n' 'Tom' Norton 's the on'y ones 'round 'ere 
that's ever seen 'Spick' Ransome. 'Bill' oughter be 
back 'ith the Shurf purty soon. He was movin' like 
hell when I seen him." 

"Tom" Norton, owner of a small ranch a few miles 
away, was sent for, responding with all possible 
haste. He was an old man and his eyesight was badly 
impaired. He squinted at Jerry for fully five min- 
utes and then said : 

"I ain't jus' sartain it's 'Spick,' but if it was a hoss 
race I'd put up a hundred to one to win hands 
down." 

"That's near 'nough fer us, eh, fellers?" shouted a 
reeling man, flashing a revolver over his head. 
"Shell we wait fer the Shurf?" 

"Hain't no use to delay matters," said another. 
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" 'Tom* is 'bout as sure as a feller kin be, an' he ain't 
talkin' jus' fer excitement's sake. Where '11 we take 
him?" 

"Back in the holler," said "Dick." "I'll git the 
rope and " 

Jerry sank to the ground in collapse. 

"See the slinkin' cur!" sneered one of the men, 
kicking Jerry soundly in the back. Jerry attempted 
time and time again to protest his innocence of any 
criminal offence, but his words were drowned by de- 
risive laughter. 

It was not long before this luckless son of Gemini, 
utterly devoid of physical strength, was being rudely 
dragged towards a tall tree in a hollow about a hun- 
dred yards back of Splavins' house. The youngest 
of the Texans soon was climbing the tree to a strong 
limb fifteen feet up. While the rope was being tied 
to the limb Jerry's hands were being bound behind 
him. The noose had just been prepared when the 
Sheriff, whom "Bill" had telephoned to from the 
outskirts of the city, came up with "Bill" on their 
panting, lathered horses. 

"Not so quick, men," shouted the Sheriff, dis- 
mounting and running to where Jerry lay on the 
ground. "I'll 'tend to this matter if it needs 'tend- 
in* to." A roar of protest rose from the throats of 
the would-be lynchers, but the Sheriff asserted his 
authority so strongly that the men dropped back, 
and he brought a lantern to bear on the white face 
of the captive. 
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" 'Tom* Norton says it's 'Spick' Ransome as cer- 
tain as hell," said one of the men. 

The officer looked Jerry over carefully and then, 
his face the picture of fierce wrath, arose and ad- 
dressed Norton in this manner: 

"You squint-eyed old fossil of a heathen, you, you 
couldn't tell a hoss from a cow! You'd jus* as soon 
swear this man's life away as to drink that rot-gut 
you're full of now ! This ain't no more 'Spick' Ran- 
some 'n you're a decent citizen. For a cent I'd drag 
you back with me and let this young feller make you 
sweat till your measly old hide didn't hold an ounce 
o' meat. And if it wasn't f er your age I'd make you 
skin up that tree and untie that rope. You git out 
o' here in two minnits or I'll make them spindle legs 
o' yourn move faster 'n they ever moved before. 
Here, Splavins, you drunken fool, untie this young 
feller's hands and square yourse'f 'ith him right. 
And do it damned quick !" 

For an instant the rough men of the ranches stood 
back like bronze statues, looking at one another. 

"Did you hear what I said?" roared the Sheriff. 

A moment later Jerry's hands were free and he 
was on his wobbly legs. 

"An' he ain't 'Spick'?" blurted "Dick." 

"No more 'n you are, Splavins," snapped the 
officer. 

"Then, who in hell is he?" asked "Bill." 

"That's none o' your business," roared the Sheriff. 
"What are you goin* to do to square yourselves 'ith 
him? You can't jus' look it over V call it quits." 



THE TRAMP 

Fifteen minutes later the hand of every one of the 
men had grasped Jerry's almost lifeless hand, and 
before another hour was gone the penniless Gemini 
was seated at a table that fairly groaned with whole- 
some food. 

He was the guest of honour. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

A BEWARD 

General Bostos, Mike O'Connor and Marina did 
not go sight-seeing that afternoon. It was not until 
Jerry Chambers had stepped out of the corporate 
limits of the city, however, that they abandoned all 
hope of his returning for the carriage ride. Marina 
fretted herself into a nervous, feverish headache and 
was forced to take to her bed. Mike tried to assure 
her that there was no cause for worry, but his opti- 
mism was only affected. Down deep in his heart fear 
lurked. 

"Maybe he has become so absorbed in that business 
affair of his, whatever it is," said Mike to the Gen- 
eral, as the two sat in a quiet corner of the hotel 
rotunda, "that he has had no chance to come back 
or get word to us. Jerry isn't thoughtless, so he 
must be unable to send word to us." 

"But his actions were so strange, so unusual up- 
stairs," said the grizzled old warrior. "He really 
was quite beyond my understanding. It certainly is 
very odd that he did not give you at least an inkling 
of his business here." 

"Gineral," said Mike, "that's what gets me most. 
Ever since I met him on that yacht he has been a 
big mystery to me, becoming roOTe, w4. W^ Qf * 
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puzzle every day. I can't believe that he don't trust 
me, but, so far as this business is concerned, he has 
not confided in me a little bit. At times, particu- 
larly to-day, he has acted in a very strange man- 
ner." 

"Can it be possible," ventured the General after 
a long silence, "that he is mentally unsound?" 

"I don't think a brighter chap ever lived," said 
Mike, "but his actions might suggest that there's a 
screw loose somewhere. I know the number of the 
place on Montezuma street where he said he had 
his business, and I'll go down there and do a little 
inquirin'." 

The suggestion received the General's warm ap- 
proval, and half an hour later Mike was standing 
before Emanuel Fosgate's desk. 

"Did you have business with a good-lookin* young 
fellow here to-day?" asked O'Connor. "He said he 
had business at this number." 

"Yes. There was a young, good-looking fellow 
here at noon," said Mr. Fosgate. "His business here 
was completed in a very few minutes." 

"Thin, he hasn't been here since noon?" 

"I have not seen him since, sir." 

"Well, what do you think o' that! Would you 
mind tellin' me the nature of his business?" 

"I cannot tell you that, sir." 

"You don't know?" 

"I cannot tell you." 

"Did he appear right-minded, rational?" 
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"I saw nothing extraordinary about him." 
"He didn't act strange — out of the ordinary?" 
"Well, come to think of it, he was rather chari- 
table," smiled Mr. Fosgate. 
"Charitable— how?" 

"He instructed me to turn over to one of our in- 
stitutions a good sum of money and a handful of gold 
nuggets, and I judge that he gave me everything he 



"That settles it," said Mike decisively. "The lad 
is 'off.* I'm much obliged to you, sir. Good day," 
and a moment later Mike was in the street. 

General Bostos was awaiting him in the hotel 
rotunda, and Mike's expression and agitated manner 
brought him to his feet in expectancy. 

"Gineral, the lad's daft — clean gone!" exclaimed 
Mike in a loud whisper. "Instead o' losin' that 
money he gave it all away — every cent of it, and a 
bunch o' nuggets besides. He fixed up his business 
down there in a wink o' the eye. What's to be 
done?" 

The General, plainly perturbed, thought for a 
long time and then said: "There seems to be but 
one proper thing to do : we must notify the authori- 
ties and have him recovered." 

An hour later General Bostos and Mike O'Connor 
were closeted with the Chief of Police, who, after 
the General had offered a reward of $500 for the 
apprehension of the young man, dispatched his 
"plain-clothes" men to various parts of the city. 
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The General added another $500 to the reward, and 
the officer immediately telephoned to the Sheriff's 
office. 

"Sheriff Cannell is not in his office at the moment 
—out after a horse thief," said the Chief, return- 
ing from the instrument, "but his chief deputy will 
telegraph the young man's description to the ad- 
joining county-seats." 

When the Sheriff reached the city late that night 
and learned of the big reward offered he uttered an 
exclamation of surprise and then proceeded to kick 
himself. 

"It wasn't 'Spick' Ransome at all down there," 
said he; "it was this young fellow the reward is 
offered for!" 

• ••••• . 

Jerry was traced to a village ten miles beyond the 
home of "Dick" Splavins, but there the reward- 
hunters came to the end of their string. He had 
proceeded to a water-tank two miles out of the village, 
where, in a nest of high grass, he fell asleep. 

By walking and stealing rides on freight trains 
Jerry, his once-on-a-time white shirt a study in 
streaks and spots and his clothes yellow with dust, 
reached a village just over the New Mexico line. His 
weary legs got him into the place in the dead of night, 
when the few streets were entirely deserted. The 
only lights came from a few oil lamps, and he made 
towards the most brilliant of these, which was at the 
corner of a general store that also served as the post- 
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office. He sat down on the store porch to rest for a 
few minutes before hunting a place to sleep. At one 
side of the door, tacked to the boards, were three or 
four placards. He got up, stretched and yawned, 
and went up to them: The one in boldest type read: 



$1,000 REWARD 



f f i 



THIS AMOUNT WILL BE PAID BY THE 

CHIEF OF POLICE OF 

EL PASO, TEX., 

FOR THE CAPTURE OF A YOUNG MAN 
NAMED JERRY CHAMBERS— ABOUT SIX 
FEET TALL, SMOOTH-FACED, BLACK 
SUIT, WHITE SHIRT, GRAY NECKTIE 
AND STRAW HAT; WORE WATCH WITH 
FOB WHEN LAST SEEN. 

CAUTION!!! 
SAID PERSON IS MENTALLY UNSOUND! 

Jerry, his eyes bulging from their sockets, merely 
gasped, and if he had not leaned against the porch 
post he would have sunk to the floor. 

"Good Heavens !" he managed to exclaim, as soon 
as the first words would come. "They think Fm 
crazy! Fm a lunatic and they're after me!" He 
laughed so heartily that his sides ached, and it was 
while he was laughing loudest that a pair of eyes 
peeped around the corner of the building. The next 
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instant he was startled out of his wits by finding 
his arms firmly in the grasp of somebody behind 
him. 

"Help! Help!" screamed the captor. "Help! 
Help!" 

"Let go, let go!" cried Jerry, tugging to release 
himself. "You're pinching my arm! Let go, you 
damned fool, or I'll " 

"Help! Murder! Help.*' 

Just then a light appeared in an upstairs window 
and the white-capped head of a woman popped out. 

"Is it him, Knowlton? Have you got him?" came 
shrilly from aloft. 

"Help ! Help ! Call Harris — get a rope — come 
quick !" 

Jerry took only an instant's thought, and then, 
with a mighty effort, wrested himself from the man's 
grasp. His eyes were like the eyes of a mad man 
when he turned upon the man, who had sunk to his 
knees and clasped his trembling hands before him, 
the most vivid picture of fright. 

"I wouldn't hurt you! Spare me and my wife! 
Spare — " came from the terrified man. 

Jerry heard hurrying footfalls upstairs, and, push- 
ing the man over on his back, he started to run as 
fast as his legs could carry him. He did not. stop 
until he had reached the edge of the village. When 
he sank almost exhausted in the tall grass he saw 
almost every house in the little burg lighted. He 
had not been there long before three men rushed 
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past him on horses, one carrying a pitchfork and 
another a pole that resembled a clothes-prop. 

"Great Scott!" flashed through Jerry's mind; 
"they're going to jab pitchforks into me if they ever 
catch me ! How can I get away ? The whole country^ 
will be up and after me before long, and the chances 
are a hundred to one against me ! If they catch me 
they'll coop me up in a padded cell !" 

Not knowing where he was going, he started to 
crawl through the grass and bushes towards a forest 
a mile away. He was within twenty feet of another 
road when two other searchers dashed past him on 
horses. 

"Maybe he's in the woods !" he heard one of them 
cry out. 

"Let's surround it !" yelled the other, but they kept 
on as fast as their horses could go. 

Jerry broke into a laugh as he watched the dark 
figures, enveloped in a swirling cloud of dust, fly 
down the road, but his face was as white as a sheet 
and his strength was almost consumed by excitement. 
Just how he could have fallen asleep at such a time 
he never was able to explain, but when he next knew 
his senses to be awake the sun was peeping through 
the trees. 
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CHAPTER XXXH 

the ":late" jerry chambers 

General Bostos, intent upon locating Jerry if it 
lay within the province of efforts and money to do so, 
increased the reward to $5,000. He also employed 
the services of several private detective agencies. 
The tremendous inducement spurred the authorities 
of the entire Southwest to the greatest endeavour. 
When it became known that Jerry Chambers was the 
son of one of the great merchants of the East the 
newspapers gave columns to the case. It was just 
such a case as to arouse the interest of the whole 
country. Wallace Chambers himself dropped busi- 
ness and hastened in a private train to El Paso, 
accompanied by his almost frantic wife. Jerry's dis- 
appearance had weighed so heavily on Mrs. Cham- 
bers' nerves that she was prostrated, and her husband 
found it necessary to take her to a sanitarium on the 
coast for treatment. 

Marina Bostos, the picture of utter despair and 
absolute hopelessness, confessed her love for Jerry 
and declared that she herself would search for him. 
Instead of recovering from the nervous headache 
which took her to her bed on the day of Jerry's de- 
parture from El Paso, she contracted fever of a vio- 
lent nature, and a doctor was in almost constant 
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attendance at her bedside for weeks. Mike O'Connor 
told Wallace Chambers of what he had done to help 
Jerr^ and of the thrilling experiences in the moun- 
tains of Mexico. The great merchant immediately 
took a tremendous liking to the Irishman, and sent 
him out at the head of a dozen detectives to hunt for 
his son. 

It was on the twenty-third of October that the 
newspapers came out with "scare-head" captions over 
a story that the body of Jerry Chambers, distorted 
and so decomposed that it was almost unrecognisable, 
had been found near an island in the Rio Grande 
River, a short distance from its mouth. Mike O'Con- 
nor, then in Phoenix, Arizona, gave up hope almost 
entirely, for the descriptions convinced him that the 
body was that of the young Gemini. Wallace 
Chambers hastened from the Pacific Coast to El 
Paso, where the body of the drowned man lay in a 
morgue. While he could not recognise it as that 
of his son, he was reasonably convinced that the long 
search had ended as the newspapers declared it had. 

General Bostos took Marina and Mike to the coast 
resort at which Wallace Chambers sat almost con- 
tinually at the side of his very sick wife. 

When the body of "Jerry Chambers" was found in 
the Rio Grande River, Gerard Chambers was No. 19 
in a public workhouse in San Francisco. He had not 
seen a newspaper for weeks. Just how he had suc- 
ceeded in eluding the swarms of reward-hunters he 
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never tried to explain to himself. He simply kept 
walking, riding, running, dodging, and swimming 
until he was far away. When he finally arrived in 
San Francisco no detective on earth could have identi- 
fied him as the much-sought-for young man. He 
wore a full beard and there was but little flesh on his 
bones. He remained in the Golden Gate City until 
he was arrested for vagrancy and sentenced to a 
month's imprisonment in a workhouse. When he was 
released the case of Jerry Chambers had been dropped 
by the newspapers, and he did not know that he had 
figured as the principal in one of the most-talked-of 
"mystery" stories that ever found space in the press. 

He had not been out of the workhouse more than 
two weeks before he was taken seriously ill and had 
to be cared for in a public hospital. When he was 
discharged as cured he started for the North. 

Christmas eve found him in the railroad yards of 
Portland, Oregon. The snow lay a foot deep on the 
ground and the air was white with flakes. The 
empty box-car in which he shivered was started to a 
siding while he was in the midst of a dream — a mind 
picture of his last Christmas eve in New York. He 
wept when he was aroused to the awful reality. 

He decided to spend the night in the car and to 
beg his Christmas breakfast in the morning. As he 
lay in one corner, as far away from the draughty 
door cracks as possible, he fell to meditating. 

"Christmas in a tramp's clothing for the son of 
a multi-millionaire! A beggar's 'hand-out' for a 
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Christmas dinner — and maybe not that?* he mused. 
"Ye gods, but this is a plight ! And Marina ! Sor- 
row, sorrow, sorrow — nothing but sorrow for her 
this Christmas day !" 

His cheeks, now shorn of their growth of long hair, 
were tear-stained when he fell asleep that night be- 
fore Christmas — that night before the most glorious 
day of all the year. When the dawn came Jerry was 
awakened by the glad ringing of the church bells. 
He went to the door and looked through a crack. 
The sky was cloudless and the peeping sun strewed a 
pathway of diamonds before him. 

"There never has been a Christmas morn when I 
awoke with gloom in my heart, never a Christmas 
morning that did not bring me happiness," he said 
to himself, "and I'll not let this one be the first of 
unhappiness. Pll be glad and happy if I don't eat 
a mouthful all day ! Pll smile until the day is gone ; 
I'll greet as others greet; Pll wish as others 
wish; I'll give as others — " Here he stopped and 
laughed. A few minutes later he was out of the 
car and trudging through the deep snow towards a 
street. He went to the back door of the first house 
he came to — a small, humble cot. 

"Will you give me a bite to eat this morning?" he 
asked of a sweet-faced young woman who responded 
to his rapping. 

"We haven't much for a Christmas breakfast," 
said she, almost apologetically, "but you may share 
it with us." :i 
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As he sat at a table near the warm kitchen stove he 
mentally invoked blessings upon this housewife, and 
he had just begun to eat when her husband came into 
the room. 

"It isn't much," said the husband, a big young 
fellow with calloused hands, "but you are welcome to 
it as you are to the air." He sat down and talked. 

"Yes, it is tough to have to beg or shovel snow 
for a Christmas meal," said Jerry, "but it may be 
tougher not to have any at all." 

"Oh, don't be discouraged, old man," said the 
householder. "Some day things '11 be coming your 
way and you'll forget all about this meagre bite. 
Don't get down in the mouth on Christmas day of all 
days. We're going to have a turkey dinner and 
we'll be glad to share the bird with you. Come 
around " 

"I'm much obliged to you," said the truly grateful 
Jerry, "but you have done your share already to- 
wards making my Christmas happy, and I shall never, 
never forget it. What is your name?" 

"Richard Huntington," smiled the man. "What's 
yours?" 

"Just now I am nameless — I prefer to be nameless. 
The number of this house?" 

"This is forty-eight Jefferson street," answered 
the man. "What do you want to know that for?" 

"I shouldn't mind telling you," smiled Jerry, "but 
I know exactly what you'd think after I got through. 
So I guess it's just as well for me to keep mum." 
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"But we should like very much to know," said the 
wife. 

"I'll tell you if you don't think I am crazy. Do 
I appear to be in possession of my senses?" 

"You certainly do," laughed Huntington. 

"There really is nothing about me to indicate that 
I am more than a mere Christmas unfortunate, is 
there?" 

"You look like you've had your share of tough 
luck, that's all," said the householder. 

"Well, I'll tell you why I want your name and ad- 
dress. Now, don't laugh; take me seriously. On 
the twentieth of next June, if I am alive, you will 
receive by telegraph enough money to make you 
reasonably independent. I shall not be wearing 
these rags then, and my pockets will not be empty. 
Check that day on your calendar — just for the fun 
of it." 

When Jerry departed from that little nest he was 
determined that they should receive on the day after 
his second year of absence from New York enough 
to pay for that Christmas breakfast, which he val- 
ued at infinitely more than the cost of the house 
and lot. 

He stopped at another house, more pretentious 
than the little cot he had left, but had the door 
slammed in his face before he finished asking for a 
pair of old shoes. 

"Oh, a little thing like that can't make me un- 
happy to-day," he said to himself as he went out of 
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the yard. "I'll be happy even if they 'sic' the dogs 
on me." 

It was not long before he was on one of the princi- 
pal business thoroughfares, where he stopped at many 
of the attractive windows. He turned down a fash- 
ionable avenue a few minutes before 11 o'clock, his 
feet almost frozen and his face purple from the cold. 
He reached a church, from which the music of a pipe- 
organ came to his ears. He hesitated a minute and 
then went into the temple of worship. A dapper 
young man in a frock coat eyed him coldly and 
merely pointed to the last seat in the last pew, into 
which Jerry slid. The church was crowded, but he 
had plenty of room. 

It was a hypocritical sermon for the rich that the 
pastor preached, based on the crowning sentiment 
of the glad day — "Peace on Earth, Good Will to 
Men." 

After the service Jerry trudged down the avenue 
until he came to a mansion on a corner. He turned 
into the cross street and looked into a window. 
There, sitting at a table fairly heaped with flowers, 
sat a white-haired old man, his thumbs together and 
his gaze straight before him. 

Jerry moved along until he came to the gate, and, 
hesitating a moment, he opened it and went to the 
back door. His gentle knocking brought forth the 
butler. 

"Will you give me something to eat?" 

The servant gave him a frigid look, told him to 
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wait and closed the door. He went to the white- 
haired old man. 

"There's a tramp at the back door, sir, who begs 
for something to eat," said the butler. 

"Well, well, give him a bite," said the old man, 
"and send him on his way. But wait, Huxley," he 
went on. "Bring him in here! I have eaten alone 
on Christmas day for twenty years, with just that 
vacant chair at the other end of the table, and to-day 
I am not going to eat alone. Bring him in after he 
has been washed clean." 

The surprised Huxley bowed and went away. He 
led Jerry to soap, water and towel, and after the 
young man was as presentable as it was possible for 
him to be, he was escorted to the rich dining- 
room. 

"Fetch a chair to my right, Huxley," ordered the 
old man. "It shall be the seat of honour." 

Jerry sat down and immediately apologised for his 
appearance. 

"Tush, tush," said the old man. "I don't care 
how you look. I want to see a hungry man eat." 

"I don't think you will be disappointed in that, 
sir," smiled Jerry. The young man's voice, indi- 
cating refinement and polish, caused the old man to 
lift his brows in surprise. 

"Have you always been a tramp?" 

"Not always, sir. I have seen better days." 

"What is your name?" 

"I prefer not to tell you, sir." 
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"Proud, eh? Oh, very well, then. How long have 
you been a tramp ?" 

"Only a few months." 

"Can't you find work?" 

"I haven't found more than enough to keep body 
and soul together, sir, up to date." 

The men conversed throughout the sumptuous 
meal, the old man becoming deeply interested in his 
lone companion. He was surprised at his refinement 
and education. Before the dessert was brought in 
he said : 

"Pll see what I can do for you, young man. I be- 
lieve that you deserve better things. How would you 
like to work in one of my lumber yards?" 

"I am grateful to you, sir," said Jerry, and he was 
plainly embarrassed, "but — where is your lumber 
yard?" 

"Here in Portland," and the old man frowned a 
little. 

"As I said, sir, I am inexpressibly thankful to you 
for the interest and kindness," said Jerry, "but I 
don't think the climate here — so far North — will 
agree with me, and " 

"Don't you want to work?" snapped the old man, 
red in the face. "Do you want to keep on being an 
object of charity?" 

Jerry could think of nothing to say before the old 
man fairly roared : 

"You are a lazy dog! Get out of this house and 
never let me see you again! Don't wait for the 
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dessert, for you'll not get another mouthful in this 
house, sir !" 

At the first outburst Jerry was out of his seat and 
coldly bowing his way to the door. 

"Huxley," cried the fuming old man, "throw this 
worthless fellow into the street." 

Huxley, a frail little Englishman of middle age, 
took on an expression of severity that caused Jerry 
to smile. He moved towards him, but stopped ab- 
ruptly when Jerry flashed a vicious glare from his 
eyes. 

"Come on, sir, come on — no loitering, no loiter- 
ing, sir," said Huxley in a cracked, trembling voice, 
touching his arm ever so lightly. The moment his 
fingers touched his arm Jerry's hands were clenched 
and his face was red. 

"Take that hand off of me!" said Jerry softly — 
then fiercely: "Take it off, I say, or I'll throw you 
through that window !" 

The old man's chin dropped in amazement and poor 
Huxley backed up until the wall stopped him, his 
face as white as a ghost. 

"I'll walk out of this house," Jerry went on calmly, 
"without anybody's assistance. Open that door for 
me, Huxley." A minute later the back door was 
slammed against him. 

"God pity the poor rich !" Jerry smiled to himself 
as he turned up his coat collar and started for the 
street. 
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SYLVESTER OEEENCOTT ILGENFEITZ 

Jeeey Chambers was in an empty box-car bound for 
the warmer South when the morn of New Year's Day 
dawned. 

"I suppose resolutions are in order to-day ," he 
said to himself, his teeth chattering and his body 
shivering. "Last New Year's Day I resolved never 
to go on another filibustering expedition, and I have 
kept my word. Tally one for The Gemini! Now 
I'll make a large, triple-plated resolution not to beg 
my next Christmas dinner from a certain white- 
haired old gentleman in Portland; and I will not be 
the sole occupant of a 'side-door sleeper' on the first 
day of next year. I'll also make it a point to have 
more than holes in my pockets on the twentieth of 
June, even if I have to rob a blind man to make 
good. I think that will be about all in the resolution 
line just now. Wow, but I'm hungry !" 

There scarcely was a limit to his "stop-over priv- 
ilege" on the way down to San Francisco. Eight 
times he was put off the train, principally at water- 
tanks and stingy hamlets, and five days were re- 
quired in making the journey. When he finally 
crawled from the trucks of a car filled with canned 
salmon at Oakland — oh, the irony of it! — he was 
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weak from hunger. He begged and worked for six 
meals that day, the night of which found him in San 
Francisco, where he intended spending much of his 
time before going to Los Angeles for his further in- 
structions. 

He washed the windows of a small cigar-store for 
a package of tobacco and a corn-cob pipe, and then 
picked his way up to the main business street. The 
reflection in a plate-glass window showed him to be 
the most dilapidated "hobo" that could be imagined 
out of the comic weeklies, and it was while he was 
surveying himself that a husky policeman happened 
along and gave him such a push that his shoulder- 
blade seemed to snap. The officer, a bad look in his 
eye, merely pointed his mace towards the bay, and 
Jerry, remembering the blisters that adorned his 
hands when he was released from the workhouse, 
moved away without even suggesting the citizen's 
right of protest. 

He decided to go to Chinatown. "I couldn't think 
of leaving 'Frisco without seeing the 'chinks,' " he 
said to himself. "They never would get over it if 
I did." 

He forgot all about his seedy appearance when he 
reached the heart of the Mongolians' district, so 
great was his interest in the unusual surroundings. 
Every policeman he passed eyed him suspiciously. 
He was standing in front of a restaurant when a 
ragged young fellow about his size sped past him 
and darted into an alley a few feet away. 
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"Thief ! Stop thief !" came to his ears from run- 
ning men half a block down the street, and the next 
moment they were speeding past him. He stepped 
into a dark, narrow hallway just as a big policeman 
came along. 

"Wonder what's up?" he asked himself, but before 
he could supply an answer the officer, who had sped 
past him a few feet, quickly wheeled and made a dash 
for him. 

"You will, will you !" panted the red-faced officer, 
grabbing him by the arm and fumbling for hand- 
cuffs. "You're pretty slick, I don't think! Come 
on, now, or I'll club your head off!" 

"What — what — " began the dazed Jerry, hang- 
ing back. 

"None o' that !" snapped the policeman, whipping 
out his mace. 

Just then a pudgy little man came waddling up, 
breathing so hard that for a full minute he could not 
speak a word. He simply focussed his wild eyes on 
Jerry and excitedly pointed to him. 

"Is this the guy?" asked the policeman. 

"He's got my wife's purse!" the pudgy man 
blurted. "He snatched it from " 

"Your wife's purse!" gasped Jerry, his face as 
pale as death. "I never saw your wife in — Search 
me, officer, for Heaven's sake!" The policeman felt 
his pockets. "You see I haven't his wife's purse," 
Jerry added. 

"Aw, cheese it !" sneered the officer ; "that's an old 
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gag — swipin' and then throwin' away when you see 
you're goin' to be pinched !" 

A few minutes later a patrol-wagon clanged its 
way through the fast-growing crowd, and before 
Jerry could make any further protest he was hustled 
into it* The accuser accompanied him to the sta- 
tion, a few blocks away. As Jerry stepped to the 
pavement, his arm in the firm grasp of the officer's 
big hand, his heart almost ceased beating. Stand- 
ing near the steps leading to the station were Bernard 
Bayless, Mrs. Bayless and Marsylla Bayless. They 
were looking directly at him wKen he heard their 
uniformed guide say : 

"Only a common sneak thief, I guess. They pick 
'em up down here every few minutes." 

"That man will tell you who I am — that I am not 
a thief !" Jerry cried, pointing to Mr. Bayless. But 
the next instant the New York merchant was briskly 
leading his wife and daughter away. They had not 
recognised him, for which he afterwards was un- 
speakably grateful. 

The pudgy little man, who gave his name as Syl- 
vester Orrencott Hgenfritz, of Akron, Ohio, pre- 
ferred a charge against Jerry, and gave notice that 
he would appear against him in the morning. 

The thought of coming face to face with the Bay- 
leases overshadowed that of Jerry's predicament, for 
he felt reasonably confident that the court Would set 
him free for want of convicting evidence. However, 
he slept not a wink that night in his damp, dirty cell. 
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"That little sawed-off can't identify me," he con- 
cluded, "and the copper can't say that he found the 
goods on me. But I'll just make it a point to keep 
this Mr. Sylvester Lippincott Bilgenitch, or what- 
ever his name is, in mind, and one of these sweet days 
I'll make him sorry that his wife ever owned a purse. 
I wish that this had happened on New Year's Day, for 
then I would have made it my strongest resolve to 
visit Akron, Ohio, with a mission." 

At 9 :80 in the morning Jerry was standing before 
a red-nosed magistrate in a stuffy little hole that was 
dignified by the name of court-room. 

"Firs' case," yawned the justice. 

"Pickpocketin'," said the officer who had made the 
arrest, pointing to Jerry. 

"What did you want with the woman's money — get 
a shave?" asked the magistrate, who gloried in his 
newspaper reputation as a wit. 

"No— a haircut," answered Jerry, running his 
hand over his face. 

"Don't get fresh!" snapped the justice. "You 
need a little salting down. Is this the fellow that 
snatched your wife's purse?" addressing Mr. Ilgen- 
fritz. 

"Yes, sir, your honour, it is!" answered the ac- 
cuser most decisively, and with an emphasis-adding 
head. 

Jerry turned pale as a ghost as he looked into the 
little man's beaming face. Then, in an instant, the 
blood was surging to his head, and he cried out;: 
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'You're a liar, you little mutton-head! 1*11 fix 



you " 

The court squelched him with: 

"Ninety days!" 

Jerry almost had to be dragged back to his cell, 
not that he offered resistance, but because his legs 
scarcely would support him. Once behind the grated 
door he sat down on the edge of the iron cot and tried 
to pick his stunned wits together. 

"Ninety days — three months !" he gasped. "Good 
Heavens, it's all off now ! There will be no nick-of- 
time rescue this crack! A Gemini's luck has gone 
for sure ! March 19th — only a little more than two 
months away, and no time off for good behaviour !" 
He jumped to his feet, his hands pulling at his 
shaggy hair, and went to the door. "Oh, that 
squint-eyed little devil from Akron !" he half mut- 
tered. "What I'll do to him after I get out of here 
will be worth remembering! I'll roll him out until 
he'll be six feet tall !" The next moment he dragged 
himself away from the door and threw himself upon 
the cot — the gloomiest, most hopeless mortal on earth, 
and buried his face in the pillow. 

Jerry did not eat his first prison meal — a tin pan 
full of tough meat, soggy bread, black molasses, and 
a tincup of alleged coffee, telling Finnerty, the old 
guard who had become too stiff- jointed to per- 
form beat duty, that he was too sick to swallow a 
mouthful. 

"What do you expect at this hotel-— mother's 
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cookin' and poonkin poi?" growled Finnerty. "You 
get thim only ivery other T'anksgivin'." 

Jerry smiled as the guard went away. "He has a 
nice disposition," he said to himself; "and Fll bet 
he's a model family man." 

When the first day of March rolled around Jerry's 
beard was long enough to braid, and his joints were 
so stiff from lack of exercise that he felt like an old 
man. Almost all of the little flesh that was on his 
bones when he was arrested was gone, and his clothes 
were a caricature misfit. It was a most unusual 
thing, but at that time there were, besides himself, 
only two prisoners in the station, whose "times" were 
almost "up." 

On March 14th, when there was not a spark of hope 
in Jerry's breast that he would get to Los Angeles 
in time for his instructions, a member of the commit- 
tee on investigating public institutions, a fussy old 
man who was a leader in a "reform" movement, paid 
an unannounced visit to the station and was appalled 
at the dirty, unsanitary conditions of the place. He 
ordered an immediate cleaning-up, and threatened to 
report the officer in charge to the police trial board 
for neglect of duty. The next morning the three 
prisoners were at work scrubbing the stone floor 
of the corridor. 

Old Finnerty had taken something of a fancy to 
Jerry, and gave him the least disagreeable work to do. 
Jerry performed so well, and seemed to show such per- 
sonal interest in the guard's welfare, that the old man 
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was greatly pleased. That night Finnerty actually 
thanked him, after he had given him a fine apple and 
a glassful of real milk. The ranking officer also was 
pleased with Jerry's work. 

"I'm glad you're satisfied," said Jerry to the rank- 
ing officer, "and if you want to do something for me 
you can make me feel like a new man. Cut these 
whiskers off and give me a shave. They make me 
feel like a patent-medicine man." 

The officer complied with the request, and when 
Jerry lay down that night he felt almost as young 
as he used to be. 

The following morning he was put to work clearing 
up the rubbish and refuse in the little courtway back 
of the station. Finnerty piled up boxes while Jerry 
shovelled the refuse into heaps near the gate of the 
picket-topped high board fence. The guard had 
implicit faith in him, and frequently went into the 
station, leaving him alone in the courtyard. While 
Jerry was shovelling out the contents of a big dry- 
goods box he came across an old slouch hat. The in- 
stant his eyes fell on it the thought of escape flashed 
across his mind. Finnerty's back was turned at the 
moment, and before he faced about Jerry had thrown 
the hat over the fence into the alley. 

His first impulse was to steal up behind the guard 
and beat him into insensibility, but his liking for the 
old man, more than anything, stayed the violent hand. 
He respected Finnerty's white hair, but the thought 
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of what might fall to the guard's lot if he effected 
his escape was quickly brushed aside. 

"Finnerty," said Jerry after a time, sitting down 
and pressing a hand to his stomach and screwing up 
his mouth, "get me something for the cramps, will 
you? I've got 'em bad." 

"Sure, kid," said the guard, and the next moment 
he was in the station. 

Jerry scrambled over the fence, tearing his trousers 
on the sharp-pointed pickets, and dropped into the 
alley. Picking up the hat, he ran as fast as be could 
,to the street, where he reduced his gait to a brisk 
walk. He crossed to the next corner, where, to a 
surprise that almost took his legs from under him, 
he ran almost into the policeman who had arrested 
him. The relief that came with his sigh when the 
officer passed by without even looking into his face 
was great. 

Jerry hid himself in a lumber yard until the street 
lights began to twinkle. His excitement was so 
great that he forgot all about his hunger until, about 
11 o'clock, he was riding on the trucks of a car near 
the middle of a south-bound passenger train. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

JUST AS THE CLOCK STRIKES TWO 

About 4 o'clock in the morning Jerry had further 
occasion to curse a "Gemini's luck." A "hot box" at 
his end of the coach brought the train to a stop near 
the "flag" station of Gonzales. Before the engine 
had come to a standstill the fireman was at the "hot 
box" with his torch. Jerry tried to scramble off the 
trucks, but the engineman had him by the nape of 
the neck before he could get to his feet. 

"Hey, Charley!" shouted the coal-heaver, and a 
moment later a big brakeman came up. "Charley" 
swung Jerry around until his face was directly East 
and then let fly a big boot with great accuracy. 

"Now, you skin !" said "Charley." "Get over that 
fence and don't move a muscle until the train's on 
its way. If you try to get back on I'll beat your 
'block' into a jelly!" 

Jerry limped to the edge of the right of way and 
leaned against the fence, the big trainman's eyes on 
him all the time. 

"Say, pal," he pleaded, "take me on to Los Angeles, 
won't you? I'll fix things with you one of these 
days. If you were in my fix and had a mighty sic^ 
mother " 

"Back up !" laughed the trainman, stooping for a 
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rock. Jerry was not half a second too quick in 
dodging that stone. 

"On the square, old man, I've got to get to 
Los " 

"I'll sick mother you!" but there was no other rock 
handy. 

The train pulled out a few minutes later, leaving 
Jerry standing against the fence, a picture of de- 
spair. He watched the cars swing around a curve 
and disappear; then he started to limp down the 
track. He trudged along for five or six miles, until 
he sighted a small house a hundred yards to the 
East. He was weak from hunger, and he cut across 
the field to the house. The farmer presented him with 
three plums and two apricots and "gave" him two 
minutes to get out of the yard. Jerry was off the 
premises in less than a minute, the presence of a 
large-toothed dog stirring him to activity. One of 
the plums was wormy and another half rotted, but 
the apricots might have passed fairly well if they had 
been a little riper. 

He kept on down the track until he reached a 
siding, where he decided to wait until a freight train 
stopped long enough to permit of another train's 
passing. It was 5 o'clock in the afternoon before a 
South-bound freight train drew up at the siding. He 
climbed into an empty box-car, at one end of which he 
sank to the floor, utterly worn out. He stretched 
himself at full length and soon was dreaming of the 
beautiful land of pot-pie, coffee and sound fruit. 
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When he opened his eyes it was almost piteh 
dark and the car was standing still. He got up, 
but almost sank down again when he found the doors 
closed. He tried to push them open, but they were 
locked. Through a crack he saw electric lights and 
one or two rather pretentious buildings, and he won- 
dered where he could be. 

"What time is it? What place is this? How 
long have I been asleep? Who locked these doors?" 
These and many other questions flashed through his 
mind. He was ravenously hungry and so thirsty 
that his throat was parched. He brought all of his 
little strength to play, but failed to open the doors. 
yHe decided that he could not possibly get out of the 
car until the doors were unlocked, and he sat down at 
one of the larger cracks and looked out into the dark- 
ness. His eyes had not been on the crack long be- 
fore a wagon loaded with trunks passed under an 
electric light. Painted on its side was, "Los An- 
geles Transfer Company ." 

"Good Heavens !" he exclaimed, his blood running 
cold. "I'm in Los Angeles ! How long have I been 
here? Maybe I have been asleep for days! Maybe 
I am too late — " The dread of this thought al- 
most drove him insane. "I must get out of here right 
away !" he muttered desperately, "and I will get out 
if I have to set fire to the car!" He felt in every 
pocket, but could find nothing that resembled a 
match. There was a toothpick, but he threw it to 
the floor with: 
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"That's right — you rub it in, too ! I've had a lot 
of use for you !" 

When, very early in the morning, the doors were 
unlocked and pushed open, Jerry Chambers was al- 
most a nervous wreck. He had champed and fretted, 
cold chills succeeding hot flashes, for hours — days it 
seemed to him. He was so eager to get out of the car 
that he did not wait until the man who unlocked the 
doors had gone, and he afterwards thanked his lucky 
stars that the man was too old to give chase. 

The car was on a siding near a freight-house, off 
by itself. It was a little after 6 o'clock, but Jerry 
thought only of the date — not the hour. With heart 
almost standing still and eyes almost popping from 
their sockets, he ran up to a man and asked what 
day it was. 

"This is Thursday, the nineteenth," answered the 
man. 

"The nineteenth !" exclaimed Jerry, bringing his 1 
hands together in ecstasy. "Thank Heaven, I've 
made it this far, anyway!" Before the man could 
recover from his surprise Jerry was running across 
the tracks. "Fve hours, hours to spare!" he mut- 
tered to himself, his face reflecting the great joy 
that raged within him. It was not for many minutes 
that he was brought back to the realisation that he 
was almost starved. He reached a narrow street, 
and in the yard of the first house he came to he 
saw an elderly man splitting wood. He went up to 
him and agreed to finish the job for his breakfast. 
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An hour later he left the place the possessor of three 
cupfuls of coffee, two slices of ham, two eggs, sev- 
eral pieces of buttered bread, and two or three pipe- 
fuls of tobacco. He felt a hundred per cent, better, 
mentally and physically, notwithstanding that his 
arms were very sore from wielding the axe. While he 
trudged across a common he gave himself a thorough 
inspection. 

"This will never, never, never do," he said to him- 
self. "If they see this horrible example downtown 
there '11 be but one finish for little Jerry." 

His trousers were rent in a dozen places and his 
coat was stiff with mud. The old slouch hat was at 
least three sizes too small for him, and every time he 
took a step the sole of his foot beat the little remain- 
ing suggestion of the sole of his shoe to the ground. 
At six houses he managed to beg and work for a 
pair of trousers, a coat, a clean flannel shirt, a fairly 
sound pair of shoes, much too large for him, and a 
soft hat that might have been presentable back in 
the 80's. The coat was a bright checked affair and 
the colour of the tight-fitting trousers was a faded 
brown. 

He scrubbed the floor of a coloured man's barber- 
shop for a bath and a shave (he shaved himself as 
per the proprietor's ultimatum), and when he started 
towards the central business portion he felt consider- 
ably "dressed up." 

Los Angeles was in gala garb, for the annual Fes- 
tival of Fruit and Flowers was in full swing. Thou- 
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sands upon thousands of persons from all sections of 
the country were in the city, and the trains still were 
pouring in others by the hundreds. It was a little 
after 11 o'clock when Jerry got his first view of the 
Hotel Florida, at the office of which he was to re- 
ceive his further instructions. 

It was the first time that he had given much 
thought to what the next envelope would contain, and 
he fell to picturing all kinds of possibilities. 

"But I've gone this far," he mentally commented, 
"and made good, and I'll shove through the last three 
months if I have to swim across the Pacific or walk 
to Jericho. They can't hand it to me any harder 
than they have, and Pm used to about everything in 
the tough-luck line. The San Dimas can wait and so 
can she — if she has not waited too long already." 
Here he became gloomy over the thought that Marina 
might be dead, or that she had ceased to love him, or 
that she had fallen in love with another. 

The broad, flower-banked piazza of the hotel was 
swarming with men and women and children — all 
dressed as is becoming such a festive occasion. Jerry 
was in tremendously marked contrast with his 
checked coat and brown trousers, and when he got 
near enough to be seen he was easily one of the 
"sights." 

Girls giggled as they looked at him, men eyed him 
suspiciously, and two tots set up a scream and ran 
from him when he gave them a "good morning." He 
deemed it advisable to become less conspicuous, and 
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determined to wait until a few minutes of the ap- 
pointed hour before going to the hotel office. He had 
retraced his steps a short distance when he saw a 
man and a woman, the former swinging a cane and 
the latter in fluffy white from tip to top. She was 
a picture of loveliness and Jerry could not take his 
eyes off of her. When they had approached to 
within twenty feet of him his chin dropped and he 
almost reeled. It was Marsylla Bayless ! It was too 
late to turn, and, bringing his teeth together, he 
kept on, increasing his gait. He did not intend that 
she should get a good view of his face, but for some 
unaccountable reason he looked her squarely in the 
eyes. Her eyes were directly on him, and she came 
to a sudden stop and uttered a little exclamation of 
surprise. Then, when he was but five feet away, she 
curled her lips, tossed back her head and looked 
straight ahead. 

"Good Heavens !" flashed through Jerry's brain; 
"she recognised me ! She was startled at seeing me, 
but she wouldn't speak! She turned up her nose, 
and — " Here he broke into a broad grin. "I 
don't suppose she should be blamed, for I'm a nice- 
looking thing to be spoken to. Out here for the festi- 
val with her father and mother, eh? I wonder who 
that sickly-looking stick was she had with her ? Some 
'busted' count, I suppose. He's just the sort." 

Jerry walked until his legs were ready to give 
way, and then, after a rest, started back to the hotel 
about half an hour before the appoint^ time. He 
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had reached the end of the piazza when he saw Mar- 
sylla alone in a smart little trap. She pulled her 
pony close to him and whispered : 

"Jerry Chambers ! Go down to the next street. I 
must see you !" 

Jerry could not say anything before she was driv- 
ing away. He thought for a moment, his first im- 
pulse being to keep straight on, but he finally de- 
cided to see her. 

"She didn't want to speak to me where there were 
people around," he said to himself, "but wants to 
have a word away from their sight. I'll bet she is 
doing a lot of worrying right now for fear that she 
will be seen talking to me." 

Five minutes later, in the shade of a large tree on 
the next street, he was standing before her. 

"Jerry, Jerry, where have you been?" she asked 
rapidly, looking up and down the avenue. "The 
whole country thinks you are dead. Tell me, tell 
me " 

"Dead?" gasped Jerry. "How did that get 
out?" 

"They searched for you for weeks and weeks, until 
a body was found in the Rio Grande. Everybody, 
even your father, was convinced that it was you. Oh, 
Jerry, how you look ! Please don't — don't speak to 
me when others are — " she pleaded, her face col- 
ouring in embarrassment. 

"You needn't worry about that, Marsylla," he 
smiled. "I 'know just exactly how you feel, and I 
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wouldn't humiliate you for a fortune. But, tell me, 
Marsylla — is mother " 

"Your mother and your father are at a quiet hotel 
on the other side of the city," she broke in, plainly 
showing her desire to be rid of him. "Your mother 
has been ill for months, and she is in mourning 
for you. You must see her this very day, Jerry, 
and — " The sight of another trap approaching 
caused her to stop, and with a hurried "good-bye" 
she drove away. 

Jerry scarcely knew what to do, so hot was his 
brain, so great his surprise to learn that his father 
and mother were in Los Angeles. He had about ten 
minutes in which to reach the hotel office, and he 
knew that he would be unable to look up his parents 
before 2 o'clock. He decided, however, that no mat- 
ter what the instructions were, he would go to them 
as soon as possible after he received the envelope. 

He reached the hotel steps at three minutes before 
2 o'clock, after running a gauntlet of curious eyes, 
whispered remarks, giggles and laughs, and advanced 
boldly towards the door. His hand was on the knob 
of the screen when the hand of a big, uniformed man 
came down hard on his shoulder. 

"Here, you can't go in there," said the doorman 
gruffly. "There ain't no job for you. Clear out!" 

"But there is a message in there for — " protested 
Jerry. 

"Clear out, I say," snapped the man, grabbing his 
arm. 
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"I am- 



"You get out o' here or I'll have you arrested," 
and he blew a police whistle. 

The clock over the office counter showed about a 
minute before two. Jerry was desperate. His face 
was colourless and his hands moved restlessly. The 
sound of the whistle brought a fat, bald-headed man 
to the door on a run. 

"Is there an envelope here for Rodney Graves ?" 
Jerry cried, as the doorman started to drag him 
down the steps. 

"Graves — Graves, oh, yes!" quickly answered the 
man. "It's at the desk !" 

"Quick, quick, for God's sake, quick!" frantically 
implored Jerry. 

The doorman was half dazed, relaxing his hold, 
and Jerry dashed into the office, barely missing a col- 
lision with a fat woman. The bald-headed man had 
reached around the letter-case and grabbed up a long 
blue envelope, which, just as the clock struck two, he 
handed to the fast-breathing Jerry in the middle of 
the crowded room. 
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REUNION 

The hand that came down on Jerry Chambers' 
shoulder a second later was the friendliest he had felt 
in six long months. It was the hand of Phineas 
Hwyte, manager of the hotel, and a Gemini Person 
of The College class of '81. 

"I'm awfully sorry you were so badly treated by 
the man at the door," apologised Hwyte. 

"Oh, don't let a little thing like that worry you, w 
laughed the happy, light-hearted Jerry, apparently 
oblivious to the many curious eyes that were f ocussed 
on him. "If just such a thing hadn't happened I 
should have been surprised and perhaps a little dis- 
appointed. I'm so used to excitement in the stretch 
runs, you know. But wait a second," and he looked 
at the envelope. A soft light of satisfaction came 
into his face and he sighed like the man who had won. 
"There's no hurry about getting into this," said he. 
"See" — holding the envelope before the older Gemi- 
ni's eyes — " Tor Rodney Graves — To be opened ten 
hours after the specified receiving time.* Plenty of 
time, you see — But, gee, that means midnight! 
The hour when graveyards yawn! A little creepy, 
isn't it?" * 

Half an hour later Jerry and Phineas Hwyte were 
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being driven down one of the principal business thor- 
oughfares. Jerry was kept in surprise and wonder 
until the vehicle came to & stop in front of a men's 
furnishing shop. 

"We are going to tog you out as well as we can," 
explained the hotel manager. "I have been in- 
structed to make you look as respectable as possible 
at a 'ready-made* store, and to see that your pockets 
are not entirely empty." 

When Jerry came out of that store he was a 
complete transformation. His snug-fitting, stylish 
gray suit, an immaculate negligee shirt, a spotless 
6traw hat, a pair of $8 tanned shoes, and a bamboo 
walking-stick reminded him of the Jerry Chambers 
of other days — the Jerry Chambers whom Marsylla 
Bayless would not insist upon going up a side street 
to see. In his pocket were half a dozen $50 gold 
certificates — "just a little pin money, you know," 
said Hwyte. 

"Diamond-pin money," laughed the rich Jerry, as 
he kissed the roll of yellow-backs. 

When Jerry and Hwyte, arm in arm, walked up the 
hotel steps the uniformed man at the door coloured 
and seemed ill at ease. 

"I beg your pardon, sir," he began, bowing and 
opening the door as wide as it would go, "but I " 

"Oh, that's all right," smiled Jerry, handing him 
a cigar. "I don't blame you a little bit, but you did 
give me a pretty good pinch." 

Hwyte took Jerry to one of the parlour-floor 
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rooms, which he turned over to him "with the compli- 
ments of The Gemini/' When Jerry was alone, ly- 
ing on the bed after another bath, he wondered and 
became suspicious. 

"What does all this kind treatment mean, any- 
way?" he mused. "I suppose it's meant to make 
what's coming to me all the harder. What in thun- 
der can be doing at midnight? That's rubbing it in 
good and hard I" He had intended losing no time 
in looking up his parents, but he was so tired and 
worn out that he fell asleep. A rapping on his door 
about 5 o'clock aroused him. 

"Come in," he said, sitting upright and rubbing 
his eyes. 

The door opened and in rushed Wallace Chambers, 
Mike O'Connor and General Fernandez Bostos. Be- 
fore Jerry could be made to believe his eyes he was 
being almost smothered with hugs. Wallace Cham- 
bers, the first to reach him, could not speak, but the 
fast-flowing tears spoke his happiness. Drops of 
joy were springing from the eyes of Mike O'Con- 
nor, and General Bostos was unable to speak for some 
time. 

"Well!" Jerry finally managed to exclaim. 
"Where— what " 

"Safe at last!" his father wept, and he squeezed 
him so hard that he grunted. "My boy, my Jerry 
back again — back to father and mother and — " 
Here his eyes began to sparkle, and he brought him- 
self to his full height. Tapping his chest proudly, 
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he went on in the business-like tone of the Wallace 
Chambers of old : "I knew they couldn't kill him ! I 
know the 'Chambers colours' too well ! It takes more 
than a hurricane to lower them, I can tell you, 
gentlemen !" 

"And you wasn't nutty, Jerry?" asked Mike. 

"Not when I left you at El Paso," laughed Jerry, 
"but the subsequent developments, and the reward 
notice in particular, nearly upset me. How is it that 
you all are here?" 

"We — the Gineral and me — came up from San 
Diego to see the big show," said Mike, "just the 
other day, and " 

"Only you and the General?" broke in Jerry. 
"Where is " 

"Oh, she's here, too," provided Mike. "She's nap- 
pin' in her room. She don't know you are " 

"How in the world did you find out I was here?" 
asked the whirling-brained Jerry. 

"Why, everybody in town knows by this time that 
you're here," said Mike. "All they're talkin' about 
is 'Jerry Chambers is alive!' * Jerry Chambers has 
come to earth again !' and all that, you know. News- 
paper reporters have been tryin' to find you, but the 
manager wouldn't let thim in to see you. It was him 
that gave out the story in the first place, and it has 
spread like wildfire. Jerry, my lad, you're a hero, 
even if you have turned our hair twenty shades 
whiter." 

"And all for that fifty-cent pin!" said the over- 
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flowing father. "I suppose you have gained your 
Personality and had it delivered in a gold case." 

"Fm not quite through yet, father/' said Jerry, 
and his brow wrinkled a little. "There are still three 
months, you know." 

"But you're not going on another wild-goose 
chase?" gasped his father. 

"I can't say anything about it." 

"Well, we'll see about that, sir," said his father very 
decisively. "You've more than earned that pin and all 
that goes with it, and they can't ask you to do more." 

Jerry quite agreed with his father, but he could 
conceive of many, many things for him to do, if The 
Gemini were disposed to make him do them. 

At 6 o'clock Jerry was in the arms of his mother — 
the happiest woman in all the world. The meeting 
between the two cannot be described; it would be 
ridiculous to attempt to describe it. It was simply 
minutes of "tears of joy torrential and kisses and 
hugs innumerable." The shock brought Mrs. Cham- 
bers to the verge of collapse, but it was a shock of 
joy, and it was not long before she was so improved 
that it seemed a miracle had been wrought. 

"Have you seen Marina yet?" his father asked, and 
there was just a suggestion of a guilty look in his 
eyes. General Bostos and Mike O'Connor had told 
him everything. 

"Not yet," answered Jerry. "It was not until an 
hour ago that I knew any of you were here. Is she 
well?" 
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"She is fast rounding to her old self," said his 
father, and, with a twinkle in his eyes : "She is fairer 
than all the rest of the girls in the world." 

"Marsylla and her parents, too, are in Los An- 
geles," said his mother. 

"I saw them in 'Frisco," said Jerry, "but I was 
a little bit rushed and didn't have a chance to speak^ 
to them." 

"Jerry," began his father, his eyes on the floor, 
"I guess you knew your business back there in New 
York, and I know I didn't know mine. We'll not say v 
anything more on the subject." 

"That's all right, father," Jerry laughed. "Per- 
haps I was unreasonable and " 

"You were not unreasonable," broke in his father.. 
"I was bull-headed, and you would have been justi-^ 
fied in punching my block-head off, and " 

"Oh, no, not that, father, not " 

"I say you were, I say you were ! That's enough !" 

Mrs. Chambers sent Jerry back to the Hotel 
Florida, after dinner had been served in her room, 
with: 

"You must see her, Jerry, dear, for she is waiting 
for you — she is yearning for you. Go to her and 
share with her all the love that I have for you." 

Jerry, not giving a thought to what might be in 
the big blue envelope, was driven back to the hotel 
alone. He could not have wished for greater hap- 
piness. When he reached the business section he 
laughed and coloured as he heard: 
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"Extry, extry pape' ! All about Jerry Chambers 
found ! All about millionaire's son in Los Angeles !" 

He bought a paper, the front page of which was 
monumental in great type. He read how he had re- 
turned from the grave, how he had stirred up the 
whole country, how he looked, how he was cheered 
and cheered at every turn, how his friends in the East 
were celebrating, and how his meeting with Marina 
Bostos had added to the romance of the climax, and 
he beheld himself as a Senior at The College and as 
an officer in the Uranian army — pictures that had 
been used after he disappeared from El Paso. 

"Talk about enterprise !" he said to himself. 
"They tell all about my meeting with Marina before 
I have seen her!" 

When Jerry reached the hotel he was cheered by 
the men, and it was a matter of only a few minutes 
before he was the centre of a group of eager news- 
paper men. He staved them off with: "Too busy 
now. I'll tell you all about it later on." 

He picked his way up to the desk, where Phineas 
Hwyte, his face wreathed in smiles, greeted him. 

"There's a note here for you," said Hwyte, pro- 
ducing a little square envelope. 

Jerry recognised Marina's writing, and soon was 
reading: 

"The grave gives up its dead! The heavens 
restore!" 

Five minutes later Jerry Chambers and Marina 
Bostos were alone. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

THE INEVITABLE LAST 

People had travelled hundreds of miles to Los An- 
geles to see one thing — the grand illuminated Parade 
of the Flowers, scheduled to reach the piazza of the 
Hotel Florida promptly at 9 o'clock that night, but 
two persons had no thought of it. Jerry Chambers 
and Marina Bostos sat at a window of a room on the 
parlour floor, with hearts as one, with thoughts as 
one, none to see a picture of perfect bliss but the 
moon and the stars. 

The reunion of these lovers was complete. The 
soul of each was the soul of the contented; the eyes 
of each told a story infinitely better than tongue 
could tell it ; a single little word of three letters from 
her, again repeated, was as a volume of joy to him. 

That long line of smart traps and automobiles, 
smothered with blossoms and made brilliant by paper 
lanterns, had passed the hotel before Jerry and 
Marina went downstairs for a stroll. There still 
remained an hour and a half between Jerry and the 
opening of the blue envelope, and yet the young 
Gemini had given the instructions but little thought. 
At every step on the swarming piazza he was recog- 
nised, and many times he was stopped by men eager 
to shake his hand. He bore his triumph modestly. 
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THE SEVENTH PERSON 

They were at the end of the piazza when they almost 
bumped into Mike O'Connor. 

"What's that about birds of a feather?" asked 
Mike, taking both of Marina's hands into his. 

"Something about flocking together," provided 
Jerry. "But, Mike, old man, you look like the prince 
of Fifth avenue — just like the owner of a real gold 
mine. That red waistcoat should have led the parade 
to-night." 

"Oh, an Athlone man don't always have to wear 
a gingham jumper and lug greasy waste," said Mike, 
throwing back his coat and inserting his thumbs into 
his vest arm-holes. "But are you still thinkin' about 
gold mines?" 

"You can gamble on it, Michael O'Connor," en- 
thusiastically responded Jerry; "and one of these 
days the universe won't be big enough for the two 
of us. I'm thinking of buying the moon already." 

"But, Jerry, are you sure you found " 

"Mike, I can lead you to that red stone in the path- 
way and get you to old *f ourteen' in less time than it 
takes you to puff an inch of that cigar away. Will 
you be up after midnight?" 

"I'll be up till they take in the grass. How could 
annybody sleep on such a night as this?" 

"Mike, get out a pencil and a piece of paper," said 
Jerry. "I want you to take a couple of notes, for 
fear that I might forget them." 

Mike produced a pencil and an envelope and 
awaited Jerry's diction. 
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THE INEVITABLE LAST 

"Just put down 'Akron, Ohio,* and *Richard 
Huntington, Portland.' That '11 be all now," and 
the next moment Jerry and Marina were moving to- 
wards a bench across the lawn, near a clump of 
bushes, and considerably removed from the gay 
throng. 

They had just seated themselves on the bench when 
Marsylla Bayless and the man Jerry had seen with 
her on the piazza approached. 

"I have been looking everywhere for you, Jerry ," 
said Marsylla, her voice laden with sandy sugar. 
"How proud we all are of you !" 

Jerry took her hand and merely smiled. The next 
moment he was shaking the hand of the Count of 
Falawazza, "descended from the old house of Baris- 
calanda." 

"And when are we going to have you back in New 
York, Jerry?" asked Marsylla. 

"Really, I can't say. You see, I've been enjoy- 
ing myself hugely the last year or so, and I hate to 
give up this sort of thing. I may drift back there 
sometime, though. That was a pretty pony you 
were driving to-day." 

Marsylla stammered something, and she was grate- 
ful that the light was low enough to hide the colour 
that came to her cheeks. 

"She is a beautiful girl," said Marina in genu- 
ine admiration, as Marsylla and her escort moved 
away. 

"She is that," said Jerry, "and a mighty clever 
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THE SEVENTH PERSON 

horsewoman, too. She can get a horse away from 
a crowd quicker than anybody I ever saw." 

There was a long silence as they watched the fast- 
diminishing crowd on the piazza. She broke it with: 

"When are you going back to New York, Jerry — 
to your family and your friends?" 

Jerry pulled out his watch. 

"Whee !" he exclaimed ; "it's a quarter to twelve. I 
may be able to tell you something definite as soon as 
the clock strikes twelve. But, tell me, Marina, do 
you trust me after all the sorrow I have caused you to 
suffer?" 

"Of course I do, Jerry, dear. If I did not I 
should not be here with you now." 

"You saved my life once." 

"And you saved mine." 

"And you're going to 'save* it — again?" 

"Jerry, dear, if I value my own I must 'save' 
it " 

She could not crowd the other words past his lips. 

Jerry put his watch into her hand and both of 
them watched the minutes tick away. When the big 
hand was but a single space from the numeral XII 
he took the envelope from his pocket. 

"It is midnight, Jerry," said she softly, and the 
next instant the envelope was open and the contents 
were in his eager hands. 

"Let me read to myself, sweetheart," he said, and 
now his head was hot and his mind was far from 
easy. She picked up his hat and played with it. 
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THE INEVITABLE LAST 

She looked back into his eyes only when he gave a 
little sigh and brought his lips to hers. 

"Marina," said he, "let me fix the date." She was 
so surprised that she could not utter a word before 
he went on: "Let us make it for noon on the nine- 
teenth of June. Say you will !" 

"You must have a good reason for asking it, Jerry, 
and I will do as you say." 

"And let's make it a quiet affair — with only your 
people and mine there — and Mike O'Connor." 

"I do not want a big wedding." 

"Fine! I guess you may look at this now," and 
Jerry handed her this message from The Gemini : 

"Well done, good and faithful Person of The 
Gemini! Ye have performed to the glory of your 
beloved fraternity, and ye have built yourself up 
grandly. But ye have not yet earned an enduring 
right to your priceless Personality. It is the will 
of all Gemini that ye do as now directed : 

"From now ye shall seek the spirit of reciprocal 
love; ye must win a love that will be more to you 
than life is, and at noon on the nineteenth day of 
June, 1900, the last day of the second year of your 
absence from home and State, ye must hear the words 
that unite ye with another in the holy bonds of wed- 
lock. 

"May the blessings of the spirit of Rodney Graves 
be upon ye now and remain with ye forever and ay." 

THE END 
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